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PREFACE  TO  SECOND  EDITION 


The  First  Edition  of  this  book  has  been  used  by  the  author 
for  the  last  f oiu?  years  as  a  text-book  in  large  classes  containing 
many  mature  students.  Such  errors  and  obscurities  as  have 
been  discovered  during  that  period  have  been  eliminated  in  this 
edition.  Additional  chapters  upon  Swing  Bridges,  the  Theorem 
of  Least  Work,  Earth  Pressure,  Masonry  Dams  and  Masonry 
Arches,  have  been  inserted.  A  few  new  problems  for  solution 
have  also  been  added. 

The  author  wishes  to  express  his  appreciation  of  the  valuable 
assistance  and  suggestions  he  has  received  from  some  of  the  past 
and  present  members  of  the  Civil  Engineering  Instructing  Staff 
at  Technology,  and  from  certun  graduate  students.  He  is  par- 
ticularly indebted  to  Mr.  Howard  B.  Luther,  8.  B.,  Dipl.-Ing., 
instructor  in  Civil  Engineering, 
August  15,  1915. 

Cbables  M.  Spopford. 


PREFACE  TO  FIRST  EDITION 


The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  present  ia  a  thorough  and 
logical  manner  the  fundamental  theories  upon  which  the  design 
of  engineering  structures  is  based  and  to  illustrate  their  apphca- 
ticHi  by  numerous  examples.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to 
treat  of  the  design  of  complete  structures,  but  the  design  of  the 
more  important  elements  of  which  all  structures  are  composed 
is  fully  considered. 

The  subject-matter  is  confined  abnost  entirely  to  the  treat- 
ment of  statically  determined  structures,  it  being  the  writer's 
purpose  to  deal  with  indeterminate  cases  in  another  volume; 
the  commonly  used  approximate  methods  for  some  of  the  more 
ordinary  types  of  indeterminate  structures  are,  however,  included. 

While  the  theories  presented  are  for  the  greater  part  only 
such  as  have  been  in  common  use  for  many  years,  the  method 
of  treatment  frequently  differs  considerably  from  that  found  m 
other  books.  Special  attention  may  be  called  to  the  early 
introduction  of  the  influence  line  and  to  its  use  in  deriving  and 
illustratuig  analytical  methods,  as  well  as  to  the  chapter  upon 
deBections. 

The  author  wishes  particularly  to  acknowle<^e  his  indebted- 
ness to  Professor  George  F.  Swain  for  the  logical  and  inspiring 
instruction  received  from  him  as  a  student. 
July  18, 1911. 

Charlbs  M.  Sfoftord. 
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STRUCTURES 


OUTER  AND  INNER  FORCES 

1.  Definitions.  A  structure  as  defined  in  the  "  Century 
Dictionary  "  is,  "  a  production  or  piece  of  work  artificially  built 
up,  or  composed  of  parts  joined  together  in  some  definite  manner." 
As  used  in  this  book,  however,  its  meaning  will  be  restricted 
to  a  part  or  combination  of  parts  constructed  to  bold  in  equi~ 
librium  definite  forces,  with  special  reference  to  bridges  and 
buildings. 

Structures  may  be  either  statically  determined  or  slalicaUy 
undetermined.  Statically  determined  structures  are  thoee  in 
which  the  reactions  and  primary  stresses  can  be  computed  by 
statics.  Structures  for  which  these  functions  cannot  be  obtained 
by  statics  belong  to  the  second  class. 

A  bridge  is  a  structure  built  to  provide  transportation  across 
some  natural  or  artificial  obstacle,  such  as  a  river,  ravine,  street 
or  railway.  The  term  includes  not  only  the  superstructure 
of  wood,  metal  or  masonry,  but  also  the  substructure  which 
may  consist  of  masonry  piers  and  abutments,  or  of  steel  towers. 
The  superstructure  may  consist  of  simple  beams  supported  at 
the  ends  directly  on  the  masonry,  or  in  case  of  long  spans  sup- 
ported on  cross  beams  which  are  themselves  supported  at  the 
ends  by  girders,  trusses  or  arches.'  In  the  latter  case  the  longi- 
tudinal beams  are  known  as  atringera  and  the  cross  beams  as 
floor  beams.     As  a  clear  conception  of'the  function  of  the  stringers 

<  For  a.  clear  understaoding  of  girders  and  truaaea  see  Figs.  1  to  1  and  Aria. 
60  sad  78. 


OUTER  AND  INNER  FORCES 


Abt.  1 


and  floor  beams  is  essential  to  the  understanding  of  the  matter 

which  follows,  the  student  is  advised  to  study  carefully  Figs. 

1,  2,  3  and  4,  and  to  examine  some  of  the  bridges  in  his  vicinity. 

Deck  bridges  are  those  in  which  the  floor  is  at  the  top  of  the 


Fia.  1. — Framework  of  a  Through  Railroad  Tiuas  Bridge. 


BIDE  ELEVATION 


Fio.  2.— I-Beam  Bridge  for  Single  Track  Railroad. 
(A  Deck  Structure.) 

main  superstructure,  as  in  the  simple  I-beam  bridge  shown  in 
Fig.  2.  Such  bridges  if  of  considerable  width  require  the  use  of 
floor  beams  and  stringers,  which  may  often  be  omitted  for 
narrow  structures. 


DEFINITIONS 


Half-through  bridges  are  those  having  the  greater  part  of 
the  superstructure  above  the  floor  level  but  with  insufficient 


LONQITUDINAL  aECTION 
Fio.  3. — HaJt-Through  Single  TrBck  Plate  Girder  R&ilroad  Bridge. 


Fio.  4.— A  Single  Track  Through  Railroad  Bridge. 


depth  to  permit  the  use  of  overhead  bracing.  Lateral  stability 
in  Buch  bridges  may  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  brackets  or  knee 
braces,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3. 
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Through  bridges  are  those  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the 
superstructure  is  above  the  floor  level  and  in  which  overhead 
lateral  bracing  may  be  used  between  the  trusses  to  obtain  lateral 
stability.     Such  a  bridge  is  shown  by  Fig.  4. 

Whether  a  deck  or  through  bridge  should  be  used  for  a  given 
location  depends  upon  the  external  conditions.  In  general, 
bridges  of  considerable  span  are  built  aa  through  structures 
unless  the  approaches  on  either  side  are  at  a  considerable  eleva- 
tion above  the  obstacle  to  be  crossed.  The  solution  of  this 
question  for  a  given  case  is  usually  obvious  and  will  not  be  con- 
sidered here. 

2.  Live  and  Dead  Loads.  The  forces  to  be  considered  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes :  outer  and  inner.  The  outer  forces  consist 
of  the  applied  loads  and  the  resultant  reactions,  and  may  bedivided 
into  two  distinct  types:  live  or  moving  loads  and  dead  or  quies- 
cent loads.  The  inner  forces  are  the  molecular  forces  which 
are  brought  into  action  by  the  outer  forces  and  hold  them  in 
equilibrium.  The  dead  load  includes  the  weight  of  the  struc- 
ture itself,  and  all  of  its  permanent  quiescent  load  such  as  the 
pavement  on  highway  bridges;  the  rails  and  other  track  appur- 
tenances on  railroad  bridges;  the  floors,  walls,  roofs  and  par- 
titions in  buildings.  The  live  load  consists  of  all  forces  which  are 
applied  intermittently.  For  bridges  these  may  be  locomotives  and 
cars,  vehicles,  pedestrians,  snow  and  wind ;  for  buildings  they  con- 
sist of  people,  snow,  wind,  office  furnishings  and  partitions;  for 
dams  and  retaining  walls  of  water  pressure  and  earth  pressure. 

3.  Outer  Forces.  The  detenrination  of  the  intensity,  dis- 
tribution, and  point  of  application  of  the  outer  forces  is  often 
difficult  and  requires  mature  judgment  based  upon  extensive 
experience.  For  structures  of  great  magnitude  the  question  is 
particularly  complicated  and  of  vital  importance;  the  design 
of  such  structures  should  never  be  attempted  without  a  thorough 
study  of  this  problem  in  its  relation  to  the  stiucture  in  question. 
In  the  following  articles  some  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  an 
exact  solution  of  the  question  will  be  presented  and  data  given 
for  use  in  the  solution  of  the  more  common  eases. 

4.  Weight  of  Structure.  It  is  impossible  to  determine 
accurately  the  weight  of  a  given  structure  before  the  completion 
of  the  design.  It  is  equally  im])ossible  to  design  the  structure 
with  precision  until  its  weight  is  known.     It  is  therefore  neces- 
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sary  in  all  cases  to  make  use  of  approximate  methods  jot  solu- 
tion, iirst  assuming  the  weight,  next  designing  with  the  assumed 
data,  then  computing  the  weight  and  revising  the  design  in  the 
light  of  the  new  information  thus  obtained.  For  the  more 
common  types  of  structure  data  accumulated  by  experience  may 
be  used  by  the  designer,  and  the  first  assumption  made  with 
sufficient  accuracy  to  make  revision  unnecessary.  For  structures 
out  of  the  ordinary,  and  particularly  those  in  which  the  weight 
of  the  structure  itself  is  a  large  percentage  of  the  total  load, 
several  revisions  are  sometimes  necessary,  and  a  final  compu- 
tation of  the  weight  after  the  completion  of  the  detailed  draw- 
ings and  before  the  commencement  of  shop  work,  should  never 
be  omitted.  The  failure  to  do  this  for  the  huge  Quebec  bridge 
which  failed  diu'ing  erection  in  1907,  resulted  in  serious  errors 
in  the  stresses  for  which  the  structure  was  designed. 

In  aU  cases  the  designer  should  first  design  completely  the 
minor  portions  of  the  structure  and  determine  their  weight 
carefully  so  as  to  eliminate  as  much  uncertainty  as  possible. 
For  example,  in  the  design  of  a  railroad  bridge,  the  stringers 
should  first  be  figured  and  their  weight  carefully  determined, 
the  floor  beams  may  then  be  designed,  and  finally  the  lateral 
bracing,  thus  giving  considerable  information  as  to  the  total 
weight  of  the  bridge  and  throwing  the  uncertainty  into  the  main 
girders  or  trusses. 

6.  Weight  of  Railroad  Bridges.  It  is  possible  to  make  a 
more  accurate  preliminary  estimate  of  the  weight  of  such  bridges 
than  can  be  done  for  other  types  of  important  structures,  since 
there  is  less  variation  in  loads  and  other  conditions.  Current 
practice  on  first  ciass  American  railroads  differs  but  little,  and  it 
■  is  believed  that  the  diagrams  given  in  Figs.  5  to  10  inclusive  give 
reasonable  values  for  the  total  weight  of  the  sted  in  such  struc- 
tures. The  total  weight  of  the  bridge  includes  also  the  weight 
of  the  ties,  rails  and  other  accessories,  which  should  be  added 
to  the  values  given  in  the  diagrams.  For  the  ordinary  railroad 
bridge-floor  with  wooden  ties  this  weight  may  be  taken,  in  the 
lack  of  a  specific  design,  as  from  400  to  450  lbs.  per  linear  foot. 
For  solid  ballasted  floors  this  weight  is  of  course  much  greater. 

These  diagrams  were  furnished  by  the  Heath  A  Milligan 
Mfg.  Co.,  Paint  and  Color  Makers,  of  Chicago,  111.,  U.  8.  A., 
for   whom    they  were   prepared  by  consulting   engineers   con- 
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nected  with  one  of  the  large  raflroad  systems  of  the  country, 
and  are  for  carbon-eteel  bridges  designed  for  the  typic^  loco- 
motivea  shown  in  Fig.  11,  and  are  known  as  Cooper's  Eeo 
loading.     Where  other  loadings  are  to  be  used,  these  weights 
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may  be  changed  approximately  in  the  rjtio  of  the  locomotive 
weights. 

For  weights  of  cantilever  spans  and  nickel  steel  bridges  the 
reader  a  referred  to  the  paper  by  Dr.  J.  A.  L,  WaddeU  entitled 
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APPROXIMATE  TRUSS  WEIGHTS 


"  Nickd  Steel  for  Bridges "  puUished  in  the  TronsactioiiB  of 
the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engtneera,  Vol.  LXIII,  pages 
165  to  172.  For  bridgea  designed  for  either  heavier  or  lighter 
loads  these  wei^ts  may  be  altered  in  a  Bomewhat  less  propor- 
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tioQ  than  the  live  loads  in  accordance  with  the  designer's  judg- 
ment. 

6.  Approximate  Truss  Weights.  Bridges  differing  materially 
from  those  previously  considered  and  for  which  other  data  are 
not  available  may  be  estimated  by  the  following  rule  devised 
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by  Clarence  W.  Hudson,  Consulting  Engineer,  45  Broadway, 
New  York. 


Pia.  7. 


Let  L=  maximum  live  stress  in  bottom  chord. 
/  ■=  impact  in  member  in  which  L  occurs. 
Di  =  dead  stress  in  same  member  due  to  known  weight  of 

floor. 
i>2=dead  stress  in  some  member  due  to  weight  of  tniaa 

and  bracing  (guessed) . 
/i  =  allowable  unit  stress  in  tension. 
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let  Ai  -^area  in  square  inches  of  member  in  which  L  occurs. 
A2  -^area  in  square  inches  per  linear  unit  of  one  trusa. 
IF— weight  per  linear  foot  of  one  trusa  and  its  bracing. 
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The  above  is  based  upon  an  allowance  of  1.25Ai  for  the 
upper  chord,  I.25vli  for  the  web  membew,  A\  for  details,  and 
.5Ai  for  bracing.    The  weight  of  steel  is  used  in  round  Sgures 
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aa  10  lbs.  per  square  inch  of  croaa  section  for  a  bar  one  yard  in 
length. 

This  method  is  Baid  to  give  a  vety  close  approximation  to 
the  actual  weight. 


7t  Weight  of  Highway  Bridges.  The  weight  of  highway 
bridges  is  less  easily  determined  than  that  of  railroad  bridges 
since  the  width,  span,  floor  covering  and  character  of  loading 
are  subject  to  wide  variations.     Formulas  have  been  deduced 
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for  special  caaes,  but  these  are  of  little  value  and  will  not  be  quoted. 
The  designer  should  proceed  step  by  Btep  aa  previously  stated, 
and  if  experienced  should  obtain  good  results.    The  method  given 


Fia.  10. 

in  Art.  6  may  be  applied  in  order  to  obtain  an  approximate 
truss  weight. 

The  following  figures  for  weights  of  the  steel  in  actual  bridges 
in  the  city  of  Boston  may  be  useful  in  making  estimates  for 
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city  bridges.  These  bridges  are  all  modern  atructurea  designed 
for  heavy  street  car  traffic.  The  floor  in  all  cases  consists  of 
yellow  pine  underpianking,  5  or  6  inches  in  thickneaa,  water- 
proofed on  top,  and  supporting  a  5-inch  stone-block  pavement  on 
a  sand  cushion. 

These  values  together  with  those  of  paving  materials  were 
furnished  the  writer  by  Mr.  Frederic  H.  Fay,  formerly  Engineer  of 
Bridges  and  Ferries  of  the  Public  Works  Department  of  the  city  of 
Boston. 

.WEIGHT  OF  STEEL  I 


Bridge. 

Type. 

Spma. 

SqiunFoot. 

Plate  girder 
Pin  trusaes 

67  ft.  81  ina. 

72  ft.  0  ins.  to  85  ft.  0  ins. 

82  ft.  11  ins. 

80  ft.  0  ins. 

146  ft.  9i  ins. 

Craigie  (proposed) 

65.3    " 
67.0    " 

WEIGHT  OF  PAVING  MATERIAL 

\OT>.— B.M.-Btwrd  Meuure. 

Hard  (j^Uow)  pine,  4  Iba.  per  ft.  B.M.  (Where  protected  by 

waUrproofing  and  always  dry.    Otherwise  uae  4^  lbs.)  48  lbs.  per  eu.ft 

Creo-resinate  yellow  pine  paving  blocks 65       "       " 

Spruce  and  white  pine,  2^  lbs.  per  ft.  BM 30       "       " 

Bricks,  piessed  and  paving 150      "       " 

Portland  cement  concrete IflO       "       " 

TarcoDCTete  (haae  for  asphalt  walks,  et«.) 125      "       " 

Silicion  rock  (Simpson  Bros.) 140      "       " 

Trinidad  asphalt  (Barber  A^ihalt  Co,)  refined 74       "        " 

As  laid.. 140      " 

Granolithic  or  artificial  stone 150      "       " 

Pavements  (exclusive  of  sand  cushion): 

6-inch  granite  block 80  lbs.  per  gqJt. 

4-inch  brick 50  "        " 

4-inch  wood  block  (creo-reainate) 22  "        " 

Roadway  waterproofing: 

11  ins.  thick  (felt,  roofing  pitch,  sand,  and  road  pitch).  12  lbs.  per  sq.ft. 

Buckle  plates 10  to  20  "         " 

8.  Weight  of  Roof  Trusses.  The  weight  of  roof  trusses 
depends  upon  the  span,  distance  apart  of  trusses,  roof  covering 
and  roof  pitch.     The  conditions  are  somewhat  more  uniform 
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than  for  highway  bridgeB,  and  formulas  for  approximate  weights 
may  be  used  with  some  degree  of  success. 

The  formula  ^  which  follows  was  deduced  by  N.  Clifford 
Kicker  from  the  weight  of  50  roof  trusses  designed  for  spans 
from  20  to  200  ft.  in  length.  The  dbtance  apart  of  trusses  varied 
from  10  to  30  ft.  and  the  lise  from  tV  ^  i  the  span.  The  roofs 
were  assumed  as  covered  with  }  ins.  wooden  sheathing  carrying 
painted  tin.  The  snow  load  was  taken  as  20  lbs.  per  horizontal 
square  foot  and  wind  as  30  lbs.  per  square  foot  on  a  vertical 
plane,  properly  reduced  to  allow  for  pitch  of  roof.  Trusses  of 
yellow  pine  with  steel  verticals,  of  white  pine  with  steel  ver- 
ticals, and  entirely  of  steel  were  included. 

Let  ir=weight  of  truss  in  lbs.  per  square  foot  of  horizontal 
projection  of  roof. 
iS=span  in  ft. 

"'4+6K0 .(^> 

Steel  trusses  of  shorter  spans  than  100  ft.  probably  weigh 
somewhat  more  than  the  value  given  by  the  formula,  and  white 
pine  trusses  are  somewhat  lighter  than  those  of  yellow  pine. 

For  roof  trusses  under  other  conditions,  the  value  given 
by  the  formula  may  be  modified  or  the  designer  may  use  his 
judgment. 

The  following  table  gives  the  approximate  weights  per  square 
foot  of  roof  surface  for  some  of  the  roof  coverings  in  common  use 
(see  also  latter  portion  of  Art.  14) : 

Lb*,  per  tq.ft. 

I^e  ehingka 2 

Corrugated  iron,  without  sheathing 1  to    3.75 

Felt  and  asphalt,  without  sheathing 2 

Felt  and  gravel,  inthout  sheathing 5  to  10 

Slate,  i  in.  thick 9 

Tin,  without  sheathing 0.75 

Skylight  glaas,  A  ^  1  in^  including  frames 4  to  10 

White  pine  sheathing,  }  in.  thick 2 

Yellow  pine  sheathing,  }  in.  thick 4 

Tiles,  flat 15  to  20 

Tiles,  corrugated 8  to  10 

Tiles,  on  concrete  slabs 30  to  35 

Plastered  ceiling 10  to  15 

'  See  "  Bulletin  No.  16"  of  the  UniverBity  of  Illinois,  Engineering  Experi- 
ment SUtion,  entitled  "  A  Study  of  Roof  TnUBCs,"  by  N.  Clifford  Rtcker, 
ly.Areh.,  Professor  of  Architecture. 
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9.  Weight  of  SteeUframe  Buildings.  The  weight  of  Buch 
buildings  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  weight  of  walls,  floors, 
partitions  and  fire-proofing  and  these  can  be  estimated  in 
detail  from  the  arcliitect's  plans.  The  weight  of  the  steel  is, 
however,  so  variable  that  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  give  values 
for  it,  but  no  difficulty  need  arise  in  designing,  since  the  weight 
of  the  steel,  in  any  given  member  forms  but  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  the  load  which  it  has  to  carry. 

The  table  which  follows  may  be  used  in  determining  the 
weight  of  hollow  tile  floois  and  walls. 


WiUGHTB  OF  HOLLOW  TILE  FLOOR  ARCHES  AND  FIREPROOF 
HATERIAI^ 


Hollow  Bbick  fob  Fli.t  Abchbs,  Side  Constbucitoit 


•width  or  Span  bstiiwi  B«uu. 

Depth  ol  Arch. 

W«rtt^r^ 

einchee 

7  " 

8  " 

9  " 
10     " 
12      " 

27  pounds 

ThickDMS. 

■KM. 

aincbea 

3  " 

4  " 

5  '■ 

6  " 
S     " 

3  " 

4  '■ 

5  " 
8     " 
8     " 

11  pounds 

B«produced  from  "  Cambti*  Steel " 


y  penniinon  or  Cuobria  Steel  Co. 
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End  CoNSTBucnoN,  Fiat  Abch 


Width  of  apmbtwtmV-BU. 

Depth  olArdi. 

WeiAlper 

BqiuifoFoot. 

8  inches 

9  " 
10     " 
12     " 

27  pounds 

Fttbrimq,  Roofino,  and  CULIKa 


Fwoue  tomrootta  furring. 
"  roofing 


e-incb  segmental  arches;  26)  pounds  per  aquara  foot. 

S-incb  segmental  arches,  32  pounds  per  squara  foot. 

2-ineh  porous  temrcotta  partitions,  S  pounds  per  square  foot. 

BaptoduMd  from  "  Ounbrlm  Slsel "  hy  permladon  ot  Ciullbrim  Bted  CompBnr. 

Concrete  for  building  work  may  be  made  with  cinders,  broken 
stone  or  gravel,  and  its  weight  may  be  taken  bb  follows: 

Cinder  concrete,  112  Iba.  per  cubic  foot.  Trap  rock  or  gravel 
concrete,  150  to  155  lbs.  per  cubic  foot. 

For  concrete  reinforced  with  Bteel  add  4  lbs.  per  cubic  foot 
to  above  weights. 

In  practice  the  minimum  weight  of  a  fireproof  floor  may  be 
taken  as  75  lbs.  per  square  foot  except  for  office  buildings  where. 
10  lbs.  should  be  added  to  provide  for  movable  partitions. 

Fireproofing  for  columns  or  beams  may  be  either  of  terra- 
cotta or  concrete.  The  thickness  should  be  not  less  than  two 
inches.  The  weight  per  foot  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  member 
to  be  protected. 

10.  Live  Loads  for  Railroad  Bridges.  It  is  possible  to  deter- 
mine definitely  the  weights  of  the  locomotives  and  cars  used 
upon  a  given  railroad.  In  consequence  the  actual  live  loads 
crossing  a  given  bridge  can  be  ascertained  with  considerable 
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exactness,  though  it  is  necessary  to  make  due  allowance  for  the 
effect  of  high  speed,  irregularities  in  track,  and  other  dynamic 
effects  ffhic)i  do  not  occur  when  the  loads  are  at  rest.  These 
dynamic  forces  are  considered  in  Arts.  16  und  17  and  will  be 
neglected  for  the  present. 

Id  the  design  for  a  new  bridge  it  is  also  desirable  to  make 
due  allowance  for  possible  increase  in  'weight  of  locomotives 
and  cars,  hence  the  loads  for  which  bridges  are  designed  may  be 
somewhat  heavier  than  those  which  are  in  actual  use  at  the  time 
of  construction,  though  the  factor  of  safety  (see  Art.  19)  provides 
to  some  extent  for  such  increase. 

As  to  the  type  and  number  of  locomotives  and  character  of 
train  loading,  American  practice  is  fairly  uniform. 

Two  combinations  are  usually  considered : 

(a)  Two  consolidation  locomotives  followed  by  a  uniform 
load  per  foot. 

(b)  A  pair  of  axles  with  loads  somewhat  heavier  than  those 
of  the  consolidation  engine  and  no  uniform  load. 

The  former  loading  gives  the  maximum  stresses  for  most  cases, 
but  the  latter  is  sometimes  the  controlling  factor  for  stringers, 
short  beam  spans,  and  minor  truss  members. 

In  designing,  the  eifect  of  rails  and  ties  in  distributing  the 
locomotive  load  is  usually  neglected,  the  wheel  loads  being  con- 
sidered as  applied  at  points. 

As  the  actual  variation  in  wheel  spacing  and  loads  for  loco- 
motives of  different  makes  is  often  slight,  it  has  become  in  recent 
years  the  custom  of  many  railroads  to  specify  the  typical 
locomotives,  first  proposed  by  Theodore  Cooper,  Consulting 
Engineer,  of  45  Broadway,  New  York,  In  these  locomotives 
the  distance  between  axles  are  in  even  feet  and  the  wheel  loads 
in  even  thousands  of  pounds.  While  these  loads  and  spaces 
may  not  represent  actual  cases  they  agree  closely  with  average 
locomotives,  and  are  much  simpler  to  deal  with  than  loadings 
in  odd  hundreds  of  pounds  and  axle  spacings  in  feet  and  inches. 
Moreover,  the  uncertain  developments  of  the  future  and  the 
unknown  effect  of  impact  make  the  use  of  such  typical  loads 
but  little  less  accurate  than  the  use  of  actual  wheel  loads. 

Fig.  11  shows  Cooper's  Ego  locomotive,  which  is  suitable 
for  loads  carrying  heavy  traffic.  For  other  conditions  types 
known    as    Efo,    E«,    Eao,   etc.,  are  used,  these  differing  from 
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the  Ego  type  in  weight  only;  for  example,  in  the  Eto  type 
the  driving-wheel  axle  loads  are  40,000  lbs.  instead  of  60,000 
lbs.,  while  the  other  loads  are  proportionate.  This  has  the 
advantage  of  allowing  tables  of  moments  and  shears  made 
for  one  type  to  be  readily  used  for  another  type  by  multiplying 
by  a  simple  ratio.  Such  tables  are  now  incorporated  in  numer- 
ous handbooks  and  specifications. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  a  few  words  as  to  other  methods 
of  loadings  are  desirable.  Some  years  ago  there  was  consider- 
able agitation  in  favor  of  adopting  a  uniform  load,  in  order  to 
simplify  computation.  The  advantage  is  obvious  to  those  who 
are  familiar  with  such  work,  but  the  disadvantage  is  that  in 
order  to  obtain  properly  proportioned  trusses  this  load  must 
necessarily  vary  for  different  spans  and  for  different   members 

Loada  kre  kile  loadi, 

s {  I  s    s    sis; 

aaaa     8     *  t  » 


Fig.  II. — Diagram  ol  Cooper's  Ego  Standard  Loading. 

in  the  same  span.  This  offsets  to  a  considerable  extent  the 
advantage  gained.  Moreover,  the  adoption  of  the  above  stand- 
ard loadings  has  further  simplified  the  labor  of  computation  for 
actual  wheel  loads,  so  that  at  the  present  time  it  is  believed  that 
for  ordinary  structures  the  advantage  in  using  a  uniform  load 
is  too  small  to  consider.  For  complicated  trusses  a  combination 
of  the  two  methods  is  perhaps  best;  viz.,  the  use  of  iriieel  con- 
centrations for  web  members  and  of  a  uniform  load  for  the 
chords,  since  the  approximation  for  the  chords  by  using  a  uniform 
load  is  less  than  for  the  web  members. 

11.  Live  Loads  for  ffighway  Bridges,  The  magnitude  and 
character  of  such  loads  depend  almost  entirely  upon  the  location 
of  the  bridge.  If  it  be  a  large  city  or  in  a  district  where  heavy 
manufactured  articles  or  quarried  stones  of  great  weight  are  to 
be  transported  it  is  quite  probable  that  wagon  loads  from  20  to 
30  tons  may  at  times  pass  over  the  bridge.  Electric-car  loads 
of  from  40  to  60  tons  should  also  be  assumed,  as  such  cars  are 
already  in  use  in  some  portions  of  the  United  States,  while  the 
construction  of  interurban  electric  lines  in  many  sections  of 
the  country  indicates  a  future  widespread  extension   of  heavy 
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street  car  traffic.  The  amount  of  foot  travel  and  ordinary 
vehicular  traffic  on  highway  bridges  also  requires  careful  study. 
The  weight  per  square  foot  from  a  crowd  of  people  may  reach  the 
high  figure  of  150  lbs.,  which  is  probably  heavier  than  the  weight 
per  foot  from  horses  and  wagons  on  the  roadway.  To  assume, 
however,  that  such  a  load  is  likely  to  occur  over  the  entire  surface 
of  an  ordinary  bridge  is  absurd,  and  the  longer  and  wider  the 
bridge  the  leas  the'load  that  should  be  taken.  In  fact,  every 
considerable  highway  bridge  is  in  itself  a  problem  in  loading  and 
should  be  carefully  studied.  The  following  clause  from  the 
Massachusetts  Public  Service  Commission's  "Specifications  for 
Bridges  Carrying  Electric  Railways,"  prepared  in  1915  by  Lewis 
E.  Moore,  Bridge  and  Sigual  Engineer  of  the  commission,  may, 
however,  be  used  as  a  broad  general  guide  for  the  determination 
of  loads  for  ordinary  highway  bridges: 

"  (a)  For  city  bridges,  subject  to  heavy  loads: 
"For  the  fioor  and  its  supports,  a  imiform  load  of  100  lbs.  per 
square  foot  of  surface  of  the  roadway  and  sidewalks,  or  the  auto- 
truck described  under  ((f).     In  computing  the  fioor  beams  and 
supports,  the  railway  load  shall  be  assumed,  together  with  either 

(1)  this  uniform  load  extending  up  to  within  2  ft.  of  the  raUs,  or 

(2)  the  auto-lfuck  described  under  (d). 

"For  the  trusses  or  girders,  100  lbs.  per  square  foot  of  floor  sur- 
face for  spans  of  100  ft.  or  less,  80  lbs.  for  spans  of  200  ft.  or  over, 
and  proportionally  for  intermediate  spans.  This  uniform  load  is 
to  be  taken  as  covering  the  floor  up  to  within  two  feet  of  the  rails. 

"  (b)  For  suburban  or  town  bridges,  or  heavy  country  highway 
bridges :  , 

"For  the  floor  and  its  supports,  a  uniform  load  of  100  lbs.  per 
square  foot,  or  the  auto-truck  described  under  (d) ;  these  loads  to 
be  used  as  described  under  (a). 

"For  the  trusses  or  girders,  80  lbs.  per  square  foot  of  floor  sur- 
face for  spans  of  100  ft.  or  less,  and  60  lbs.  for  spans  of  200  ft.  or 
more,  and  proportionally  for  intermediate  spans;  to  be  used  as 
described  under  (a).     (See  d). 

"  (c)  For  light  country  highway  bridges: 

"For  the  fioor  and  its  supports,  a  uniform  load  of  80  lbs.  per 
square  foot  or  the  auto-truck  described  under  (d) ;  this  load  to  be 
used  as  described  under  (a),     (See  d.) 
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"  For  the  trusses  or  girders,  80  lbs.  per  square  foot  of  floor  sur- 
face for  spans  of  76  ft.  or  less,  and  50  lbs.  for  spans  of  200  ft.  or 
more,  and  proportionally  for  intermediate  spans;  to  be  used  as 
described  under  (o). 

"  (d)  All  parts  of  the  floor  of  a  highway  bridge  shall  be  pro- 
portioned to  carry  a  20-ton  auto-truck  having  6  tons  on  one  axle 
and  14  tons  on  the  other  axle,  the  axles  being  12  feet  apart  and  the 
distance  between  wheels  6  feet.  This  truck  is  assumed  to  occupy 
a  floor  space  32  feet  in  length  and  10  feet  in  breadth,  overhanging 
all  wheels  an  equal  amount. 

Snow  and  ice  load  miist  also  be  considered  in  computing 
the  stresses  in  draw  spans  when  open  since  such  stresses  may 
attain  considerable  importance.  The  magnitude  of  these  loads 
in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  will  probably  not  exceed  10  lbs. 
per  square  foot.  For  fixed  span  bridges  snow  need  not  be  taken 
into  account  since  the  maximum  wagon  and  other  loads  will  not 
occur  simultaneously  with  the  snow  load. 

12.  Live  Loads  for  Buildings.  The  proper  loads  for  buildings 
depend  upon  the  purpose  for  which  the  building  is  to  be  used, 
and  in  the  larger  cities  is  generally  prescribed  by  law. 

The  live  loads  which  follow  are  the  minimum  live  loads 
prescribed  by  the  present  New  York  city  building  laws  and 
represent  good  practice: 

FLOORS 

DweUing-htniBe,  apartment  house,  or  hotel 60  lbs.  per  sqit. 

Office  buiMing,  fitst  floor 160 

Office  building,  other  floors 75 

School  house 75 

Stable  or  curiage  hovae 7S 

Ptace  of  public  Maemb^ SO 

Ordinuy  stores,  light  manufacturing,  or  light  storage  120 
Stores  where  heavy  materials  are  kept,  waTehouses, 

andfactoriee 150  " 

ROOFS 
AH  roofs  with  pitch  less  than  20°,  50  Ibe.  per  sq.ft.  of  surface. 
AH  roofs  with  pitch  more  than  20°,  30  Ibe.  per  eq.ft.  of  horliontal  pro- 
jection of  Boifaoe. 

"  For  columns  of  dwellings,  office  buildings,  stores,  stables, 
and  public  buildings  when  over  five  stories  in  height  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  live  loads  may  be  made  as  follows: 

"  For  roof  and  top  floor  use  full  live  load;  for  each  succeeding 
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lower  floor  reduce  live  load  by  S  per  cent,  until  50  per  ceot  of 
the  live  loads  fixed  by  this  section  is  reached,  when  such  reduc- 
tion or  such  reduced  loads  shall  be  used  for  all  remaining  floors." 

For  further  information  upon  live  loads  for  buildings  the 
student  is  referred  to  the  article  by  C.  C.  Schneider  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  Vol.  LIV, 
page  371  et  aeq.,  with  the  ensuing  discussion. 

13.  Wind  Presnue.  Wmd  pressure  is  a  subject  upon  which 
little  exact  information  exists,  although  many  experimente  have 
been  made  and  much  study  given  to  the  subject  by  engineers 
and  scientists.     Among  the  unsettled  questions  are: 

a.  The  relation  between  pressure  and  velocity. 

b.  The  variation  of  pressure  with  size  and  shape  of  exposed 
plane  surfaces. 

c.  The  direction  and  intendty  of  pressure  upon  non-vertical 
surfaces. 

d.  The  intensity  of  pressure  upon  non-planar  surfaces. 

e.  The  total  pressure  upon  a  number  of  parallel  bars  or  other 
members  placed  side  by  side. 

/.  The  decrease  of  pressure  upon  leeward  surfaces. 

g.  The  lifting  powers  of  the  wind. 

a.  In  comment  upon  this  subject  it  may  be  said  that  the 
pressure  varies  about  as  the  square  of  the  velocity  and  that  the 
results  given  by  different  experimenters  vary  from 

i'=.005V=        to        ^=.00327*, 

of  which  the  latter  value  represents  the  result  of  unusually  care- 
ful experiments  by  Stanton  ^  upon  the  intensity  of  pressure  on 
plates  varying  in  size  from  25  to  100  sq.ft.  and  is  probably  more 
nearly  correct  than  the  higher  value.Iu  these  formulaa 

"p^pressure  in  pounds  per  square  foot, 
'V^  velocity  in  miles  per  hour. 

■  &«e  Uinutefl  of  Proceedrnga  of  the  Instituta  of  Civil  Engiaeers,  VoU. 
CLVTwid  CLXXI. 

■Praaaure  specified  for  bridge  in  Philippines  reoeullv  was  as  high  as  160 
lbs.  per  sq.ft.,  according  to  Howard  C.  fiaird,  of  BoAer,  Hodge  ft  Baird, 
ConBultine  Engineers,  tfor  York  City. 

» Wind  velocity  in  New  York  Qty  on  Feb.  22,  1912,  reported  aa  120 
miles  per  hour. 
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la  the  Stanton  formula  the  values  are  reduced  to  correspond 
to  a  temperature  of  W  F.  and  an  atmospheric  pressure  of  14.7 
Ibe.  per  square  inch. 

b.  The  variation  of  pressure  with  size  and  shape  of  exposed 
surface  is  important  and  is  not  weQ  understood,  although  it  is 
sure  that  the  resultant  pressure  on  a  large  surface  may  be  taken 
as  less  per  square  foot  than  that  on  a  small  surface,  since  the 
maximum  intensity  of  the  wind  is  due  to  gusts  of  comparatively 
small  cross-section. 

c.  The  pressure  upon  vertical  plane  surfaces  may  be  taken  as 
normal  to  the  surface  and  equal  in  intensity  to  the  assumed 
wind  pressure.  Upon  surfaces  which  are  not  vertieaJ,  the  pres- 
sure is  usually  considered  to  be  normal  to  the  surface  but  lower 
in  intensity  thui  upon  vertical  surfaces.  The  variation  in  pres- 
sure with  respect  to  the  slope  is  not  well  understood  and  a 
number  of  empirical  formulas  are  in  use,  among  which  may  be 
noted  the  much  used  Duchemin  formula 


and  the  Button  formula 

P,  =  P(sini)«-«"»'-'), (4) 

in  which  P»— intensity  of  normid  pressure  upon  the  given  surface, 
P= intensity  of  normal  pressure  upon  the  vertical  sur- 
face. 
i=an^e  made  by  surface  with  the  horizontal. 

A  formula  may  be  deduced  on  the  assumption  that  the  wind 
always  blows  in  horizontal  lines,  and  that  if  the  pressure  be 
resolved  into  normal  and  tangential  components,  the  tangential 
component  may  be  neglected. 

The  demonstration  is  as  follows: 

Let  the  wind  be  assumed  as  blowing  horizontally  gainst  the 
surface  oft  of  height  be  and  making  an  angle  t  with  the  horizontal. 


-f^ 
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Let  the  length  of  the  surface  be  one  foot,  perpendicular  to  the 
tdane  of  the  paper.      (See  Fig.  12.) 

Let  P— intensity  per  square  foot  of  the  horizontal  wind  force 
on  a  vertical  surface. 
Pn*'Uitensity  per  square  foot  of  the  normal  force  acting 

on  surface  ab. 
Pi  ^intensity  per  square  foot  of  the  tangential  force  acting 
on  surface  ab. 

The  total  horizontal  pressure  on  surface  ab  then  equals  Ph. 
The  normal  component  of  this  pressure  =  FA  sin  i. 

The  intensity  of  the  normal  component  = r — • 

But  ab^J^,     .■•  P.-Psin^t.  (5) 

smi 

This  formula  gives  lower  values  than  the  empirical  formtdas 
(3)  and  (4)  and  probably  gives  too  low  results  since  it  makes  no 
allowance  for  the  reduction  in  pres- 
sure on  the  leeward  side  which  is 
known  to  exist,  and  which  may  in 
part  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of 
the  tangential  component.  It  should 
also  be  noted  that  the  wind  does  not  blow 
Fio.  12.  uniformly  in  horizontal  lines  but  may 

deviate  considerably  from  this  direction. 
The  values  given  by  these  three  formulas  are  tabulated  for 
comparison  on  page  23,  using  an  assumed  value  of  30  lbs.  per 
square  foot  for  P. 

In  the  absence  of  further  experience  upon  this  phase  of  wind 
pressure  it  would  seem  wise  to  use  one  of  the  empirical  formulas 
instead  of  the  theoretical  one,  and  the  Button  formula  (4)  is 
frequently  used  by  structural  engineers  in  England  and  the 
United  States. 

The  following  theorem  relating  to  the  wind  pressure  upon 
plane  surfaces  is  particularly  useful  in  determining  reactions  upon 
roof  trusses: 

The  horizontal  component  of  the  total  normal  pressure  upon 
a  plane  surface  equals  the  intensity  of  the  normal  pressure  multi- 
plied by  the  area  of  the  vertical  projection  of  the  surface,  and 
the  vertical  component  of  the  total  normal  pressure  equals  that 
intensity  multiplied  by  the  area  of  the  horizonUd  projection  of 
the  surface. 
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This  theorem  applies  to  any  surface  subjected  to  a  uniformly 
distributed  normal  pressure  and  may  be  proven  as  follows: 
Let  Pn— intensity  of  the  normal  force  ^_ 

acting  upon  surface  ab, 
Pk  -=  horizontal     component     of 
total  normal  forae  upon  ob. 
P,- vertical  component  of  total 

normal  force  upon  ab. 
6c— vertic^  projection  of  ab,  Pia.  13, 

ac —horizontal  projection  of  ab. 
0  —angle  between  ab  and  horizontal. 

Assume  surface  ab  to  be  of  length  unity  perpendicular  to 
paper. 

Then  total  normal  pressure  on  ab=PnXab. 

he 
hence  P»=P„Xa6Xam  ff-P„Xa&X-7 -P»X&c 


and 


P,=P,Xa&Xco8tf=P«XofcX-T-P»Xac. 


Since  be  and  ac  aii  the  vertical  and  horizontal  projections 
of  ab,  the  theorem  is  proven. 

TABLE  FOR  WIND  PRESSURE.  P-30  LBS.  PER  SQ.FT. 


i 

P  ■•■■'( 

„  2«nt 

P0>inO(i-M«-i-i) 

Button  Formult. 

S" 

0.0 

5.2 

3.9 

10" 

0.9 

lO.I 

7.3 

15" 

2.0 

14.6 

10.6 

20" 

3.6 

18.4 

13.7 

26" 

6.3 

21.5 

16.9 

30" 

7.6 

24.0 

19.9 

35" 

9.9 

26.8 

22.6 

40" 

12.4 

27.3 

25.1 

45" 

15.0 

28.3 

27.0 

50" 

17.6 

29.0 

28.6 

65" 

20.1 

29.4 

.29.7 

60" 

22.6 

66" 

24.6 

AUto60" 

Abi)w60" 

7V 

26.4 

use  30  lb). 

uaeSOIbs. 

75" 

28.0 

80" 

29.1 

85" 

29.7 

90" 

30.0 

24 
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It  will  be  observed  that  if  fl  is  greater  than  45°,  P*  will  be 
larger  than  P^;  if  less  P,  will  be  the  larger.  It  is  obvious 
that  this  is  correct  since  the  steeper  the  roof  the  greater  the 
horizontal  component.  When  (?=90°,  Pj=0  and  when(?=0, 
Pa=0. 

The  application  of  this  method  to  the  si^ution  of  a  problem 
is  given  in  Art.  25. 

d.  The  pressure  upon  non-planar  surfaces  ia  important  in  the 
case  of  chimneys,  stand-pipes,  and  other  similar  objects. 

If  the  assumptions  previously  made  in  the  deduction  of  for- 
mula (5)  be  also  made  for  curved  surfaces  the  total  pressure  upon 
such  surfaces  can  be  easUy  figured.  The  following  demonstra- 
tion shows  the  solution  for  the  .case  of  a  vertical  cylinder. 

Let  P= intensity  of  pressure  on  a 
vertical  plane. 
"^  P„  =  intensity  of  pressure  on  a 

I  plane    making   an   angle 

of  90° -5  with  the  direc- 
tion of  the  wind  — P  sin* 
(90°-^. 
P,  =tangential    component    of 
pressure  on  same  plane. 
The  normal  pressure  on  the   dif- 
ferential area  ab  subtended  by  the 


Pio.  14. 


ang.e  d 


As  the  tangential  component  Pf 
is  neglected  by  hypothesis  and  the  component  of  P„  acting  upon 
surface  ab  in  a  direction  parallel  to  e/  is  balanced  by  an  equal  and 
opposite  component  upon  cd,  the  force  tending  to  overturn  the 
cylinder  is  the  summation  of  the  components  of  P„  parallel  to  fftn. 
and  is  given  by   the  following  expression: 


/: 


P8m=(90»-»)M»«os 


.  phd  n 


eos^l? 


=^^r%os(?(l-sin*fl 

=  two-thirds  of  the  total  pressure  on  a  plane  diametrical  section. 


^(I)-|™ 
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In  a  similar  manner,  the  pressure  on  a  spherical  or  conical 
surface  may  be  computed. 

The  pressures  obtained  by  this  method  lack  experimental 
proof  but  are  probably  more  nearly  correct  than  the  preasure 
obtained  by  tbfT  same  method  upon  plane  surfaces.  The  value 
given  for  the  cylinder  is  quite  generally  used. 

€.  With  respect  to  the  total  pressure  upon  a  number  of  paral- 
lel bars  placed  side  by  side  it  may  be  stated  that  experiments 
previously  referred  to  indicate  that  the  total  pressure  on  a  pair 
of  circular  plates  placed  1)  diameters  apart  is  less  than  that  on 
one  plate  from  which  the  conclusion  is  drawn,  that  the  pressure 
OD  the  leeward  plate  is  in  a  direction  opposite  to  currant.  When 
plates  were  placed  2.15  diameters  apart  the  resultant  pressure 
on  the  two  j^ates  was  found  to  equal  that  oti  &  single  plate  and 
the  shielding  effect  was  found  to  be  well  maintained  with  wider 
spacing,  since  at  a  distance  of  five  diameters  the  total  pressure 
was  only  1.78  that  on  a  single  plate. 

/.  The  pressure  upon  the  windward  side  of  an  exposed  surface 
is  a  function  of  the  density  and  velocity  of  the  air  currents. 
The  pressure  on  the  leeward  side  is  also  a  function  of  the  shape 
of  the  surface,  and  has  been  shown  by  numerous  experiments 
to  be  less  than  the  static  pressure  of  the  air  current.  The  resultant 
total  pressure  upon  a  surface  is  in  consequence  not  only  a  function 
of  the  direct  pressure  on  the  windward  side  but  also  of  the  pressure 
on  the  leeward  side,  which  in  turn  ia  a  function  of  the  form  of 
the  surface.  It  is  therefore  doubtful  if  an  algebraical  formula 
can  be  deduced  which  will  give  the  pressure  on  surfaces  of  vary- 
ing shape  with  any  considerable  degree  of  precision. 

g.  In  the  case  of  a  very  rapid  reduction  of  atmospheric  pres- 
sure, as  in  a  tornado,  it  is  often  observed  that  building  roofs  are 
lifted  and  walls  blown  outward.  This  phenomenon  is  due  to 
the  air  m  the  building,  which  is  under  more  or  less  restraint, 
changing  pressure  leas  rapidly  than  the  outside  air  and  thereby 
producing  a  difference  in  pressure.  Thia  lifting  action  doubtless 
occurs  to  a  greater  or  less  d^ree  whenever  the  external  pressiue 
is  reduced,  and  should  be  guarded  against  by  anchoring  roofs 
securely  to  the  walls. 

The  many  uncertmnties  connected  with  wind  pressure  make 
worthless  the  attempts  to  specify  with  precision  its  magnitude 
and  direction.     In  the  lack  of  additional  information  and  fur- 
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ther  theoretical  studies  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  devia- 
ting from  the  common  rules  which  have  been  used  in  bridge 
design  in  the  United  States  for  mBny  years  with  satisfactory 
results.     These  rules  may  be  stated  as  follows : 

The  portal,  vertical  and  horizontal  bracing  shall  be  pro- 
portioned for  a  wind  pressure  of  30  lbs.  per  square  foot  on  the 
surface  of  the  ajiplied  load,  and  on  the  exposed  surfaces  of  the 
floor  system  and  both  trusses.  The  pressure  on  the  applied 
load  shall  be  considered  as  a  moving  live  load,  and  the  other 
pressure  as  a  dead  load.  For  structures  of  ordinary  spans  the 
wind  stresses  shall  iUso  be  computed  upon  the  unloaded  structure 
for  a  pressure  of  50  lbs.  per  square  foot.  In  the  design  the  max- 
imum stress  computed  by  either  of  the  above  methods  shall  be 
used. 

The  wind  stresses  in  main  truss  members  shall  also  be  com- 
puted, but  if  the  combined  stress  in  any  members  due  to  dead 
load,  vertical  live  load  and  wind  load  does  not  exceed  by  more 
than  20  per  cent  the  allowable  unit  stress  no  allowance  in  the 
main  members  need  be  made  for  the  wind. 

In  computing  the  area  of  exposed  surface  take  twice  the 
front  surface  of  members  composed  of  many  bars,  and  1.5  that 
of  bars  in  pairs.  The  pressure  upon  the  ends  of  ties,  and  upon 
the  guard  timbers  should  not  be  neglected  and  may  be  con- 
sidered as  one  square  foot  per  linear  foot  of  bridge. 

For  wind  pressure  on  roofs  and  buildings  it  is  common  prac- 
tice to  allow  30  lbs,  per  square  foot  acting  horizontally  upon 
the  sides  and  ends  of  buildings,  or  on  the  vertical  projection  of 
roofs.  It  is  also  very  important  to  figure  the  wind  stresses  on 
the  steel  frame  considering  it  as  an  independent  structure 
without  walls,  floors  or  partitions,  since  failures  often  occur  in 
erection. 

For  lateral  pressure  on  steam  railroad  bridges  and  trestles, 
due  account  should  be  taken  of  the  sidewise  vibration  of  the  train 
in  addition  to  the  wind  force.  The  following  paragraphs  from 
the  general  specifications  of  the  American  Railway  Engineering 
Association  for  steel  railroad  brii^es  may  be  used  as  a  guide. 

All  spans  shall  be  designed  for  a  lateral  force  on  the  loaded 
chord  of  200  lbs.  per  linear  foot  plus  10  per  cent  of  the 
specified  train  load  on  one  track,  and  200  lira,  per  linear  foot 
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on  the  unloaded  chord;  these  forces  being  considered  as 
moving. 

Viaduct  towers  shall  be  designed  for  a  force  of  50  lbs.  per 
square  foot  on  one  and  one-half  times  the  vertical  projection  of 
the  structure  unloaded;  or  30  lbs.  per  square  foot  on  the  same 
surface  plus  400  lbs.  per  linear  foot  of  structure  applied  7  ft. 
above  the  rail  for  assumed  wind  force  on  train  when  the  structure 
ia  either  fully  loaded  or  loaded  on  either  track  with  empty  cars 
assumed  to  weigh  1200  lbs.  per  linear  foot,  whichever  gives  the 
larger  strEiin. 

14.  Snow  Load.  The  weight  per  foot  of  snow  and  ice  varies 
greatly  with  climatic  conditions.  The  following  rule  suggested 
by  C.  C.  Schneider  in  the  paper  recently  referred  to  gives  reason- 
able results  for  conditions  similar  to  those  existing  in  Boston  and 
New  York; 

"  Use  for  all  slopes  up  to  20°  with  the  horizontal  25  lbs.  per 
square  foot  of  horizontal  projection  of  roof.  Reduce  this  value 
by  one  pound  for  each  additional  degree  of  slope  up  to  4&°,  above 
which  no  snow  need  be  considered." 

To  determine  the  maximum  stresses  in  a  truss  member,  wind 
and  snow  must  be  properly  combined.  The  following  combina- 
tions may  exist  and  should  be  considered: 

Dead  load  with  snow  on  both  sides. 

Dead  load  with  snow  on  one  aide  and  wind  on  the  other. 

Dead  load  with  ice  at  10  lbs.  per  square  foot,  properly  reduced 
according  to  slope,  on  both  sides,  and  wind  on  one  side. 

The  nuiximum  stress  as  determined  by  either  of  these  com- 
binations should  be  used. 

For  roof  trussea  of  short  span  it  is  becoming  the  custom  to 
combine  the  snow,  wind,  and  dead  load  by  using  a  value  suffi- 
cient to  cover  them  all.  The  following  are  suggested  by  Schneider 
as  minimum  loads  per  square  foot  of  exposed  surface  to  provide 
for  combined  dead,  wind  and  snow  loads  on  spans  less  than  80 
ft.    These  loads  are  to  be  taken  as  acting  vertically. 

Lbi. 

Gnvel  or  compostion,  on  boKrds,  Bat  Hlopes,  1  to  6  or  Ism 50 

Gravel  or  composition,  on  boftido,  Ht«ep  slopM,  more  than  1  to  6  .  .  4S 

Gravel  or  composition,  on  3-inch  flat  tile  or  einder  eoncnte 60 

Comigatod  sheeting  on  boards  and  puriina 40 

Slate  on  boards  and  purlins 60 

Slate  on  3-inch  flat  tile  or  cinder  concrete 06 

THa  on  steel  purlins 65 
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Where  no  snow  ia  likely  to  occur  these  values  are  to  be  reduced 
by  10  lbs.,  but  no  roof  is  to  be  designed  for  less  than  40  lbs. 

For  roofs  with  other  coverings  than  those  above  use  30  lbs. 
per  square  foot  of  horizontal  projection  for  combined  effect  of 
snow  and  wind  on  all  slopes. 

10.  Cenblfugal  Force  and  Friction.  For  railroad  bridges  on 
curves  the  effect  of  centrifugal  force  must  be  considered.  This 
may  be  computed  by  the  foUowing  formula: 

C-COSff"!)  for  a  curvature  up  to  50,     ...     (6) 

where  C^centrifugal  force  in  pounds; 
IF -^weight  of  train  in  pounds; 
D  —  degree  of  curvature. 

The  coefficient  for  centrifugal  force  (0.03)  to  be  reduced 
0.001  for  every  degree  of  curvature  above  5'^. 

On  trestle  towers  and  similar  structures  the  longitudinal 
thrust  of  the  train  must  be  considered.  This  may  be  taken  as 
having  its  maximmn  value  when  the  brakes  are  set  and  the 
wheels  sliding,  and  may  be  computed  assuming  a  value  of  0.2 
for  the  coefficient  of  sliding  friction. 

16.  Impact  on  Sailroad  Bridges.  It  is  easy  to  determine  the 
weight  per  wheel  applied  to  a  railroad  bridge  by  the  locomotive 
or  cars  of  a  given  train  when  at  rest,  but  when  in  motion  the 
effect  of  unbalanced  locomotive  drivers,  roughness  of  track,  flat, 
irregular  or  eccentric  wheels,  rapidity  of  application,  and  cen- 
trifugal force  induced  by  deflection  of  structure,  cannot  be  deter- 
mined theoretically  and  has  not  yet  been  precisely  determined 
by  experiment.  Neither  ts  the  distribution  of  these  loads  by 
rails  and  ties  a  matter  which  can  be  easily  ascertained.  In 
consequence  the  engineer  is  compelled  either  to  use  a  low  unit 
stress  or  to  increase  the  live  stresses  by  an  allowance  for  "  impact" 
sufficient  to  cover  these  uncertainties.  The  latter  method  is  more 
scientific  and  is  coming  into  general  use.  Impact  is  used  in 
mechanics  to  mean  the  dynamic  effect  of  a  suddenly  applied 
load,  but  as  used  in  bridge  engineering  it  stands  for  the  increased 
stress  produced  in  a  member  not  only  by  the  rapid  application 
of  the  load,  but  also  by  the  other  causes  just  mentioned,  and 
the  term  "  coefficient  of  impact "  is  given  to  the  factor  by  which 
the  live  stress  must  be  multiplied  to  obtain  the  impact.     No 
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rational  formula  for  determiiuDg  this  coefficient  of  impact  lias 
yet  been  deduced,  but  several  empirical  formulas  are  in  more  or 
less  common  use. 

It  is  proven  in  mechanics  that  a  load  when  instantaneously 
applied  to  a  bar  producea  a  stress  exactly  double  that  caused 
by  the  same  load  when  gradually  applied.  In  the  ordinary 
structure  the  maximum  load  is,  however,  never  applied  instan- 
taneously, though  in  short  railroad  bridges  the  length  of  time 
required  to  produce  maximum  moment  or  shear  is  very  small. 
In  consequence  sudden  application  alone  is  never  sufficient  to 
double  the  live  etreeses  as  computed  for  quiescent  loads.  Many 
engineers,  however,  use  for  short  spans  a  coefficient  equal  to 
unity,  assuming  that  the  effect  of  vibration  and  other  uncer- 
tainties is  balanced  by  the  difference  between  the  stress  due  to 
instantaneous  application  and  that  due  to  the  very  rapid  but 
not  instantaneous  application  caused  by  a  railroad  train.  For 
longer  spans  the  coefficient  is  generally  reduced. 

The  two  following  formulas  represent  two  different  types  of 
impact  formulas: 

From  Specifications  of  the  American  Railway  Engineering 
Association, 

'-'E^o- <^ 

Fiom  Specifications  of  the  Department  of  Railroads  and 
Canals,  Canada, 

'-^ ») 

In  these  formulas 
/=  impact. 
L>^lcngth  in  feet  of  distance  which  must  be  loaded  to 

produce  maximum  live  stress  in  member. 
S'-that  maximum  live  stress,  and 
D'^the  dead  stress. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  for  short  spans  the  coefficient 
in  the  first  formula  is  very  nearly  unity,  and  that  this  also  applies 
to  the  second  formula  unless  the  bridge  is  unusually  heavy  or 
the  live  loads  very  light.  The  first  formula  has  been  quite 
generally  adopted  by  American  engineers,  and  while  purely  empir- 
ical agrees  reasonably  well  with  such  experiments  as  have  been 
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made,  aad  is  in  a  logical  form.     It  v'Hl  be  used  hereafter  in  this 
book. 

For  full  dificussion  of  impact  upon  railroad  bridges  with  ex- 
perimental data,  see  Bulletin  No.  125  of  the  American  Railway 
Engineering  Afisociation. 

17.  Inqiact  OD  Hl^way  Bridges  and  Buildings.  Allowance  for 
impact  upon  these  structures  may  usually  be  less  than  for  railroad 
bridges.  The  Massachusetts  Pubhc  Service  Commission's  Speci- 
fications specify  50  per  cent  aUowance  for  impact  due  to  auto- 
truck described  on  page  19  for  steel  stringers,  floor  beams, 
hangers,  and  truss  members  receiving  their  whole  load  from  one 
panel  point  only.  For  other  live  loads  these  specifications  pro- 
vide for  25  per  cent  impact  for  steel  floor  beams  and  stringers,  40 
per  cent  for  floor-beam  hangers  and  counters,  and  a  uniformly 
varying  factor  for  main  girder  and  other  truss  members  varying 
from  25  per  cent  for  a  20  ft.  span  to  10  per  cent  for  200  ft.  and 
longer  spans. 

For  buildings  it  is  customary  to  make  no  allowance  for  impact, 
except  where  moving  cranes  or  other  shock-producing  machinery 
are  used. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  impact  it  should  be  noted  that  it 
is  probable  that  the  effect  of  impact  upon  wooden  beams  is  less 
injurious  than  upon  steel  beams  owing  to  the  greater  elasticity  of 
the  wood,  and  that  unit  stresses  for  timber  as  generally  specified 
are  for  use  without  impact. 

18.  Inner  Forces.  The  allowable  working  unit  stresses  for  a 
given  structure  depend  upon  the  material,  the  character  of  load- 
ing, the  precision  with  which  the  stresses  can  be  computed,  and 
the  uses  to  which  the  structure  is  to  be  put.  If  proper  allowance 
for  impact  be  made  the  character  of  loading  may,  however,  be 
neglected. 

The  following  unit  stresses  represent  good  practice  for  ordi- 
nary structural  steel  structures,  provided  proper  aUotoance  for 
impact  be  made. 


AST.  18  WORKING 

WORKINQ  STREaSES.    BTRUCTORAL  BTEEI. 
UltJnule  tenmle  streogtb  bom  56,000  to  64,000  Ibe.  per  sq.  iucli 
Live  Load  to  bk  Incbsased  to  Allow  fob  Impact 
Tennon  6n  net  Motion,  and  extreme 

fibre  rtress  in  bending 18,000  lbs.  per  Bq.in. 

f  16,000-70-  lb«.  per  aq.in. 

Comprenicm  in   cohmuu ^th    ^ 'mMimum     of 

(      14,000  Iba. 
Sheuoanet  section  of  plat«  girder  weba  and  on 

machine-driven  shop  rivets 12,000  lbs.  per  sq.in. 

Bending  on  extiene  fiber  of  pins 24,000  " 

Bearing  on  pins  and  BhofMlriven  rivets 24,000  " 

Bearing  on  hand-driven  rivets 18,000  " 

Shear  on  hand-driven  rivets ^ 9,000  " 

Modulus  of  elastidtjr 28,000,000 

These  unit  streaaea  may  be  incieased  by  2S  per  cent  in  case  total  streea 
ia  member  is  found  by  combining  live,  dead,  impact  and  wind  stressea. 

Id  the  expreedon  for  the  compreesion  in  coIumDa  -  -=maximum 
value  of  ratio  of  the  unsupported  length  of  column  to  radius  of  gyra- 
tion, both  values  being  expressed  in  inches.  This  ratio  should  be  re- 
stricted by  the  form  of  the  column  so  that  it  will  not  exceed  100  for 
main  membeia  and  120  for  lateral  and  other  secondary  members. 

Tfaefollowingvalues,  with  the  exception  of  that  for  tension,  are 
recommended  for  timber  for  railroad  bridges  by  the  American  Rul- 
way  Engineering  Afisociation,  and  may  be  used  for  green  timber 
and  without  allowance  for  impact.  For  highway  bridges  and 
trestles  these  figures  may  be  increased  by  25  per  cent,  and  for 
buildings  when  protected  from  weather  and  reasonably  free  from 
impact  by  50  per  cent.  For  these  values  and  for  timber  other 
than  yellow  pine  see  "Proceedings  of  the  American  Kailway 
Engineering  Association,"  Vol.  10,  Fart  I,  p.  564. 

WORKING  STRESSES.    LONG-LEAF  YELLOW  PINE 
No  Allowamod  for  Impact  Rbocibbd 

Bearing  akmg  grain 1,300  Iba.  per  sq.in. 

Compreraon  in  columns,  length  over  15  diameters ^''^(^"SaT/ 

Tenscm  parallel  to  grain 1,400  lbs.  persq.in. 

Bending,  extreme  fibre  stress 1,300  ' ' 

Shearing  along  grain  in  beams 120  ' ' 

Shearing  along  giwtt  in  chord  blocks,  etc ISO  " 


BfoduluB  of  dastJcity 1,600,000  " 

——maximum  value  of  ratio  of  unsupported  length  of  column  to  l^t  diam- 
eter, botii  values  being  expreeaed  in  indies. 

For  deflection  of  yellow-iane  beams  under  long-continued  loading,  use  for 
,  modulus  of  elasticity  800,000  Iba. 


A  I 
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The  following  values  for  bearing  on  masonry  represent  good 
practice : 

WORKING  STRESSES.    BEARING  ON  MASONRY 
Live  Load  to  bi  Incbbasbd  to  Allow  for  Impact 


19.  Factor  of  Safety.  The  unit  stresses  given  in  the  previous 
article  are  all  much  less  than  the  breaking  strength  of  the  material, 
the  ratio  between  the  breaking  strength  and  the  allowable  unit 
stresses  being  known  as  the  "  factor  of  safety."  The  necessity 
for  using  such  a  low  value  is  due  to  the  following  facts : 

1.  Material  can  not  be  stressed  with  safety  above  the  elastic 
limit,  which  is  generally  not  more  than  one  half  the  breaking 
strength. 

2.  The  magnitude,  point  of  application,  and  distribution  of 
the  live  loads  as  well  as  the  allowance  for  impact  is  approximate. 

3.  The  material  is  variable  in  quality,  and  may  be  injured 
in  fabrication. 

4.  The  effect  of  changbg  conditions  can  not  be  predicted. 
This  applies  to  character  and  amount  of  loading  and  to  deteri- 
oration of  material  through  rust  or  rot. 

5.  The  common  theories  give  primary  stresses  only  and 
ne^ect  the  secondary  stresses  due  to  distortion  of  the  structure, 
these  additional  stresses  being  sometime^  of  considerable  im- 
portance. 

PROBLEMS 

1.  Using  the  Hutton  formula,  determine  the  horizontal  and  vertical 
components  of  tlie  total  wind  force  on  the  side  LiUi  of  roof  truss  A, 
for  an  assumed  wind  pressure  of  30  lbs.  per  square  foot  on  a  vertical 
surface.     Direction  of  wind  shown  by  arrows. 

2.  Determine  the  horizontal  wind  pressure  per  square  ft,  required  to 
tip  the  car,  assuming  the  direction  of  the  wind  to  be  perpendicular  to  its 
aide.     Neglect  wind  presaure  on  trucks. 

3.  Ck>mpute  the  impact  in  pounds  by  formulas  (7)  and  (8)  for  a 
bridge  member  subjected  to  the  following  conditions : 

Maximum  live  stress 200,000  lbs. 

Dead  stress 100,000  " 

Loaded  length  when  stress  is  a  maximum —  100  ft. 
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i.  State  whether  each  of  the  beama  shown  is  etatically  determined 
with  respect  to  the  outer  forces  and  give  reasons.  Assume  that  the 
magnitude  and  position  of  applied  loads,  and  position  of  points  of  sup- 
port are  known  in  all  cases.' 

la.  Estimate  from  the  diagram  of  Fig.  8  the  total  weight  of  steel  in  a 
double-track  through  pin  bridge  of  150  ft.  span,  and  determine  its  total 
cost,  assuming  the  steel  to  cost  four  cents  per  pound,  erected  and 
painted. 

tb.  Determine  weight  per  lineal  foot  of  track  of  a  railroad  bridge  door 
made  up  as  follows: 

Ties,  yellow  pine,  8"  X  8"  X  10'-0"-12"  c  to  c.  Guard  timber, 
yellow  pine,  8"  X  6".  Rails  and  fastenings,  150  lbs.  per  lineal  ft.  of 
track. 

4c  Determine  weight  of  ballast  per  lineal  foot  of  a  single-traclc  solid 
floor  bridge  asBuming  average  depth  and  width  of  ballast  to  be  14  in.   . 
and  13  ft.  respectively.    Wdght  of  ballast  per  cu.  ft.  to  be  assumed  aa 
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LAWS    OF    STATICS,    REACTIONS,    SHEARS    AND    MOMENTS, 
INFLUENCE  LINES 

20.  Laws  of  statics.  The  theory  of  structures  is  based  upon 
the  fundamental  principles  of  statics,  and  these  the  student  must 
thoroughly  understand. 

For  the  present  atruclures  in  a  plane  and  vdtk  the  applied  loads 
acting  in  the  same  plane  alone  will  be  considered.  Such  structurea 
will  be  in  equilibrium  if  the  following  conditions  are  satisfied: 

1.  The  algebraic  sum  of  the  components  of  all  the  forces 
acting  parallel  to  any  axis  must  equal  zero. 

2.  The  algebraic  sum  of  the  moments  of  all  the  forces  about 
any  axis  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  forces  must  equal  zero. 

If.  the  forces  be  resolved  into  components  parallel  to  two 
rectangular  axes,  OX  and  OY,  and  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  forces 
parallel  to  OX  be  designated  as  ^X  and  of  these  parallel  to  OF 
ejs  ^Y,  the  first  of  above  conditions  will  be  fulfilled  when  £X=0 
and  Sy^O,  hence  the  two  principles  stated  above  are  fully 
comprehended  by  the  three  following  equations: 

2X=0,     ^Y=0,     SJtf=0. 

If  the  forces  acting  upon  a  body  do  not  satisfy  all  of  these 
three  equations,  then  the  body  cannot  be  in  equilibrium.  For 
example,  if  X.X=0  and  ^Y=0,  but  Sitf  does  not,  the  body 
is  in  a  condition  of  rotation  about  a  stationary  axis.  If  2  F  «  0 
and  ^M=0,  but  XX  does  not,  then  the  body  has  a  motion  of 
translation  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  X  &xla. 

It  is  often  advantageous  to  use  2M = 0  more  than  once,  using 
different  axes.  If  used  three  times  without  the  other  equations, 
it  will  satisfy  all  three  equations  unless  the  traces  of  the  three 
axes  with  the  plane  of  the  forces  lie  in  the  line  of  action  of  the 
resultant. 

In  practice  it  is  conunon  to  use  horizontal  and  vertical  axes 
for  which  case  the  first  two  equations  may  be  written 

2^  =  0    and     J^V^O. 
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21.  Reactions.  Each  of  the  reactions  upon  a  atnicture  may 
have  three  unknown  properties,  viz.,  magnitude,  direction,  and 
point  of  application.  Usually,  however,  the  point  of  application 
of  each  reaction  is  fixed  in  position  and  the  direction  of  at  least 
one  of  the  reactions  ia  known.  If  this  condition  exists  when  there 
are  two  points  of  support,  i.e.,  two  reactions,  as  is  the  case  in 
most  atructures,  there  remain  but  three  unknown  properties  of  the 
reactions,  all  of  which  may  be  computed  by  the  three  equations 
of  Btatics,  and  the  structure  ia  statically  determined  with  respect 


Fig.  15. 
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to  the  outer  forces,  whether  it  is  or  is  not  possible  to  determine 
the  inner  stresses  by  statics.  If  there  are  more  than  three 
unknown  prof>erties  of  the  reactions,  e.g..  If  only  the  points  of 
application  are  fixed;  or  if  the  structure  is  supported  on  more 
than  two  points,  then  it  is  statically  tmdetermined  with  respect 
to  the  outer  forces,  tmless  some  special  form  of  construction  is 
adopted,  as  in  the  three-hinged  arches  and  cantilever  bridges 
considered  later.     If  there  are  fewer  than  three  unknowns,  then 
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tiie  structure  is  in  general  unstable  and  will  tend  to  move  bodily 
under  the  applied  loads  unless  these  fulfil  certain  special  con- 
ditions. 

Illustrations  of  the  above  conditions  are  afforded  by  the 
structures  shown  in  Figs.  15,  16,  17  and  18,  for  all  of  which  the 
position  and  magnitude  of  the  applied  loads,  and  all  of  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  structure  are  supposed  to  b$  known. 
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Fig.  15  repreaente  the  ordinary  masonry  arch  in  which  each 
reaction  is  unknown  in  direction,  magnitude,  and  point  of  appli- 
cation. In  consequence  the  structure  is  indeterminate  with 
respect  to  the  outer  forces  in  a  three-fold  degree.  Fig.  16  shows 
a  two-hin^d  arch  which  has  the  point  of  application  of  both 
reactions  determined,  but  the  magnitude  and  direction  of  neither 
are  known,  hence  it  is  indeterminate  in  the  first  degree  with 
respect  to  the  outer  forces.  In  Fig.  17  a  set  of  rollers  is  shown 
at  one  end.  The  function  of  these  rollers  is  to  make  the  reaction 
at  that  end  perpendicular  to  the  supporting  surface  since  the 
rollers,  if  in  good  condition,can  olter  but  little  resbtance  to  motion 
along  this  surface.  This  structure  is,  therefore,  statically  deter- 
mined with  respect  to  the  outer  forces  since  the  points  of  appli- 
cation of  both  reactions  and  the  direction  of  one  are  known. 
In  Fig.  IS  rollers  are  shown  at  both  ends,  hence  the  direction  of 
both  reactions  are  known.  Unless  these  reactions  meet  on  the 
Ime  of  action  of  the  resultant  of  the  applied  loads,  equUibrium 
can  not  exist  and  the  structure  will  move,  therefore  the  structure 
is  unstable. 

22.  Computation  of  S«actions — Method  of  Procedure.  It  is 
evident  that  if  the  horizontal  and  vertical  components  of  a  reac- 
tion which  is  unknown  in  direction  and  magnitude,  or  if  either 
component  of  a.  reaction  which  is  known  in  direction  but  not 
in  magnitude  be  determined,  the  reaction  itself  may  be  at  once 
obtained.  In  consequence  the  determination  of  the  reactions 
in  a  structure  which  is  statically  determined  with  respect  to 
the  outer  forces  and  hence  has  but  three  unknowns,  may  be 
accomplished  by  computing  the  horizontal  and  vertical  com- 
ponents of  one  reaction  and  either  component  of  the  other. 

This  method  often,  though  not  always,  simplifies  the  solution 
of  reaction  problems  and  will  be  used  hereafter.  Its  adoption 
makes  it  desirable  to  use  the  horizontal  and  vertical  components 
of  the  outer  forces  and  these  also  can  frequently  be  computed 
more  easily  than  the  actual  forces.  With  these  components  of 
the  outer  forces  known  the  solution  of  the  problem  may  be 
accomplished  by  the  application  of  the  three  statical  equations. 

The  following  mode  of  procedure  is  suggested  for  the  use 
of  the  beginner,  who  is  advised  to  follow  it  exactly  until  he  has 
mastered  the  method  thoroughly.  For  structures  in  which  the 
reactions  are  not  parallel  to  the  forces  or  in  which  the  character 
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of  the  unknown  reactions  can  not  be  easily  predicted,  even  the 
experienced  computor  should  not  omit  any  of  the  steps  in  the 
process : 

1.  Draw  a  careful  sketch  of  the  structure  and  show  on  it  the 
horizontal  and  vertical  components  of  the  outer  forces.  Thb 
sketch  need  not  be  to  scale  but  should  not  be  materially  dis- 
torted. 

2.  Indicate  on  the  sketch  by  arrows,  and  by  the  letters  H 
and  V,  the  assumed  components  of  the  reactions,  using  letters 
R  and  L  as  suffixes  of  H  and  V  to  indicate  right  and  left  reactions. 

The  direction  of  the  components  of  the  reactions  which  are 
unknown  in  direction  may  be  assumed  at  random,  e.g.,  the  hoiv 
izontal  component  may  be  assumed  as  actirg  either  to  the  right 
or  the  left  and  the  vertical  component  either  up  or  down,  but 
the  components  of  the  reaction  the  direction  of  which  is  known 
must  be  so  assumed  as  to  be  consistent  with  this  known  direction.^ 

3.  Determine  the  unknown  H  and  V  components  by  the 
solution  of  the  equations  £ff=0,  £7=0,  aad  ZM=0,  con- 
sidering as  positive,  forces  acting  upwards  or  to  the  right  and 
clockwise  moments. 

A  positive  result  shows  that  the  component  in  question 
acta  In  the  direction  originaUy  assumed,  and  not  necessarily 
that  It  acts  up  or  to  the  right.  With  the  magnitude  of  all 
components  known,  the  magnitude  of  either  reaction  may  be 
obtained  by  computing  the  square  root  of  the  sums  of  the 
squares  of  its  two  components.  Its  direction  is  determined 
by  the  direction  of  the  components.  The  beginner  is  more 
likely  to  make  errors  by  omitting  some  of  the  forces  than  in  any 
other  way.  Particular  attention  may  well  be  called  to  the  fact 
that  horizontal  forces  may  produce  vertical  reactions  and  tnce  versa. 

If  the  load,  or  any  portion  of  it,  be  distributed  over  a  con- 
^derable  distance  instead  of  being  applied  at  a  point,  the  result- 
ant of  this  portion  of  the  load  may  ordinarily  be  used  in  the  com- 
putations as  a  concentrated  load.  This  method,  however,  should 
be  used  only  in  reaction  computations ;  it  would  in  general  be  incor- 
rect for  the  determination  of  shears,  moments,  and  truss  stresses. 
It  Is  also  incorrect  for  the  determination  of  reactions  in  three- 
hinged  arches. 

It  is  always  desirable  to  obtain  a  check  by  twice  applying 
the  equation,  2Af — 0,  once  about  each  point  of  support.    This 
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gives  an  independent  check  for  at  least  one  of  the  reaction  com- 
ponents, which  in  the  case  of  a  simple  beam  with  vertical  loads 
is  sufficient  and  conclusive. 

23.  Reaction  Conventions.  Hereafter,  in  both  text  and 
problems,  structures  supported  at  one  end  upon  a  set  of  rolleis 
or  by  a  tie-rod  will  be  considered  as  having  the  reaction  at  that 
point  iixed  in  direction.  The  reasons  for  this  in  the  case  of 
rollers  is  stated  in  Art.  21.  For  the  tie-rod,  it  is  sufficient  to 
recall  that  such  a  rod  is  little  better  than  a  stiff  rope  and  is 
incapable  of  carrying  bending  or  compression,  hence  the  reaction 
which  it  carries  must  act  along  its  axis  and  produce  tension  in 
the  rod. 

Rollers  will  be  indicated  by  this  conventional  symbol,  */*/*/ 
and  the  reaction  in  this  case  is  alwa}^  to  be  considered  as  per- 
pendicular to  the  supporting  surface,  whether  the  surface  be 
horizontal,  inclined  or  vertical. 

When  the  point  of  application  of  a  reaction  is  fixed  but  not 
its  direction  this  symbol,  j^  will  be  used.  This  is  not  intended- 
to  represent  a  knife  edge  bearing  since  the  reaction  may  act  in 
any  direction,  i.e.,  up,  down,  horizontal  or  inclined.  If  this 
symbol  be  combined  with  rollers,  then  both  point  of  application 
and  direction  of  reaction  are  to  be  considered  as  fixed.  If  the 
reaction  l>e  carried  by  a  tie-rod,  the  rod  will  be  so  marked;  in 
this  case  the  point  of  application  should  be  taken  at  the  point 
where  the  rod  is  fastened  to  the  structure. 

24.  Point  of  Application  of  Loads  and  Reactions.  In  practice 
it  is  seldom  that  the  point  of  application  of  load  or  reaction  is 
definitely  fixed;  it  is,  however,  in  many  cases  fixed  within  such 
small  limits  that  no  error  arises  in  considering  it  as  located  at  a 
definite  point.  This  is  the  case  when  the  structure  is  supported 
on  steel  pins,  as  in  most  bridges  of  considerable  size ;  the  reaction 
in  such  a  case  passes  through  the  pin,  which  is  generally  but  a 
few  inches  in  diameter  and  its  resultant  will  pass  through  the 
pin  centre,  or  nearly  so,  unless  the  pin  be  badly  turned  or  the 
bearing  surface  upon  which  it  rests  imperfect.  With  wheel  loads 
the  load  acts  at  the  point  of  tangency  of  wheel  and  bearing  surface, 
which  is  practically  a  point,  but  as  the  wheel  does  not  rest  directly 
on  the  structure  but  has  its  load  distributed  by  rails  and  ties, 
or  by  the  floor  if  a  highway  bridge,  it  is  not  applied  to  the  struc- 
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ture  itself  at  a  point,  though  it  is  generally  so  conaidered  as  the 
error  thus  arising  is  small  and  on  the  safe  side. 

For  ordinary  beams  which  rest  at  the  ends  upon  steel-bearing 
plates  inserted  to  distribute  the  load  over  the  masonry  supports, 
the  BASumption  that  the  reaction  is  applied  at  the  centre  of 
bearing  is  by  no  means  an  exact  one.    The  actual  distribution 
of  the  reaction  in  such  a  case  is  a  function  of  the  relative  elasticity 
of  the  beam  and  support.     If  both  beam  and  support  were  to 
be  absolutely  rigid — an  impossible  case — the  reaction  would  pass 
through  the  centre  of  bearing;   if  the  support  alone  were  to  be 
rigid  the  reaction  would  pass  through  the  edge  of  the  bearing 
plate;  in  the  actual  case  where  both  beam  and  bearing  surface 
^eld  to  some  extent,  the  reaction  is  distributed  over  the  entire 
surface  and  its  intensity  varies  uniformly  or  nearly  so,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  19.    It  will  be  noticed  that  the  resultant  pressure  acts 
at  a  point  between  the  centre  of  bearing  and 
inner  edge  of  the  masonry.    The  common 
assumption  for  such  cases  is  to  assume  the 
reaction  as  applied  at  the  centre  of  bearing. 
This  assumption  is  on  the  safe  side  in  design- 
ing the  beam  as  a  whole,  but  on  the  unsafe 
side  in  proportioning  the  area  of    bearing. 
However,  the  error  for  short    beams  which  Fw.  19. 

deflect  but  little,  is  not  serious.     For  long 
girders  which  deflect  considerably   the  end   bearing  is  usually 
made  by  a  pin  whicli.is  supported  upon  a  shoe  which  in  turn 
rests  upon  rollers,  thus  ensuring  a  uniform  distribution  of  the 
reaction. 

26.  Solution  of  Reactioo  Problems.  The  application  of  the 
methods  of  Art.  22  is  illustrated  in  the  problems  of  this  article. 

ProUem.  Compute  horizontal  and  vertical  componente  of  icac- 
U<»iB  on  beam  shown  in  Fig.  20.    Neglect  weight  of  beam  itself. 

Sdvtitm.  First  apply  ZH^Q.  This  gives  the  equation  Hi^—Q, 
once  the  applied  loads  are  all  vertical  and  in  consequence  have  no 
hoiiioDtal  components. 

Now  apply  2Af  —  0,  taking  for  origin  of  momenta  the  pmnt  of  appli- 
cation of  either  reaction,  thus  eliminating  one  unknown.  The  equation 
which  follows  is  derived  by  taking  momenta  about  the  right  end. 

-10,OOOX26  +  16Fi, -5000X12-10,000X2-0. 

.-.  16^1-340,000  fl.-Iba.      and       Ft" +21,250  lbs. 
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Since  the  value  of  F^  is  pontive  the  reaction  acts  in  the  direction 
aaeumed  in  the  figure. 

The  ^plication  of  ZF—O,  umng  the  value  of  Vi  just  obtained) 


gives  the  value  of  Vg  and  completes  the  solution  of  the  problem.  The 
equation  follows: 

-IO,000+21,250-5000-10,000+Fa-0;     .'.  Fr^ +3750  Iba., 

and  acts  upward  as  ^own. 

To  check  this  value  apply  ZAf-0,  using  the  left  point  of  support 
for  the  ori^n  of  moments.    The  expreswon  thus  obtained  is 

-10,OOOX10+5000X4+10,OOOXI4-16Kji-0;    .'.  Fa -+ 3760 lbs., 

which  checks  the  value  obtained  by  the  application  of  Z  V  ~  Q  and  henre 
checks  the  value  of  Vj.  since  this  was  used  in  the  original  determination 
ofFfi. 

Problem.     Compute   horizontal   and  vertical   components   of  reac- 
tions on  beam,  shown  in  Pig.  21,  neglecting  weight  of  beam. 


S<dution.  In  this  problem  V^  and  Hl  are  independent  of  each 
other  in  magnitude  and  direction  and  each  may  be  assumed  as  acting 
in  either  direction.    Vg  and  Hg  are,  however,  mutually  related  both  io 
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direction  and  magnitude  since  their  resultant  must  act  at  right  angles 
to  the  supporting  surface,  and  hence  make  an  angle  of  60°  with  the 
horisontal.  To  fulfil  this  conditioa  if  Vr  is  assumed  as  upwatd,  Hjt 
must  be  assumed  to  the  left.  The  ratio  of  their  magnitude  equals  the 
ratio  of  the  sides  of  a  30°  triangle,  as  indicated  by  Pig.  22,  hence  Vr  =  Hg 
cot3ff'=1.73fl«. 

To  solve  this  problem  apply  the  equation  ZM^O,  taking  moments 
about  the  point  of  application  of  the  right-hand  reaction.  The  follow- 
ing equation  results: 

-10X25+20FL -10X16 -14.14X10- 0. 

Tlie  solution  of  this  pvea  F^— +27.57  tons;  .".  Vj,  acta  upward  as 


It  will  be  noticed  that  the  lever  anns  about  the  origin  of  moments 
of  all  the  horizontal  forces  are  zero,  hence  these  terms  do  not  appear 
in  the  equation.  Had  the  inclined  force  been  resolved  at  the  top  instead 
of  the  bottom  of  the  beam,  this  condition  would  not  have  existed,  but 
the  value  of  the  reaction  would  not  have  been  changed  since  the  moment 
of  the  horizontal  component  would  have  been  neutralised  by  the  change 
in  the  moment  of  the  vertical  component  due  to  its  altered  lever  arm.' 

Ibe  equations  ZF— 0  may  now  be  used.     This  gives  the  following 

-10+27.57-10-14.14  +  rK-O, 

hence  Yg  =  +6.57  tons  and  acts  as  shown. 

From  Fig.  22  it  is  evident  that  Wr— 
Vfttan  30=-0.577Vb;  .-.  Wr  =  0.577X 
6.57-3.79  tons. 

The  application  of  2H=0  completes 
the  solution  by  giving  the  value  of  H^. 
Theequationis/ri-14.14-3.79-0;  hence 
Kj:.- 17.93  tons  and  acts  to  the  right. 

To  check  the  value  of  Vjt  take 
moments  about  the  left  point  of  support. 
Thia  gives  the  following  expression :  i''i 

-10X5+10X4+14.14X10-20rji-0, 


'  llie  device  of  resolving  a  force  into  its  components  at  a  point  where 
the  lever  arm  of  one  of  the  components  is  cero  is  a  very  useful  one,  and 
frequently  eaves  considerable  labor.  Its  correctness  is  evident  since  the 
effect  of  a  force  upon  a  body  as  a  whole  always  equals  that  of  its  components 
no  matter  at  what  pcdnt  the  force  is  resolved,  nor  what  may  be  the  direction 
or  length  of  the  lever  arms  of  the  components,  hence  if  the  lever  arm  of  one 
of  the  compoikents  is  lero  the  moment  of  the  force  equals  the  moment  of 
the  other  component. 
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whence  Vg—  +fi.57  tona,  thus  checking  the  j&lue  previoualy  obtained, 
and  in  consequence  the  value  of  V/,. 

As  an  independent  check  of  Hs  and  Hi,  cannot  readily  be  made 
a  second  computation  of  their  value  should  be  carried  through,  or  the 
original  computations  carefully  reviewed,  the  fonner  being  the  safest 
method. 

Problem.  Compute  horizontal  and  vertical  components  of  the 
reactions  for  the  truss  shown  m  Fig.  23  for  an  assumed  wind  pressure 
{tf  30  \bk.  per  square  foot  on  a  vertical  surface. 

Solution,  Since  the  slope  of  the  roof  surface  in  this  problem  is  ^Mut 
30°,  it  will  be  assumed  that  the  normal  intensity  of  the  wind  pressure  is 
20  Iba.  per  square  foot.  (See  table  in-  Art.  13,  Hutton's  formula.)  The 
roof  trusses  are  20  ft.  between  centres,  hence  the  portion  of  the  area  of 
the  windward  side  of  the  building  supported  by  one  truss  has  a  length  of 
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20  ft.  for  intermediate  trusses,  and  10  ft.  for  end  trusses.     The  reactions 
upon  an  intermediate  truss  wiU  be  computed. 

Using  the  method  of  Art.  13  the  horiiontal  and  vertical  components 
of  the  total  wind  pressure  on  the  windward  side  are  found  to  be  as 
follows: 

Pft-mtenfflty  of  normal  pressure  multiplied  by  the  vertical  projection 

of  roof  8urfaoe-20X30X20- 12,000  lbs. 
P,- intensity  of  normal  pressure  multiplied  by  the  horizontal  projecUon 

of  surface-2OX50X20- 20,000  lbs. 

The  truss  may  now  be  considered  as  loaded  with  the  two  forces 
of  20,000  lbs.  and  12,000  lbs.  acting  at  centre  of  windward  surface, 
and  the  reactions  due  to  these  forces  computed  in  the  following  way: 

Applying  SAf-O  about  right  end  gives  100^^  +  12,000X15-20,000 
X75,  whence  V^-  +13,200  lbs.,  acting  up  as  assumed. 

Applying  2H-0pve8l2,000-flfl-0,  whence  ««- +12,000  lbs., 
acting  to  left  as  assumed. 

Applying  SF-0  gives  13,200-20,000+^^  =  0,  hence  Vji-+6800 
lbs.,  acting  up  ss  assumed. 

Applying  2M-0  about  left  end  as  a  check  gives  -lOOrB+20,000 
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X25+12,O00X15-O,  whence  y£-+6S00  Iba.,  acting  up  as  assumed 
and  agreeing  with  value  previously  obtained. 

ProUem.  Compute  faoricontal  and  vertical  components  of  the 
leactJoDs  on  crane  shown  in  Fig.  24.     Neglect  weight  of  Btructure  itself. 

SoluHon.  The  direction  of  the  reaction  at  the  top  of  the  crane  ia 
fixed  by  the  tie-rod,  hence  Yl  and  Hl  cannot  bo  assumed  to  act  at 
random  but  must  be  so  chosen  that  their  resultant  will  act  along  the 
tie-rod.  llieir  magnitude  will,  of  course,  be  equal  nnce  the  tie-rod 
loakes  an  angle  of  45°  with  the  hotiioatal. 

AH>lying  2jtf-0  about  the  bottom  gives  -35ifi:,+5000X{20+30) 
+20,000X40-0,  hence  Hi,-  +30,000  lbs.,  acting  as  aaaumed.  Since 
the  two  components  of  the  tie-rod  stress  are  equal  F^- 30,000  lbs., 
also  acting  as  assumed. 


Applying  Z/f—O,  using  the  value  previously  found  for  ff^,  gtvta 
30,000+ if R  -  0,  hence  Hr  =  -30,000  lbs.  acting 
to  the  right  and  not  as  assumed. 
Applying  IF— 0,  uung  the  value  previously  found  for  Fj,,  gives 
-30,000-5000-5000-20,000  +  Ffi -0,   hence 
Vg  —  +60,000  lbs.  acting  up  as  assumed. 
Applying  ZM-0,  about  the  top  as  a  check  gives  +3SHg  +5000X20 
+6000X30+20,000X40 -0,  hence    //jj=-30,- 
000  lbs.  checking  the  value  previously  obt^ned. 
It  is  always  advisable  to  assume  the  reactions  as  acting  in  their 
probable  directions  to  avoid  complications.    The  oppc»ite  assumption 
was  made  for  Hg  m  above  problem  in  order  to  illustrate  the  solution 
with  an  incorrect  assumption.    The  results  will  be  found  to  agree  in 
any  rase,  provided  the  work  is  correctly  done,  but  it  is  confusing  to  have 
the  reaction  incorrectiy  indicated  on  the  sketch.     Sometimes,  however, 
it  is  imposmble  to  foretell  the  actual  direction  of  a  reaction. 

In  this  problem  the  actual  value  of  the  reaction  at  the  top  should 
be  found,  nnce  this  gives  tiie  tenoon  in  the  tie-rod. 
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ThU  value— -r-S^— 42,430  lbs.  approximatelv. 
Biu  45"  "^"^ 

This  ehould  equal  ^V^'  +fft',  which  may  be  used  as  a  cheek. 

26.  Sbear  and  Bending  Moment  Defined.  Shearing  force  or 
shear  at  any  section  of  a  body  is  that  force  which  tends  to 
produce  slipping  along  the  given  section. 

The  bending  moinent  at  any  section  of  a  body  due  to  a  set 
of  co-planar  forces  is  the  resultant  moment  about  an  axis  passing 
through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  section,  of  all  the  forces 
on  either  side  of  the  section,  it  being  tmderstood  that  the  section 
and  the  axb  are  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  forces. 

Fractures  due  to  shear  are  due  either  to  transverse  fracture 
of  the  grains  or  fibres,  or  to  the  slipping  of  the  fibres  upon 
each  other.  Of  the  ordinary  structural  materials  wood  is  the 
only  one  of  a  fibrous  character  and  shearing  failures  in  this 
material  ordinarily  occur  by  longitudinal  slipping  of  the  fibres. 

Fractures  due  to  bending  are  caused  by  longitudinal  failure 
of  the  fibres,  either  by  tension  or  crushing. 

37.  Hethod  of  Computation,  Shear  and  Bending  Homent. 
The  magnitude  of  the  shear  upon  a  given  section  due  to  a  set 
of  co-planar  forces  may  be  readily  computed  as  follows:  Resolve 
each  force  into  two  components  parallel  and  perpendicular, 
respectively,  to  the  given  section.  The  algebraic  sum  of  the 
components  parallel  to  the  section  of  all  the  forces  upon  either 
side  of  the  section  equals  the  shear.  That  either  aide  of  the 
section  may  be  considered  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  for 
structures  in  equilibrium  SF^O,  hence  the  algebraic  sum  of 
the  forces  on  one  side  of  the  section  and  parallel  to  the  F-axis 
must  be  equal  in  magnitude  and  opposite  in  direction  to  the 
corresponding  term  for  the  other  side  of  the  section. 

The  magnitude  of  the  bending  moment  upon  a  given  sec- 
tion due  to  a  set  of  co-planar  forces  may  be  computed  by  resolving 
the  forces  into  horizontal  and  vertical  components.  For  this 
case,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  include  the  moments  of  both 
sets  of  components,  though  again  it  is  immaterial  which  side 
of  the  section  is  considered  in  computing  the  moment. 

28.  Signs  of  Shear  and  Bending  IComent.  The  signs  for 
shears  and  bending  moments  must  be  used  with  care  or  errors 
will  occur.     Any  reasonable  convention  may  be  adopted,  but  it 
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should  be  carefully  observed  that  positive  shear  may  represent 
forces  acting  in  exactly  opposite  directions  and  that  positive 
bending  moment  may  represent  either  clockwise  or  counter- 
clockwise moment,  depending  in  both  cases  upon  the  side  of  the 
section  considered  in  making  the  computation.  The  distinction 
between  the  moment  of  forces  in  general  as  used,  for  example,  in 
determining  reactions,  and  the  moment  upon  a  cross-section  of  a 
beam  should  be  carefully  observed.  In  the  former  case  clockwise 
moments  should  always  be  taken  as  of  the  same  sign,  since  the 
effect  of  such  moments  upon  the  body  as  a  whole  is  the  same  no 
matter  upon  what  part  of  the  body  they  may  act.  In  a  beam, 
however,  clockwise  moment  upon  the  left  of  a  given  section  pro- 
duces the  same  effect  upon  the  fibres  as  does  countei^clockwise 
moment  upon  the  right.  In  both  cases  compression  is  produced 
in  the  fibres  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  section  and  tension  in 
those  of  the  lower  portion. 

29.  Shear  and  Moment,  Comroon  Cases.  In  ordinary  practice 
it  is  seldom  necessary  to  compute  shears  or  moments,  except 
for  vertical  sections  of  horizontal  beams  and  trusses  carrying 
verttcal  loads.  For  such  cases  the  following  conventions  may  be 
adopted. 

Shear.  The  shear  upon  a  vertical  section  of  a  beam  or  truss 
equals  the  algebraic  sum  of  all  the  outer  forces  (mcluding  reac- 
tions) upon  either  side  of  the  section.  It  is  positive  when  the 
resultant  is  upvoard  on  the  left  of  the  section  or  downward  on 
the  right. 

Moment.  The  moment  upon  a  vertical  section  of  a  beam 
or  truss  equals  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  moments  of  all  the 
outer  forces  (including  reactions)  upon  either  side  of  the  section, 
about  the  neutral  axis  of  that  section.  It  is  positive  when  the 
moment  of  the  forces  on  the  left  of  the  section  is  dockwise,  or 
•when  the  moment  of  the  forces  on  the  rigtU  of  the  section  is 
courder-dockwiae. 

30.  Curves  of  Shear  and  Uoment  Defined  and  Illustrated.  A 
curve  of  sheai^  or  of  moments  is  a  curve  the  ordinate  to  which 
at  any  section  represents  the  shear  or  moment  at  that  section 
due  to  the  applied  loads.  If  the  load  be  uniformly  distributed 
the  curve  may  be  a  continuous  smooth  curve,  a  aeries  of  smooth 
curves,  or  a  series  of  straight  lines.  If  the  loading  consists  of 
a  seriea  of  concentrated  loads  the  curve  will  always  be  com- 
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posed  of  a  series  of  atnught  linea.  If  the  loading  be  a  combi- 
nation of  concentrated  and  distributed  loads  the  curves  may  be 
composed  of  a  combination  of  straight  and  curved  lines. 

It  should  be  thoroughly  understood  that  these  curves  repre- 
sent the  effect  of  loads  which  are  Jixed  in  moffniivde  and  poaiium. 
The  shear  and  moment  due  to  a  set  of  moving  loads  constantly 


Flo.  2«. 
(Read  Art.  31  before  studying  thia  figure). 


vary  and  hence  cannot  be  represented  by  such  curves  except 
for  a  certain  definite  position  of  the  loads.  The  effect  of  moving 
loads  is  shown  more  clearly  by  influence  lines  which  are  explained 
later.  Typical  curves  of  shears  and  moments  are  shown  in  the 
figures  which  follow. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  in  all  cases  the  ordinate  to  the  curve 
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of  Bheara  at  any  section  equals  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  forcM 
acting  on  either  side  of  the  section,  and  that  the  curve  of  momenta 
reaches  its  maximum  positive  and  maximum  negative  values  at 
points  where  the  curve  of  shear  crosses  the  axis. 

Tliia  latter  relation  always  exists  and  is  demonstrated  in 
Art.  33. 

The  computation  of  the  Tallies  of  the  ordinatea  to  the  curve 
of  moments  at  points  a,  b,  e,  and  d  of  Fig.  25  are  given  below  for 
illuBtration. 

At  a,  7.62X5  = +38.10  ft.-tons. 

b,  7.62X13-8X8  =+59.06        " 

c,  7.62X19-5X14-10X6= +14.78        " 

d,  -8X8  =-40.0 

Xote  that  a  point  of  maximum  or  minimum  moment  occurs  in 
all  cases  where  the  curve  of  shears  crosses  the  axis  and  that  the 
moment  curve  is  a  straight  line  over  any  portion  of  beam  where 
shear  is  constant. 

31.  Shsar  and  IComent.  Distribtited  Load.  In  determining 
reactions  it  has  been  stated  that  a  distributed  load  may  be 
replaced  by  its  resultant  and  the  latter  used  as  a  concentrated 
load.  This  method  is  incorrect  for  shear  and  moment,  and  should 
never  be  used  for  such  cases  unless  the  distributed  load  lies 
wholly  on  one  aide  of  the  section  under  consideration.  The 
reason  for  this  may  readily  be  seen.  Both  shear  and  moment 
are  functions  of  the  forces  on  one  side  only  of  a  section,  and 
all  such  forces  must  be  included  in  the  determination  of  either 
of  these  quantities.  It  is  evident  that  if  the  structure  be  loaded 
with  a  distributed  load  its  resultant  may  act  on  either  side  of 
a  given  section,  say  on  the  right,  while  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  actual  load  may  be  on  the  left.  If  the  shear  or 
moment  be  computed  for  the  forces  on  the  left  of  the  section 
with  the  distributed  load  replaced  by  its  resultant,  the  serious 
error  of  neglecting  a  considerable  portion  of  the  loads  will  be 
made.  For  reactions,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  influence  of 
the  load  as  a  wh<de  which  is  to  be  considered,  hence  the  result- 
ant may  properiy  be  used.  To  illustrate  the  difference  between 
the  correct  curves  of  shear  and  moment  for  the  case  of  'a  bofun 
carrying  a  uniformly  distributed  load,  and  the  same  curves  if 
drawn  in  accordance  with  the  erroneous  assumption  that  the 
load  may  be  rei^aced  in  magnitude  and  position  by  a  concen- 
trated load,  see  Fig.  27. 
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32.  Shear  and  Homent.  TTnifonnly  Varying  Load.  It  b 
frequently  necessary  to  determine  shoars  and  moments  for  a 
beam  or  girder  loaded  with  a  uniformly  varying  load.  Such 
a  condition  may  occur  with  a  vertical  member  subjected  to 


hydrostatic  pressure,  as  in  a  canal  lock,  or  in  a  diagonal  fioor 
girder  in  a  building. 

The  curves  of  shear  and  moment  for  such  a  girder  are  shown 
in  Fig.  28,  and  the  necessary  computations  follow. 

Let  the  load  be  represented  in  intensity  by  the  trapezoid 
abed,  the  area  of  which  represents  the  total  load  on  the  beam.  If 
the  trapezoid  be  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  line  ce  parallel  to  the 
axis  ad  the  effect  of  each  portion  may  be  treated  separately  and 
the  problem  aimpli&ed. 


SHEAR  AND  MOMENT 


carrnpoDtUtoiDtBcral  of  tliclo 
iDB  curve,  hen™ 

-2OOi+20i'+(7i 
-  Ci  -  4687  -  viilue  of  •  when  i 
.■.i~200i+20i'-*9fl7 


Not*  th«t  the  ourve  of  Dioiiienta 
Eorraponds  nuDKrlallrtoinltsru 
of  aurT«  of  abean,  heacft 


Magnitude    of   force   represented    by  triangle   bee  — 

*44X20- SOOOlbB. 

Magnitude  of  force  represented   by  rectangle  adce  = 

200X20= 4,000  " 

Total  load  - 12,000  Iba. 

"•area  of  trapezoid  o&cd. 
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ReaOion.  The  computation  of  the  reactiona  should  be 
divided  into  two  operations:  the  determination  of  the  reactions 
due  to  the  load  represented  by  the  rectangle  aecd  and  the  deter- 
mination of  the  reactions  due  to  the  load  represented  bj'  the 
triangle  bee. 

200X20 

For  the  first  case  both  reactions  = =2000  lbs.  =  V. 

2 

To  determine  the  reactions  due  to  the  load  represented  by 
triangle  bee  it  is  advisable  to  determine  the  position  of  the 
resultant  of  this  load.  This  passes  through  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  triangle  and  hence  is  ^  ft.  from  the  line  ab  and  ^  ft.  from 
cd.  The  left  reaction  Vj/'  due  to  this  load  may  now  be  deter- 
mined by  applying  SM=0  about  right  hand  end  of  beam. 
The  following  expression  results:  — 8000X-V  +  ^t"X20=0, 
hence  Fl"-5333  lbs.  The  total  left  reaction,  Vj^,  therefore 
equals  7i"  +  y  =  7333  lbs. 

To  obtain  the  right  reaction  apply  27=0.  This  gives 
7333- 12.000 +  V,j  =  0  hence  Vjj=4667  lbs.,  which  may  be 
checked  by  applying  EJl/=0  about  the  left  end  of  the  beam. 

The  curve  of  shears  may  now  be  drawn.  Its  equation  referred 
to  rectangular  axes  passing  through  point  d  with  x  positive  to 
the  left  and  e  positive  upwards  is  z=  — 4667+200i+20x2, 
in  which  the  term  200x  equals  the  area  of  a  rectangle  of  height 
cd  and  length  x,  and  the  term  20x^  equals  the  area  of  that 
portion  of  the  triangle,  bee,  comprehended  between  its  vertex,  c, 
and  a  vertical  line  drawn  at  a  distance  x  from  the  vertex. 
This  curve  cuts  the  axis  at  a  point  II. 1  ft.  from  r^ht  end,  as 
may  be  seen  by  placing  «=0  and  solving  for  x. 

The  curve  of  moments  may  be  obtained  in  a  similar  manner. 

*       J .    .L                 -  ■    -         .^^»      200x*    20x8 
Its  equation  referred  to  the  same  origin  is  p=4667x ^ =— . 

This  equation  may  be  written  directly  from  the  shear  equation 
by  multiplying  each  term  in  the  latter,  which  represent  forces, 
by  the  distance  of  the  particular  force  from  the  section.  Thus, 
4667  equals  the  right  reaction  and  hence  should  be  multiplied 
by  x;  200x  equals  that  portion  of  the  load  represented  by  a 
rectangle  extending  a  distance,  x,  from  the  right  reaction,  and 

hence  should  be  multiplied  by  ^;  20(r^  equals  that  portion  of  the 
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load  represented  by  a  triangle  of  length  x,  and  with  its  vertex  at 
the  right  reaction,  and  hence  should  be  multiphed  by  ^. 

33.  Location  of  Section  of  MaTimom  Moment.  It  is  a  well- 
established  principle  of  mechanics  that  the  first  derivative  of  the 
moment  equals  the  shear,  hence  the  moment  must  have  either  a 
minimum  or  a  maximum  value  at  every  section  where  the  curve 
of  sheats  crosses  the  axis  of  the  beam.  The  following  rule  may 
therefore  be  stated:  The  maximum  moment  always  occurs  at  a 
section  where  the  curve  of  shears  crosses  the  axis  of  the  beam; 
i.e.,  where  the  shear  equals  zero. 

This  rule  may  also  be  proven  by  the  use  of  the  theorem  of 
Art.  34,  since  it  is  evident  that  the  moment  M^  begins  to  dimin- 
ish when  Sa  rhanges  from  positive  to  negative,  i.e.,  passes  through 
zero. 

The  reader  will  observe  that  if  the  equation  for  the  ciuve 
of  moments  in  Art.  32  be  differentiated  with  resjlect  to  x  the 
equation  for  the  curve  of  shears  will  be  obtained.  In  the  light 
of  what  has  just  been  stated,  this  is  correct,  and  such  a  result 
should  always  be  foimd. 

The  converse  of  this  is  also  true,  viz. : 

That  the  moment  curve  is  the  integral  of  the  shear  curve  with 
respect  to  x.  It  follows  that  the  ordinate  to  the  curve  of  moments 
at  any  section  equals  the  area  of  the  shear  curve  between  the  end 
of  the  beam  and  the  section.  An  inspection  of  the  numerous 
shear  and  moment  diagrams  on  the  following  pages  will  show 
that  this  relation  occurs  in  every  case.  The  student  in  testing 
this  by  integration  must  not  forget  the  constant  of  integra- 
tion. 

34.  Theorem  for  Computing  Moments.  In  computing 
moments  at  a  nimiber  of  consecutive  points,  as  is  often  necessary 
in  dealing  with  concentrated  loads,  the  following  theorem  may 
be  used  to  great  advantage: 

The  moment  at  any  section  6  of  a  structure  loaded  with 
parallel  forces,  either  concentrated  or  distributed,  is  equal  to 
the  moment  at  any  other  section  a,  at  a  distance  x  from  b,  plus 
(algebraically)  the  shear  at  o  multiplied  by  x,  plus  (algebraic- 
ally) the  moment  about  b  of  the  loads  between  a  and  b.  This  may 
be  expressed  as  follows: 
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Let  iS'a  =  shear  at  section  o. 
Af  a  =  moment  at  section  a. 
Jtfj  =  moment  at  section  b. 
x=(liBtance  between  section  a  and  section  b  measured 
at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  action  of  the  forces, 
AJ'i  =  moment  about  b  of  forces  between  a  and  b. 
hen    Mt,  =  M„±S„x±M^. 


-/-* 


This  may  be  proven  in  the  following  manner: 

M. Pd'i+'+f+9)~P2(e+/+,)+P,(.f+g)-'f, 

Mt-  -Pi(<i+e+/+s+»)  -P2(e+/+s+i)  +Pa(/+g+':) 

by  subtraction; 

M, -M, -  -P,i -Pji +P«i- -?(2ji+i=). 


Mt-M,+S.r-M,. 


■      .      CJ) 

This  solution  is  perfectly  general  since  no  restrictions  were 
imposed  upon  character  or  position  of  the  loads. 

36.  Beams  Fixed  at  Ends.  The  beams  hitherto  dealt  with 
have  been  supported  at  two  points  and  have  been  statically 
determined.  Sometimes,  however,  beams  are  used  which  are 
fixed  at  both  ends  by  being  built  into  the  masonry  or  otherwise 
and  arc  statically  undetermined.  Complete  treatment  of  such 
beams  may  be  found  in  standard  books  on  mechanics  and  will 
not  be  repeated  here,  although  attention  should  be  called  to 
the  fact  that  such  beams  are  much  stronger  than  beams  of  the 
same  size  which  are  merely  supported  at  the  ends. 
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A  beam  fixed  at  one  end  is  also  indeterminate  with  respect 
to  the  reactions,  but  the  moment  and  shear  at  any  section  of 
the  projecting  end  con  be  computed  without  difficulty. 

Such  a  beam  is  shown  in  Fig.  30,  in  which  an  assumed  dis- 
tribution of  the  reactions  is  indicated,  viz.,  a  uniformly  varying 
downward  reaction,  the  resultant  of  which  is  Rs,  and  another 
uniformly  varying  upward  reaction  the  'resultant  of  which 
equals  ffi.  It  is  evident  that  Ri=R2+Pi+P2  +  W,  and 
that  the  moment  of  Ri  about  the  point  of  application  of  Ri 
must  equal  the  moment  about  the  same  point  of  Pi,  Pj,  and 
U',    The  actual  distribution  of  the  reaction  depends  upon  the 


Fig,  30. 

relative  elasticity  of  beam  and  masonry  and  will  not  be  dis- 
cussed. The  maximum  bending  moment  and  shear  occur  at, 
or  very  near,  the  edge  of  the  masonry  and  can  be  computed  with 
no  greater  error  than  for  ordinary  beams  resting  on  masonry 
abutments,  hence  a  beam  of  this  sort  can  be  designed  with  com- 
parative certainty,  provided  reasonable  provision  is  made  at 
the  ends  for  carrying  the  reactions. 

36.  Effect  of  Hoor  Beams.  Reactions,  momenta,  and  shears 
upon  a  structure  as  a  whole  are  uninfluenced  by  the  internal 
construction.  For  example,  the  reactions  at  the  ends  of  a  struc- 
ture due  to  a  given  loading  are  the  same  whether  it  is  a  simple 
beam  or  is  made  up  of  trusses,  floor  beams,  and  stringers.  This 
immunity,  however,  does  not  extend  to  the  individual  members 
of  the  structure  which  are  influenced  to  a  marked  degree  by  the 
construction  adopted.  In  the  case  of  an  ordinary  bridge  com- 
posed of  trusses  or  girders,  iloor  beams,  and  stringers,  the  shears 
and  moments  on  the  trusses  vary  considerably  from  those  which 
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wduld  exist  if  there  were  no  floor  beams,  and  thia  applies  also 
to  the  reactions  if  floor  beams  be  not  used  at  the  ends. 

The  effect  of  floor  beams  is  to  load  the  main  girders  or  trusses 
with  loads  at  definite  points.  This  is  cleariy  shown  by  the 
figures  accompanying  Art.  1.  The  load  reaches  the  stringers 
through  the  floor,  is  carried  by  them  to  the  floor  beams,  and 
thence  goes  to  the  main  girders.  In  consequence  the  girders 
carry  only  concentrated  loads  except  for  their  own  weight,  and 
the  curves  of  shear  and  moment  for  the  applied  loads  are  com- 
posed of  straight  lines. 

37.  Typical  Curves  of  Shear  and  Moment.  A  few  curves  of 
shear  and  moment  have  already  been  drawn  to  illustrate  the 


Fio.  31. 


text.  In  the  figures  which  follow,  the  attempt  has  been  made  to 
cover  a  wide  range  of  cases.  The  beginner  should  draw  curve* 
for  similar  cases,  changing  the  data  to  avoid  copying,  until  h« 
understands  the  subject  thoroughly. 
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Fio.  38. 
!•  Kre  OTdimrily  rivetnl  to  sides  of  giiden.    Above  eooattacUon  la 


38.  Ittfliwiice  Lines  and  Tables  l>efine<I.  In  the  determina- 
tion of  maximum  shears,  moments,  reactions,  and  other  functions 
due  to  moving  loads,  it  is  frequently  useful  to  study  the  effect  of 
a  load  of  unity  as  it  moves  along  the  structure.  This  may  be 
done  graphically  by  plotting  a  line  called  an  influence  line,  or 
analytically  by  preparing  an  influence  table  in  which   are  set 
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down  the  valiiea  of  the  function  under  consideration  when  Ae 
load  is  at  variouB  governing  pointa,  such  as  the  panel  points  of  a 
truss  bridge.  The  following  simple  iUustration  shows  clearly  the 
character  of  line  and  table. 


Itt. 

+  1/6 

2  ft. 

+2/6 

3  ft. 

+3/6 

3.9  ft. 

+39/60 

4.1  ft. 

-19/60 

6  ft. 

-1/6 

Influence  table  for  shear  nt  a 
beam  shtrwn  in  Fig.  39. 


Fio.  39. — Influence  line  for 
simple  beam.    Shear  at  a. 


The  influence  line  in  this  case  is  the  locus  of  the  values  in  the 
second  column  of  the  influence  table  and  is  merely  the  graphical 
representation  of  the  equation  for  the  shear  at  a  due  to  a  load  of 
unity  passing  along  the  beam.  If  x  be  the  distance  of  the  load 
from  the  left  reaction  and  y  the  ordinate,  the  equations  of  the 
influence  line  will  be  aa  follows: 


y-  -g,  X  varying  between  0  and  2' 


,  X  varying  between  2'  and  6'. 


The  difference  between  an  influence  line  and  the  curves  given 
in  the  preceding  articles  should  be  caiefuUy  observed.  A  curve 
of  shears,  or  moments,  is  a  curve,  the  ordinate  to  which  at 
any  point  shows  the  shear,  or  moment,  at  that  point  caused  by 
a  set  of  loads,  fixed  in  magnitude  and  position.  The  ordinate 
to  the  influence  line  shows  instead  the  shear  or  moment  at  the 
section  for  which  the  influence  line  is  drawn,  due  to  a  load  of  unify 
acting  at  the  point  where  the  ordinate  is  measured.  The  examples 
in  Art.  39  serve  to  illustrate  influence  lines  for  the  more  common 
cases  of  simple  beams  and  girders. 


EXAMPLES  OF  INFLUENCE  LINES 
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The  actual  employment  of  influence  lines  and  tables  in  prac- 
tice seldoni  occurs  except  for  complicated  Btnictures  where  they 
are  frequently  almost  indispensable.  In  this  book  the  influence 
line  will,  however,  be  used  with  freedom,  partly  for  purposes  of 
illustration  and  demonstration  and  partly  that  the  student 
may  better  familiarize  himself  with  the  behavior  of  variotis 
structures  under  moving  loads. 

39.  Examples  of  Influence  Lines,  a.  Simple  Beams  and 
Girders. 


Fia.  40. — ^Lifluence  line  for  shear      Fia.  41. — Influence  line  for  moment 
at  section  a.  ^t  section  a. 


^^^-tei'--" 


1^0.  42. — Influence  line  for  shear       Fia.  43. — Infiuence  line  for  moment 
at  section  a.  at  section  a. 


3::nin 


Fio.  44. — Influence  line  for  shear  at  section  a 


IPlT 


Fia.  46. — Influence  line  for  moment  at  seotim  a 


b.  Oirdera  wiih  Loads  Applied  through  Floor  Beams,  ae  in  Fig. 
46.     Note  that  the  usual  form  of  construction  for  such  bridges 
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IB  that  in  which  the  floor  beama  are  riveted  to  the  girder  webs 
and  the  stringerB  to  the  floor  beam  webs.    The  type  shown  in 


I     I     ill 


4     t 


ir^ 


Fio.  47. — Influence  line  for  ebear  Fio.  48. — Influmce  line  for  shear 

in  panel  1.  inpMMl2. 


Fia.  40. — Influence  line  for  ehear  Fia.  50. — Influence  line  for  sbear 


Fia.  Al.— InflueuM  line  for  moment       Fra.  62.— Influence  line  for 
at  panel  point  a.  at  panel  point  b. 
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the  figure  is  chosen  here  for  clearness  in  presentafioii.  The 
influence  lines,  moments,  shears,  etc.,  vould  be  identical  in  the 
two  cases. 


Fig.  63. — ^Influence  line  for 
at  panel  point  e. 


FiQ.  64. — Influeooe  line  fen-  mornent 
at  amttiT  of  panel  2. 


40.  Properties  of  the  Influence  Line.  The  following  theorema 
may  often  be  used  to  advantage. 

1.  The  value  of  a  given  function  due  to  a  single  load  in  a 
fixed  position  equals  the  product  of  the  magnitude  of  the  load 
and  the  ordinate  to  the  influence  line  measured  at  the  point 
where  the  load  is  placed.  This  needs  no  proof,  but  follows  directly 
from  the  definition  of  the  influence  line. 

2.  The  value  of  a  given  function  due  to  a  uniformly  dis- 
tributed load  equals  the  product  of  the  intensity  of  the  load  and 
the  area  bounded  by  the  axis  of  the  beam,  the  influence  lino 
and  the  ordinates  drawn  through  the  limits  of  the  load.  If  this 
area  be  partially  positive  and  partially  negative  the  algebraic 
8um  of  the  two  should  be  used. 


This  theorem  may  be  proven  as  follows: 

Let  bee  represent  an  influence  line  for  a  portion  of  a  given 
structure  of  length  Z>.  Let  to  equal  the  intensity  of  a  uniformly 
distributed  load. 
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Then  the  total  load  on  a  section  of  length  dx-'wdx  and  the 
effect  of  this  portion  of  the  load  upon  the  given  function  ^^uiyttz. 
Integrating  between  the  limits  0  and  L  gives 


»r 


ydx 


for  the  effect  of  a  load  covering  the  entire  distance  L.    But  ydx 
ia  the  area  of  the  iofinitesimal  strip  subtended  by  dx,  and  [    ydx 

18  the  area  ahecd,  hence  w  \     ydx— wXarea  abecd. 

JO 

3.  The  value  of  a  given  function  due  to  a  set  of  concentrated 
loads  equals  the  algebrtuc  sum  of  the  product  of  each  load  and 
its  corresponding  ordinate  to  the  influence  line.  This  is  a  corollaiy 
of  1. 

41.  Neutral  Point.  The  influence  lines  shown  in  Fi^  47 
to  50  inclusive  cross  the  axis  of  the  beam  in  each  case  except 
for  shear  in  the  end  panels.  The  point  of  intersection  is  called 
the  neutral  point  since  a  single  load  placed  at  this  point  pro- 
duces no  shear  in  the  panel  where  the  intersection  occurs. 

The  neutral  point  for  the  end  panels  is  at  the  ends  of  the 
beams. 

42.  Positioa  of  Loads  for  Maximum  Shear  and  Homent  at  t 
Definite  Section.  The  following  important  laws  may  be  deduced 
from  the  influence  lines  given  in  Art.  39. 

1.  For  a  ample  beam  supported  at  the  ends  a  single  concen- 
trated load  causes  maximum  shear  at  a  section  when  placed  an 
infinitesimal  distance  on  one  or  the  other  side  of  the  section,  and 
maximum  moment  when  placed  at  the  section.  A  uniformly 
distributed  live  load  produces  maximum  shear  at  a  section  when 
applied  over  the  entire  distance  between  the  section  and  one  or 
the  other  end  of  the  beam,  and  maximum  moment  when  applied 
over  the  entire  length  of  the  beam, 

2.  In  an  end-supported  girder  or  truss  loaded  by  means  of  floor 
beams,  a  single  concentrated  load  produces  maximum  shear  in  a 
panel  when  placed  at  the  end  of  the  panel  adjoining  the  more  dis- 
tant reaction  and  maximum  moment  at  a  panel  point  when  fdaced 
at  that  point.  A  uniformly  distributed  live  load  produces  maxi- 
mum shear  in  a  panel  when  apphed  over  the  entire  distance 
between  the  neutral  point  of  that  panel  and  the  more  distant  reac- 
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tion  and  maximum  moment  at  any  point  when  applied  over  the 
entire  length  of  the  structure. 

43.  Ibztmom  Moments  and  Shears — Stmctures  Supported  at 
Ends.  In  the  preceding  article  moments  and  shears  at  particular 
sections  have  alone  been  considered,  and  no  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  maximum  values  of  these  functions.  These  max- 
imum values  must,  however,  be  computed  before  the  structure 
can  be  designed.  For  single  concentrated  loads  and  for  imiform 
live  load  the  value  of  these  quantities  can  be  easily  determined 
as  follows,  for  beams  supported  at  ends. 

Case  I.  Maximum  shear,  sin^e  concentrated  load,  beam 
without  floor  beams.  The  influence  liae  shows  that  the  maxi' 
mimi  value  of  the  ordinate  occurs  either  when  x=L,orL—x=L, 
and  equals  unity,  hence  the  maximum  shear  due  to  a  load 
P,  occurs  with  the  load  at  either  end  of  the  beam.  Its  value 
equals  P. 

Case  S.  Maximum  moment  on  beam  under  same  conditions 
aa  Case  1.     Here  the  ordinate  to  the  influence  line  is  a  n 


at  the  load  and  equals  y  {L—x).     This  can  be  easily  shown  to 

be  a  maximum  when  x=^L—x,  hence,  the  maximum  moment 
due  to  a  load  P  occurs  when  the  load  is  at  the  centre  of  the 


Ctue  S.  Maximum  shear  on  same  beam  due  to  a  uniform  live 
load  of  intensity  w.  It  is  evident  that  the  area  between  the  influ- 
ence line  and  the  axis  wiU  be  a  maximum  if  section  a  is  at  either 


end,  hence  the  maximum  shear  equals-^. 

Case  4-  Same  as  Case  3,  but  maximum  moment  instead  of 
shear.  The  maximum  moment  occurs  for  load  over  entire  beam, 
and  occurs  at  the  section  where  the  ordinate  is  a  maximum, 
which  has  already  been  shown  in  Case  2  to  be  at  the  centre.  The 
moment  at  the  centre  equals  iwL^. 

Case  5.  Maximum  shear.  Single  concentrated  load.  Girder 
with  floor  beams  and  equal  panels.  The  ma;umum  evidently 
occura  in  the  end  panel;  its  value  depending  upon  the  number 
of  panels.     If  n  equals  number  of  pands  and  P  the  load  the 

maximum  shear  »■ — ^ ^. 
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Case  6.  Same  as  Caae  5,  but  for  uniform  load  w  per  foot 
instead  of  concentrated  load.  Maximum  shear  occurs  in  end 
panels   and  with  a  load  over  the  entire  structure.     Its  value  is 

-^(»— 1)  where  p— panel  length. 

Caae  7.  Same  as  Case  5,  but  maximum  moment  instead  of 
maximum  shear.  Place  load  at  panel  point  nearest  centre. 
Maximum    moment    occurs    at    this   panel    point    and    equals 

( t)  (  9  )  ^  ii™ber  of  panels  is  even,  and  -j^  ("■^—1)  if  number 
of  panels  is  odd. 

Case  8.  Same  as  Case  6,  but  maximum  moment  instead  of 
maximum  shear.  Maximum  moment  occurs  at  panel  point 
nearest  centre-  with  load  over  entire  span.     Its  value  is  iwl^, 

when  number  of  panels  is  even  and  ^L^l  1  — ^1,  when  number 

la  odd. 

In  deriving  these  two  quantities  the  following  theorem  may 
be  used: 

"  The  moment  at  a  panel 
point  of  a  girder  with  floor 
beams  equals  that  at  the  cor> 
responding  point  of  a  simple 
beam  under  the  same  load." 
The  proof  of  the  theorem  is 
FiQ,  56.  as  follows: 

I>et    Fig.    56    represent    a 
portion  of  a  girder  carrying  Soor  beams. 
Let  Jt/b^momcnt  at  panel  point  6. 
itfo"" moment  at  panel  point  a. 
5= shear  in  panel  to  left  of  given  panel. 
Then  in  accordance  with  rule  given  in  Art.  34 


This  is  also  the  value  of  the  moment  at  b  with  the  load  P  applied 
directly  to  the  girder  at  the  point  c. 

Of  the  formulas  in  this  article  the  student  is  advised  to 
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memorize  that  for  maximum  moment  at  the  centre  due  to  a 
uniform  load,  vii., 

M^^I?.  (10) 

This  formula  is  applicable  not  only  to  simple  beams,  but  also  to 
girders  with  floor  beams  provided  the  number  of  panels  is  even. 

Since  the  moment  at  a  panel  point  equals  that  at  the  cor- 
responding point  of  a  simple  beam  under  the  same  load,  the  locus 
of  the  moments  at  the  panel  points  for  a  uniform  load  over  the 
entire  beam  is  a  parabola,  with  a  centre  ordinate  equal  iw/-^, 
hence  the  ordinate  at  any  panel  point  of  a  girder  with  an  odd 


number  of  panels  may  be  deduced  from  this  value  by  applying  the 
equation  of  a  parabola.    This  is  illustrated  by  Fig.  57  in  which 

the  ordinate,  y,  equals  itoi*(  1  -  Jli^t)  =  maximum  moment 

on  girder. 

4A.  Approximate  Method  for  m«'»<*"'1"i  Shear.  In  practice  it 
is  common  to  determine  the  maximum  shear  produced  by  a 
uniform  load  on  an  end-supported  girder  unlh  floor  beams  by  the 
foUowii^  approximate  but  safe  method. 

Compute  the  maximum  positive  shear  in  a  panel  as  if  all 
panel  points  to  right  were  loaded  with  full  panel  loads  and 
panel  points  at  left  with  no  load;  for  maximum  negative  shear 
reverse  this  process. 

This  method  is  illiistrated  by  the  following  example:  Let 
the  problem  be  the  determination  of  the  maximum  positive  shear 
in  panel  cd  of  the  girder  shown  in  Fig.  58  due  to  a  uniform  live 
load  of  3000  lbs.  per  foot. 
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By  the  approximate  method  the  shear  should  be  computed 
for  full  panel  loads  at  d, «,  and  /,  and  do  loads  at  b  and  c,  and 

will  therefore  equal  (^-t^^)45,000  lbs.  =45,000  Iba. 


By  the  exact  method  the  girder  should  be  loaded  from  the 
right  end  up  to  the  neutral  point,  m,  in  panel  cd. 

From  the  similar  triangle  of  Fig.  58  it  is  evident  that 


=1, 


md_id_    i 

but  nA:  =  cd=15'.  .-.  md  =  9',  hence  the  area  of  the  triangle 
miff'-54Xi  =  13.5.  Since  the  maximum  shear  equals  the  area 
of  the  triangle  mig  multiplied  by  the  intensity  of  the  load  per  linear 
foot,  its  value  is  3000  X  13.5=40,500  lbs.,  or  considerably  leas  than 
the  value  obtained  by  the  approximate  method,  a  relation  which 
will  always  occur  for  the  intermediate  panels  of  an  end  supported 
girder.  For  the  end  panels  the  neutral  point  occurs  at  the  end 
of  the  panel,  hence  for  such  panels  the  exact  and  approximate 
methods  give  identical  results. 


REACTION  PROBLEMS 


In  Problems  6  to  22  inclii^ve,  compute  the  horizontal  and  vertical 
comptmentd  of  each  reaction. 

JVIOH         nibHiB  ttUm  !>«■  Utatf  UM  Um  tttaa 


Pbob.  6. 


t*-***!*  >"  *i*)!e^ 


1^ 
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Tbii  trim  b  anil  of  tbeiotar-  TUi  tniv  ii  bd  end  trun  of 
nuilkt*  (ruMea  ol  ■  wiia.  s  geri«.  DiaUncc  dput  of 
Diitaoae  fart  01   tnwea       truwM  equala  Iff  nntn  to 


PROB.  24. 


S3,  a.  What  is  the  magnitude  of  the  shear  at  sections  a  and  e  with 
a  concentrated  load  of  10,000  lbs.  at  bJ 

b.  What  is  the  magnitude  of  the  shear  at  sections  a,  b  and  c  with 
a  uniform  load  of  1000  lbs.  per  linear  foot  over  the  entire  beamT 
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Si.  a.  Where  should  a  nn^  concentrated  load  be  placed  to  cause 
maximum  shear  in  panel  deJ    In  panel  abl 

b.  What  is  the  magnitude  of  the  shear  at  section  c  of  the  ginler 
with  a  «ngle  concentrated  load  of  20,000  Iba.  applied  to  the  stringer 
at  the  centre  of  panel  M? 

25.  (In  the  following  problems,  relating  to  curves  of  moments  and 
shearB,  and  to  influence  lines,  positive  values  should  be  plotted  above  the 
axis,  and  numerical  values  given  for  ordinates  at  all  points  where  the 
curves  change  direction.) 

Plot  the  curve  of  sbears  for  beam  shown  in  Prob.  23  with  a  uni- 
formly varying  load  extending  over  the  entire  beam.  Intenuty  (^ 
load  at  free  end  of  beam  2000  Ibe.  per  foot;  at  fixed  end,  1000  lbs.  per 
foot. 

36.  (See  Prob.  24  for  figure  for  this  problem.) 

a.  Plot  the  curves  of  shears  and  momenta  for  a  uniform  live  load  of 
1000  lbs.  per  foot  extending  from  the  free  end  to  the  centre  of  panel  <A 
and  applied  to  the  stringers. 

b.  Compare  the  moment  at  each  floor  beam  for  the  loading  stated 
in  a  with  that  which  would  exist  if  there  were  no  floor  beams  and  the 
same  load  were  applied  directly  to  the  girder  (i.e.,  a  uniform  load  of 
1000  Ibe.  per  foot,  extending  42  ft.  from  the  free  end  of  the  girder). 

27.  a.  Draw  curves  of  shear  and  moment  for  one  ^rder. 
b.  Draw  similar  cur\-es  for  a  uniform 

load  of  3000  lbs.  per  foot  applied  to  the 
stringers  and  extending  over  entire  span, 
and  compaie  the  momente  at  the  floor 
beams  with  those  which  would  occur  at 
similar  points  if  the  load  were  applied  di- 
rectly to  the  girder. 

e.  Determine  position  of  a  single  con- 
centrated load  for  maximum  shear  at 
section  a.  For  maximum  moment  at 
same  section.  Load  to  be  applied  at  the 
stringers. 

d.  Draw  the  curves  of  dead  moment 
and  shear  for  following  assumed  weights: 
Stringers,  300  lbs.  per  foot   per  stringer 
(this   includes  weight    of    bridge 
floor). 
Floor  beams,  100  lbs.  per  lineal  foot  of  floor  beam. 
Girders,  200  lbs.  per  Uneal  foot  per  girder. 

28.  (See  Prob.  23  for  figure  for  this  problem.) 

a.  Plot  the  influence  lines  for  shear  at  sections  a  and  b. 

b.  Plot  the  influence  Unes  for  moment  at  sections  a  and  b. 

29.  (See  Prob.  24  for  figure  for  this  problem.) 

a.  Hot  the  influence  lines  for  shear  in  panel  ab  and  in  panel  e/of 
girder.  Assume  girder  to  be  directly  under  a  stringer  and  load  to  be 
applied  at  the  stringer. 
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b.  Plot  OiB  Influence  lines  (or  nuHnent  &t  iections  a  and  d. 

c.  From  an  inBpection  of  the  influence  line  determine  over  wfa&t 
portion  of  the  beam  a  uniform  load  afaould  extend  in  order  to  produce 
maximum  shear  in  panel  ab,  and  compute  the  magnitude  of  this  shear, 
assuming  the  uniform  load  to  equal  1000  lbs.  per  linear  foot  and  to  be 
applied  at  the  stringers. 

d.  Same  as  c,  except  substitute  moment  at  section  a  for  shear  in 
panel  ah. 

30.  a.  Plot  the  influence  lines  for  shear  at  sections  a,  E>  and  e. 
h.  Plot  the  influence  lines  for  moment  at  sections  a,  b  and  c. 

c.  From  an  inspection  of  the  influence  lines  determine  where  a  aa^ 
load  should  lie  to  give  maximum  shear  at  section  e.  To  give  maximum 
moment  at  section  a. 

d.  From  an  inspection  of  the  influence  lines  determine  what  pordons 
of  the  beam  should  be  loaded  with  a  uniform  toad  per  foot  to  give  maxi- 
miui  shear  at  section  c.    To  give  maximum  moment  at  aectitm  a. 


«.  Compute  the  maximum  sheara  at  sections  a  and  c  due  to  a  uniform 
live  load  of  2000  lbs.  per  foot,  and  state  in  each  case  whether  the  shear 
is  powtive  or  negative. 

/.  Compute  the  maximum  moments  at  sections  a  and  b  due  to  the 
load  ^ven  in  t  and  state  whether  poative  or  negative. 

31.  a.  Plot  influence  lines  for  shear  in  panels  0-1  and  1-2.  Hake 
same  assumption  as  to  relative  position  of  stringers  and  girders  as  in 
Prob.  29,  and  assume  loads  to  be  applied  at  stringers. 

b.  Plot  influence  lines  for  moment  at  sectione  I  and  2. 

c.  From  an  inspection  of  the  influence  line  determine  where  a  angle 
concentrated  load  should  lie  to  cause  maximum  positive  shear  in  panel 
1-2  and  maximum  positive  moment  at  section  2. 

d.  Compute  by  the  "influence-Une  method"  the  exact  maximum 
podtive  shear  produced  in  panel  1-2  by  a  uniform  live  load  of  2000  Iba. 
per  foot,  and  check  this  result  by  computing  the  shear  analytically. 

e.  Compute  the  maximum  positive  live  shear  in  panel  1-2  by  the 
approximate  method  given  in  Art.  44. 


CHAPTER  III 
CONCENTRATED  LOAD  SYSTEMS 

4S.  Shear  at  a  Fixed  Section.  Girder  without  Floor  Beams. 
To  detennine  the  position  of  loads  which  will  produce  maximuni 
ehear  at  a  given  section  of  s  simple  end-supported  beam  or 
deck-girder  a  method  of  trial  may  be  employed.  Stated  briefly 
this  consists  of  moving  the  loads  along  the  beam  by  intervals 
corresponding  to  the  distance  between  wheels  and  writing  exprea- 
sions  for  the  change  in  shear  thus  produced.  This  process  is 
repeated  until  the  shear  is  found  to  decrease. 

This  method  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  the  maximum  shear 
at  a  given  section  of  a  simple  beam  carrying  concentrated  loads 
occurs  with  <me  of  the  loads  at  an  infinitesimal  distance  from 
the  section. 

The  proof  of  this  proposition  and  the  application  of  the 
method  to  a  definite  case  will  now  be  given. 
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Let  Fig.  59  represent  a  typical  set  of  concentrated  loads,  in 
this  case  a  sin^e  consoUdation  locomotive,  and  )et  it  be  desired 
to  compute  the  maximum  shear  at  section  a,  for  the  beam  shown 
in  Fig.  60. 

The  influence  line  for  the  section  is  shown  in  Fig.  60  and 
shows  cleariy  that  for  maximum  positive  shear  at  section  a  most 
of  the  heavy  loads  must  be  to  the  right  of  a. 
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To  prove  that  one  of  the  loads  should  lie  an  infinitesimal 
distance  to  the  right  of  the  section,  or  practically  at  the  section, 
proceed  as  follows:  Suppose  the  loads  to  be  on  the  beam  as 
shown  in  Fig.  61. 


As  the  shear  due  to  a  set  of  concentrated  loads  in  any  position 
equals  the  summation  of  the  product  of  the  loads  and  their 
ordinatea,  it  is  evident  that  starting  with  loads  in  the  position 


shown  in  Fig.  61  the  shear  at  a  will  be  increased  by  moving 
the  loads  to  the  left  until  load  (1)  reaches  the  section.  If  the 
loads  are  moved  still  further  until  load  (1)  passes  to  the  left 


of  the  section  there  will  be  a  sudden  decrease  in  the  shear  due 
to  load  (1)  crossing  the  section.  The  new  position  is  shown  by 
Fig.  62  from  which  it  is  again  evident  that  if  the  loads  be  moved 
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BtOI  further  to  the  left  there  will  be  an  increase  in  shear  until 
load  (2)  comes  to  the  section,  and  that  the  result  of  load  (2) 
crossing  the  section  will  be  another  sudden  decrease  in  shear, 
after  which  the  shear  will  again  increase  till  another  load  reaches 
the  section,  and  Bo  on.  Jt  is  also  clear  that  the  effect  of  a  load 
coming  on  the  span  at  the  right' or  going  off  at  the  left  during 
the  process  of  moving  up  the  loads  will  not  affect  the  above 
conclusions. 

Fig.  63  is  a  graphical  illustration  of  the  changes  in  shear  at 
a  of  the  beam  shown  in  Fig.  60  as  the  loads  move  to  the  left. 
The  ordinates  represent  this  shear  with  load  (1)  at  the  point 


Fio.  63. 


where  the  ordinate  is  shown.  In  consequence  the  line  1-2  shows 
the  increase  in  shear  at  a  due  to  moving  load  (1)  on  the  span 
until  load  (2)  reaches  the  right  end;  2-3  shows  the  increase  due 
to  moving  to  the  left  the  first  two  loads  until  load  (3)  reaches 
the  right  abutment,  and  so  on  up  to  9-10,  which  shows  the  effect 
of  moving  the  first  9  loads,  i.e.,  all  the  loads,  until  the  first 
load  reaches  the  section  a.  When  the  first  load  crosses  the 
section  the  shear  drops  suddenly  by  10,000  lbs.  and  then  increases 
again,  as  shown  by  11-12,  until  the  second  load  reaches  section 
a.  As  this  load  crosses  the  section  the  shear  is  diminished  by 
20,000  lbs.  and  then  increa^s,  as  shown  by  13-14,  until  the  first 
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load  passes  off  the  span.  This  does  not  produce  a  sudden  change 
in  shear  but  changes  the  Slope  of  the  line,  as  shown  by  14-15. 

From  the  preceding  discussion  it  is  evident  that  the  following 
method  may  be  used  to  determine  the  location  of  locomotive 
loads  for  maximum  positive  shear  at  any  section  of  a  simple 
beam: 

Starting  with  all  the  loads  to  the  rig^t  of  the  section  and 
with  load  (1)  at  the  section,  write  an  expression  for  the  change 
in  shear  due  to  moving  load  (2)  to  the  section.  If  this  expres- 
sion shows  a  decrease  it  is  evident  that  load  (1)  at  the  section 
gives  the  maximum  shear.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  expression 
shows  an  increase  it  will  be  necessary  to  write  another  expres- 
sion for  the  increase  due  to  moving  up  load  (3)  and  so  on  until 
a  decrease  is  finally  obtained. 

In  practice  the  operation  is  simple,  as  is  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing example  for  the  beam  and  loads  of  this  article.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  instead  of  writing  an  equation  for  the  change 
in  shear  the  method  used  is  to  write  an  inequality  one  side  of 
which  shows  the  increase  in  the  left  hand  reaction  due  to  moving 
up  those  loads  which  are  an  the  span  to  begin  with  and  reinain 
on  or  which  come  on  during  the  process  of  movivg,  and  the  other 
side  of  which  shows  the  effect  of  a  load  crossing  the  section  or 
going  off  the  span  to  the  left. 

The  numerical  expressions  for  the  case  in  question  will  now 
be  given. 

With  (1)  at  section  move  up  (2). 

146xJ:>10. 
60 

As  the  left  hand  quantity  is  greater  than  the  right  it  is  evident 

that  the  shear  is  increased  by  moving  up  load  (2), 

With  (2)  at  section  move  up  (3). 

'"60^ 

inequality  is  less  than 
s  no  further  increase 
h  load  (2)  at  section  a. 
icpreseion  may  not  be 
may  be  added.  The 
band  reaction  due  to 
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moving  up  those  loads  which  are  on  the  span  to  begin  with 
and  which  remain  on  the  span.  The  second  term,  d,  representB 
the  alight  increase  in  the  shear  at  the  section  due  to  loads  which 
may  have  come  on  the  span  at  the  right  end  of  the  bridge 
during  the  process  of  moving  up  the  loads.  This  term  is  always 
small  and  may  generally  be  ignored.  Its  value  in  the  present 
case  is  0.  The  third  term  gives  the  shear  caused  by  load  (1) 
when  load  (2)  is  at  section  a.  This  shear  being  negative  and 
disappearing  dming  the  movement  on  account  of  the  load  going 
off  tiie  span,  an  increase  in  shear  is  obtained  which  is,  therefore, 
placed  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  inequality. 

Having  in  above  fashion  determined  the  position  of  the  loads 
for  maximum  shear,  it  remains  simply  to  compute  this  shear 
in  the  ordinary  manner  by  figuring  the  left-hand  reaction  and 
subtracting  therefrom  the  loads  between  it  and  the  section. 

46.  Moment  at  a  Fixed  Section.  The  method  of  determining 
the  position  of  loads  for  maximum  moment  differs  somewhat 
from  that  used  in  determining  the  position  for  maximum  shear, 
and  is  as  follows: 

Let  the  original  position  of  the  loads  be  as  shown  in  Fig.  64. 


Fia.  M. 


Let  JM^  increase  in  moment  at  m  due  to  moving  all  the 
loads  a  short  distance  d  to  the  left. 

Then,  since  the  change  in  the  moment  at  m  caused  by  the 
movement  of  the  load  system  equals  the  summation  of  the 
product  of  each  load  by  the  change  in  length  of  the  influence 
line  ordinate  corresponding  to  that  load,  the  following  expression 
for  the  increase  in  moment  may  be  written: 

-{P2+P3+Pt  +  Pi)dj^~(Po+Pl)d~ 

JMPi+Pa+Pt+Pj    Po+Pi 
hd  L—a  a 
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This  equation  shovs  that  the  moment  at  m  wOI  be  increased 
by  moving  the  loads  to  the  left  if  the  average  load  per  foot  on 
the  right  of  m  be  greater  than  the  average  load  per  foot  on  the 
left.  The  converse  of  this  proposition  is  also  true.  It  should 
be  noted  that  if  the  average  load  per  foot  on  the  right  equals 
the  average  load  per  foot  on  the  left  there  will  be  no  change 
in  moment  caused  by  moving  the  loads. 

The  above  equations  are  true,  provided  the  relative  position 
of  the  loads  does  not  change;  that  is,  if  no  load  comes  on  from 
the  right,  or  goes  off  to  the  left,  or  passes  the  section.  It  may 
be  readily  seen,  however,  that  if  the  average  load  per  foot  on 
the  right  exceeds  that  on  the  left  a  movement  to  the  left  suffi- 
cient to  bring  another  load  on  from  the  right  or  to  cause  a  load 
to  go  off  to  the  left  serves  to  increase  the  moment  more  rapidly, 
and  hence  does  not  vitiate  the  conclusion  that  the  loads  should 
be  moved  t'o  the  left.  It  is  also  evident  that  the  movement 
to  the  left  should  be  continued  until  P^  reaches  the  section, 
hence  we  have  the  following  theorem: 

For  maximum  moment  at  any  section  one  load  must  lie  at 
the  section,  and  the  loads  must  be  so  located  that  with  that 
load  just  to  the  right  of  the  section  the  average  load  per  foot  on 
the  right  is  greater  than  that  on  the  left,  while  with  that  load 
just  to  the  left  of  the  section  the  average  load  per  foot  on  the 
left  is  greater  than  that  on  the  right. 

A  special  case  of  the  above  is  when  the  average  load  per 
foot  on  one  side  equals  the  average  load  per  foot  on  the  other 
side.  In  tills  case  a  load  does  not  have  to  lie  at  the  section, 
but  if  it  does  lie  at  the  section  the  moment  will  be  equal  to  the 
maximum,  hence  the  theorem  applies  for  this  case  also. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  the  proof  of  this  theorem  would 
be  equally  applicable  to  any  case  where  the  influence  line  is 
composed  of  two  straight  lines,  and  that  in  consequence  the 
theorem  is  very  useful  for  many  cases  other  than  that  of  moment 
on  a  simple  beam. 

The  application  of  this  theorem  is  simple,  but  it  sometimes 
happens  that  several  loads  of  the  same  system  will  be  found 
to  satisfy  the  above  criterion.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  a  different  set  of  loads  may  be  on  the  span  for  each  position, 
and  consequently  there  may  be  several  maxima.  In  such  cases 
it  is  usually  necessary  either  to  compute  the  value  of  each 
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maximum,  or  else  to  compute  the  change  in  moment  due  to 
moving  the  loads  from  one  maximum  poeition  to  another. 

A  numerical  example  of  the  determination  of  the  position 
for  maximum  moment  will  now  be  given. 

Let  the  loads  and  span  be  as  in  Art.  45,  and  let  the  problem 
be  to  find  the  position  giving  maximiun  moment  at  a. 

Av,  load  per    Av.  load  per 
First  tty  load  2:  ft.  on  left.        ft.  an  ri^t. 

Load  (2)  to  right  of  section ^        <      -4= 

lioad  (2)  to  left  of  section -r^       >       -^ 

Load  (2)  gives  a  maximum: 

_  •  Av.  load  per    Av.  loAd  per 

Try  load  (3) :  (t.  on  lefT     ft.  on  rigCt. 

Load  (3)  to  right  of  section  . . . 


■     10        ^   .    50 
Load  (3)  to  left  of  section v^r       >        ^ 

Load  (3)  also  gives  a  maximum. 

It  is  seen  by  inspection  that  in  this  case  it  is  unnecessary 
to  try  toad .  (4)  and  that  loads  (2)  and  (3)  are  the  only  ones 
giving  maximum  moments.  To  determine  which  of  these  is  the 
larger  it  is  advisable  to  compute  both  independently  and  then 
check  the  results  by  computing  the  change  in  moment  produced 
by  starting  with  load  (2)  at  a  and  moving  load  (3)  to  a. 

That  the  maximum  moment  at  a  given  section  due  to  a 
set  of  concentrated  loads  always  occurs  with  a  load  at  the  section 
is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  the  maximum  moment  for  a  given 
position  of  loads  occurs  where  the  shear  curve  crosses  the  axis; 
i.e.,  where  the  shear  equals  or  passes  through  zero,  and  that  this 
can  never  happen  except  at  one  of  the  loads. 

47.  Shear.  Girder  with  Floor  Beams.  For  such  girders  the 
maximum  shear  in  every  panel  must  be  computed.  The  method 
of  determining  the  position  of  the  loads  differs  in  detail  froiri 
that  given  in  Art.  45,  although  the  same  general  method  may 
be  used. 

To  illustrate  this  case  the  bridge  shown  in  Fig.  65  is  chosen. 
Here  again,  for  greater  clearness,  the  stringers  and  floor  beams 
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Ducnitud*  lor  diffannt  paritwn 


are  ehown  above  the  girders,  though,  as  already  ezplwned,  such 
construction  is  uncommoD.  End  floor  beams  are  also  used,  but 
this  makes  no  difference  in  the  method  or  its  application. 

Consider  first  the  position  of  loads  for  shear  in  panel  1.  In 
this  case  it  is .  clear  that  the  maximum  shear  occurs  with  the 
same  condition  which  would  produce  maximum  moment  at  panel 
point  a,  since  the  proof  given 
Ft. Pi >Di) Vian_iioot\Mmjmxaaat^^Th^^  j^  j^_  4Q  applies  equally 
well  here.  In  conaequence, 
one  of  the  loads  must  lie  at  a. 
To  determine  which,  either 
the  method  of  moving  up  the 
loads  explained  in  Art.  4^ 
may  be  used,  or  that  of  ob- 
taining the  position  of  the 
loads  for  maximum  moment 
at  o.  If  the  latter  plan  be 
adopted  it  may  happen  that 
more  than  one  position  will 
be  found  to  give  a  maximum, 
and  hence  an  extra  computa- 
tion will  be  needed.  This 
latter  is,  however,  useful  as 
a  check  and  is  not  a  conclu- 
sive argument  against  the 
method  since  an  approximate 
check  computation  with  an- 
other load  at  the  section 
should  invariably  be  made. 

The  fact  that  the  maxi- 
mum shear  in  the  end  panel 
and  the  maximum  moment  at 
the  first   panel   point   occur 
It  follows  that  since  none  of  the 
between  panel  points, 
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simultaneously  ts  important. 

live  toads  can  be  applied  to  the  girdt 

the  maximum  live  moment  at  the  first  panel  point  equals  the 

product  of  the  maximum  live  shear  in  the  end  panel  and  the 

length  of  that  panel. 

For  intermediate  panels  the  latter  method  can  not  be  used 
since  it  is  incorrect,  except  for  cases  where  the  influence  line 
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b  composed  of  two  straight  lines  fonoing  a  triangle  with  the  axis 
of  the  beam,  a  condition  which  does  not  occur  for  intermediate 
panels.  For  such  panels  therefore  the  method  of  Art.  45  will  be 
adopted.  Examination  of  the  Influence  line  shown  in  Fig.  65  for 
the  shear  in  the  second  panel,  which  is  typical  of  the  influence  lines 
for  all  intermediate  panels,  shows  that  the  loads  when  brought  on 
from  the  right  must  at  least  be  moved  to  the  left  until  the  first 
load  reaches  b.  Further  movement  to  the  left  will  cause  a  de- 
crease in  the  shear  due  to  the  first  load,  but  an  increase  due  to  the 
loads  on  the  right.  If  the  result  is  a  net  increase,  the  loads  should 
be  moved  until  load  (2)  reaches  b.  This  conclusion  is  uninflu- 
enced by  the  action  of  other  loads  which  may  come  on  the  span 
from  the  right,  or  by  the  fact  that  load  (1)  may  pass  a.  Further 
movement  to  the  l^t  produces  an  additional  increase  in  shear  due 
to  loads  to  the  right  of  b,  but  a  decrease  due  to  load  (2),  and  either 
an  increase  or  a  decrease  due  to  load  (1).  If  the  expression  for 
the  change  is  positive  it  will  remain  so  until  load  (3)  reaches  the 
section  unless  load  (1)  passes  off  the  bridge,  which  would  lower 
the  rate  of  increase  and  perhaps  cause  a  decrease.  This  con- 
dition is,  however,  not  likely  to  occur  and  may  be  neglected. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  it  may  be  stated  that  for  maximum 
positive  shear  in  either  end  or  intermediate  panels,  one  of  the 
loads  must  lie  at  the  panel  point  to  the  right. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  numerical  illustration  of  these  prin- 
ciples, the  student  should  observe  that  the  increase  in  shear  in 
panel  1  equals  the  increase  in  B^  Doinus  the  increase  in  P^! 
that  the  increase  in  shear  in  panel  2  equals  the  increase  in 
R[^  minus  the  combined  increase  in  Pg  and  Pi,  and  simflariy  for 
other  panels. 

A  load  which  passes  off  the  span  in  the  process  of  moving 
up  should  always  be  considered  by  itself.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  change  of  shear,  or  of  any  other  function,  due  to  removing 
a  load  from  a  structure,  is  equal  to  the  shear  or  other  function 
caused  by  the  load  when  on  the  structure.  Hence,  to  find  the 
change  in  shear  due  to  a  load  passing  off  the  span  compute  the 
shear  due  to  it  in  its  original  position  before  the  loads  are 
moved. 

Tlte  application  of  these  principles  to  the  structure  shown 
in  Fig.  65  will  now  be  given  for  the  locomotive  shown  in  Fig.  59. 
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Shear  in  End  Pond.    Method  of  Moving^p  the  hoadt. 
Start  with  toad  (1)  at  panel  point  a. 

Increase  in  Rl       IncreMe  in  Pa 
Move  load  (2)  to  a,  146X^+3   >  lOX^ 

.'.     shear  is  increased.  d=0  in  this  case. 

Move  load  (3)  to  a,  136X^+3   >   20X^  +  10X^xi.» 

.*.     shear  is  increased,  d«0  in  this  case. 

The  fact  that  the  increase  in  moving  up  load  3  is  very  slight 
and  that  the  next  step  of  movmg  up  load  4  would  materially  in- 
crease the  change  ia  Po  without  increasing  that  in  Pi  makes  it 
evident  that  load  (3)  at  section  gives  the  maximum  shear. 

The  value  of  the  maximum  shear  in  the  end  panel  may  now 
be  computed.    The  expression  for  it  is 


(thousand  lb.  units.) 

To  show  that  above  conclusions  are  correct  the  shear  with 
load  (2)  at  a  will  be  computed. 

20  14  4-4 

1^(48 +43+38+33) +^(24  +  19  +  14+9) +  10xjx|  =  72.07 

(thousand  lb.  units.) 

The  value  of  this  is  less  than  that  for  load  (3)  at  section  and  is 
therefore  in  accordance  with  the  conclusions  of  the  previous 
method. 


*  The  last  l«nn  in  the  above  expreflsioii  pvee  the  attear  due  to  load  (I) 
when  load  (2)  is  aX  a.  Its  value  ia  obtained  hj  computing  the  floor  beam 
reaction  P,  and  the  shear  due  to  it.  Hie  reaction  P(,  may  be  ipioTed  unce 
it  produces  no  shear  in  the  girder.  The  some  result  should  be  obtained 
by  the  usual  method  of  computing  A/,  and  aubtracting  Pq  from  it;  this  Kivea 
(— —  T-t  10,  which  equals  the  value  already  found. 
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Shaw  in  End  Panel.    Average  Load  Method. 

Av.  load  per   Av.  load  per 
1  left.     ft.  on  right. 


Loftd  (2)  to  right  of  panel  pt.  a, 
Load  (2)  to  left  of  panel  pt.  a, 
LDad(3)torightof  panelpt.  a,  ^     < 
Load  (3)  to  left  of  panel  pt.  a, 
Load  (4)  to  right  of  panel  pt.  a, 


4 

>    ? 


.'.  Load  (2)  gives 
a  max. 


.■.  Load  (3)  gives 

a  max. 


96      .-.  Load  (4)  does 
4  not  give  a  max. 

From  these  expressions  it  is  seen  that  by  the  application 
of  the  average  load  criterion,  loads  (2)  and  (3)  are  found  to  give 
maxima,  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  calculate  both  to  determine 
the  greater. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  the  application  of  the  average 
load  method  the  average  shear  per  panel  instead  of  the  average 
shear  per  foot  hae  been  used.  This  is  simpler  and  gives  the 
same  result  when  the  panels  are  of  equal  length  as  in  the  bridge 
under  consideration.  If  the  panels  are  of  unequal  length  this 
method  would  be  incorrect. 

Shear  tn  Second  Panel.     Method  of  Moving  up  the  Loads. 
Start  with  load  (1)  at  panel  point  ft, 

IncresBQ  in  Sl  Increaae  in 

Moveioad(2)to6,  104x|i+a     >     10x|      ■■Shear    is    k- 


^GO^ 


^12 


creased 


computed    since   it   is    too    small    to    alter    the 
result. 
Hove  load  (3)  to  ft, 

Increaw  in  Jf^      Inereaae  in  (P^+P^ 

mx|+J  <  ioxi+2ox^    -V  ^^  <2> 

60  12  12     gives  a  maximum 

*=14X5j;   {necessary  to  compute  in  this  case  since  otherwise 
results  would  be  doubtful). 
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The  right-hand  side  of  above  inequality  may  require  some 
explanation. 

With  load  (2)  at  b,  Po  =  0  and      ^i-^  10. 

With  load  (3)  at  6,  Pa-^  10      and      A-U  l**+^20. 
.-.     Increaflein(Po+J',)-10x({|-^)+^20. 

That  is,  the  increase  in  (Po  +Pi)  when  load  (1)  is  moved  from 
the  second  into  the  first  panel,  equals  the  reaction  on  the  floor 
beam  at  b  due  to  load  (1)  when  load  (2)  is  at  b,  plus  the  increase 
in  the  reaction  on  the  floor  beam  at  a  due  to  moving  the  second 
load  into  the  second  panel. 

The  value  of  the  maximum  shear  in  the  second  panel  equals 

10x|^  +  ~(36+31+26+21) +-(12+7+2) -5^-43.56 

(thousand-Ib.  units). 

Afl  an  approximate  check  the  corresponding  shear  with  load  (3) 
at  b  has  been  computed  and  found  to  be  43.37.  If  the  increase 
in  shear  as  determined  from  the  expression  for  the  increase  due 
to  moving  up  load  (3)  be  added  to  this  the  result  should  equal 
the  shear  with  load  (2)  at  6,  thus  giving  an  exact  check. 

The  student  will  observe  that  in  all  cases  where  no  load  goes 
off  or  comes  on  the  span,  or  goes  out  of  the  panel,  the  distance 
which  the  loads  are  moved  appears  on  both  sides  of  the  inequality 
and  may  be  omitted.  Moreover,  the  denominator  of  the  left- 
hand  term  equals  the  span  length  and  that  of  the  right^iand  term 
the  panel  length.  Hence  we  may  say  that  for  the  special  condi- 
tions noted  the  shear  will  be  increased  by  moving  up  the  loads 
whenever  the  average  load  per  foot  on  the  entire  span  exceeds 
that  on  the  given  panel. 

46.  Formula  for  Positioa  of  Loads  for  Mj^Titmim  Shear  for 
Intermediate  Panels.  Girder  mth  Floor  Beams.  The  method  of 
moving  up  the  loads  as  used  in  the  preceding  article  is  simple 
and  very  general.  It  is  applicable  not  only  to  the  determina- 
tion of  the  position  of  loads  for  maximum  shear  but  to  the 
determination  of  position  for  many  other  functions.  The  student 
should  understand  it  thoroughly  and  apply  it  to  many  different 
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cases  until  he  thoroughly  comprehends  the  influence  of  such  load 
systems  upon  the  various  portions  of  the  girder. 

For  the  practitioner  who  may  wish  a  definite  formula  for  deter- 
mining the  position,  the  following  may  be  of  use  for  intermediate 
patieb  of  end-supported  beams  the  loads  being  assumed  to  come 
on  from  the  right. 

(c)  The  maximum  shear  in  a  given  panel  will  occur  with  that 
load  at  the  right  hand  end  of  the  panel  which  if  the  loads  are 
moved  to  the  left  until  the  next  load  reaches  the  right  hand  end 
of  the  panel  will  first  satisfy  the  following  expresaion, 

L  p 

In  the  above  inequality,  P^^any  load  which  may  be  on  the  span 
or  which  may  come  on  during  the  moving  up  of  the  loads  from 
one  position  to  another,  a  =  distance  which  that  load  is  moved. 
Pi  =  any  load  which  may  be  at  any  time  in  the  panel  under  con- 
sideration during  the  process  of  moving  the  loads.  ai=tiie 
distance  which  Pi  moves  in  the  panel.  Z>~total  length  of  span. 
p«  length  of  panel  under  consideration. 

If  no  load  comes  on  or  goes  off  the  span  and  if  no  load  passes 
out  of  the  panel,  a=ai.  It  follows  that  for  this  case  the  first 
load  of  the  system  should  he  at  the  panel  point  unless  the  aver- 
age load  per  foot  on  the  entire  span  with  that  load  just  to  the 
left  of  the  panel  joint  is  greater  th^-n  that  on  the  given  panel, 
in  which  case  the  second  load  should  be  tried  at  the  panel  point 
and  so  on  until  the  position  for  maximum  shear  is  determined. 

49.  WflTitTionx  Moment.  Oirder  with  Floor  Beams.  For 
girders  with  floor  beams  it  is  customary  to  compute  maximum 
moments  at  panel  points  only.  If,  for  any  reason,  the  maxi- 
mum moment  between  panel  points  is  desired  it  may  be  obtained 
with  sufficient  accuracy  by  interpolation. 

For  uniform  live  loads  and  for  concentrated  loads  which 
are  fixed  in  position  interpolation 'gives  exact  results  since  the 
'  curve  of  moments  for  such  loads  consists  of  a  series  of  straight 
lines.  The  same  is  also  true  for  moments  due  to  the  weight  of  the 
floor  system,  but  is  slightiy  in  error  for  the  weight  of  the  girder 
itself.  For  a  system  of  moving  loads  this  method  is  somewhat 
inaccurate  but  is  on  the  safe  side,  and  hence  may  be  used  with 
aecurity.  This  is  shown  by  the  following  demonstration  which 
nien  to  Fig.  66. 

Let  the  ordinate  M  represent  the  nkaximum  live  moment 
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at  any  panel  point,  b,  due  to  a  concentrated  load  Bystem,  For 
the  position  producing  this  maximum  the  moment  curve  for 
the  portion  of  the  girder  between  b  and  c  will  be  the  line  AB, 
Be  representing  the  moment  at  c  for  the  position  of  the  loads 
giving  maximum  moment  at  b.'  If  the  loade  be  now  moved  so 
aa  to  give  a  maximum  moment  at  r  we  shall  have  cB'  and  bA' 
as  the  ordinates  for  moments  at  c  and  b  respectively  for  this 
new  position,  and  B'A'  will  be  the  moment  curve  between  b  and 
c.  It  is  evident  from  the  figure  that  interpolation  between  the 
maximum  moment  at  b  and  that  at  c  will  give  a  safe  value  for 
the  maximum  moment  at  any  point  in  the  panel,  since  the  line 
AB  can  never  rise  above  AB'  nor  the  line  B'A'  above  B'A; 
therefore,  the  ordinate  xx'  for  the  moment  at  x  can  never  be  less 
than  the  actual  maximum  moment  at  x.  It  will  readily  be 
seen  by  drawing  an  influence  line  for  the  moment  at  x  that  for 
maximum  moment  some  load  should  lie  at  either  panel  point  b 
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or  g;  that  the  moment  at  c  with  the  loads  in  the  position  neces- 
sary for  maximum  moment  at  6  can  never  exceed  the  maximum 
moment  at  c  and  will  almost  invariably  be  leas  than  that;  and 
that  this  principle  holds  good  for  the  condition  when  the  moment 
at  &  is  a  maximum.  This  proof  is  perfectly  general  and  applicable 
to  any  panel. 

BO.  Homent  and  Sb«ar  at  the  Critical  Section.  The  cases 
already  treated  have  been  for  shear  and  moment  at  stated  sections 
of  simple  beams  and  for  panels  and  panel  points  of  girders  with 
floor  beams.  For  the  latter  it  is  necessary  and  sufficient  to 
compute  the  maximum  shear  in  each  panel  and  the  maximum 
moment  at  each  panel  point,  since  thereby  the  maximum  values 
of  these  functions  will  be  obtained.  For  beams  or  girders  which 
are  not  loaded  by  means  of  floor  beams  it  ia  always  necessary  to 
compute  maximum  v^ues  of  shears  and  momenta,  and  in  addi- 
tion, for  long  girders,  the  values  at  intermediate  sections  taken 
with  sufficient  frequency  to  insure  a  good  design. 
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In  order  to  detennine  the  maximum  values  it  is  necessary 
to  locate  the  sections  at  which  they  occur,  that  is,  the  critical 
sections. 

For  shear  the  critical  section  is  an  infinitesimal  distance 
from  one  of  the  points  of  support.  This  needs  no  demonstra- 
tion, as  an  inspection  of  influence  lines  for  various  sections 
including  one  at  the  end  furnishes  sufficient  proof. 

For  moment  with  uniform  toad  it  has  already  been  shown 
that  the  maximum  moment  occurs  at  the  centre  and  equals 
\v)Ij^,  when  w  equals  the  load  per  foot  and  L  the  span. 

With  a  system  of  concentrated  loads  the  maximum  moment 
may  not  occur  at  the  centre  though  the  critical  section  will 
be  very  near  the  centre.     To  treat  this  case  it  is  necessary  to 
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make  use  of  the  already  established  principle  that  for  maxi- 
mum moment  at  any  section  of  6.  beam  under  a  system  of  con- 
centrated loads  one  of  the  loads  must  lie  at  the  section.  If, 
therefore,  it  is  possible  to  determine  the  location  of  the  system 
of  loads  as  they  cross  the  span  such  that  the  moment  at  any 
one  load  is  a  maximum,  the  problem  can  be  solved  by  trying 
A  sufficient  number  of  loads  and  computing  the  diJTerent  maxima. 
As  will  appear  later  the  critical  section  is  alwaj^  near  the  centre 
of  the  span,  hence,  as  a  rule,  only  loads  need  be  tried  which 
are  found  to  give  a  maximum  moment  at  the  centre. 

Consider  the  set  of  loads  shown  in  Fig.  67,  and  let  the  prob- 
lem be  the  determination  of  the  position  o!  these  loads  in  order 
that  the  moment  at  Pz  may  be  a  maximum.  Let  R  be  the 
resultant  of  the  loads  Pi  to  Pg  inclusive  and  n  its  distance  from 
the  last  load  P^. 
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Let  X  be  the  distance  from  P5  to  the  ri^t  support  when  the 
lo&ds  lie  in  the  proper  position  for  maximum  moment  at  P3. 
Then  the  moment  at  F3  is  given  hy  the  equation 

JM"g=B— ^[L-(c+d+i)]-P,(o+&)-Pa&. 

For  maximum  value  of  Ms  differentiate  with  respect  to  x  and 
put  the  first  derivative  equal  to  0.    This  gives 

dMs    R,  _  ,    «  ,    « 

--T-2  =  ^-n+L-c -d-2a;]=0. 

Therefore,  in  order  to  find  the  maximum  moment  at  Pj  as 
the  loads  cross  the  span,  P^  must  be  so  located  that 

-n+L-c-d-2x=0 

or  L  —  (fi+d-\-x)=n  +x. 

That  is,  the  resultant  of  the  loads  on  the  span  when  the  maxi- 
mum moment-at  Ps  occure  must  lie  as  far  from  the  right  support 
as  the  load  ira«jlfJie(r'from  the  left  support,  or  in  other  words 
the  centre  of  the  span  must  lie  half  way  between  the  reaultarU 
and  the  load. 

The  following  examples  serve  to  illustrate  the  application  of 
this  principle : 

Problem.  Compute  the  absolute  maximum  moment  on  a  dmple 
beam  of  12-ft.  span  due  to  two  wheel  loads  of  10,000  Iba.  each  spaced 
6  ft.  between  centres. 


Fia.  68. 

SohUwm.  In  this  case  there  are  two  equal  loads,  hence  it  is  imm^ 
terial  which  load  is  coaaidered.  For  maximum  moment  at  load  (1) 
the  loads  should  lie  aa  shown  in  Fig.  68,  the  centre  of  the  span  being 
h^  way  between  load  (1)  and  the  resultant  of  the  two  loads.  The 
moment  at  the  first  load  will  then  equal 

20,000^^  ~j*^'-  33,750  ft.-lbs.. 
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the  tmtTimiim  mMDent  at  the  centre  for  this  beam  would  be  30,000  f  t.4bfl., 
hence  tbe  abeolute  mi^Timiim  moment  exceeds  the  ""»•""""»  centra 
moment  by  over  10  per  cent. 

It  should  be  particularly  noted  that  the  demonstration  which 
has  been  gjven  only  serves  to  fix  the  position  for  maTimiiin 
moment  at  a  given  load  with  certain  assumed  loads  oo  the  span, 
aod  that  if  a  different  set  of  loads  be  on  the  span  the  position 
wiU  be  diftereut.  To  illustrate  this  consider  the  same  loads  as 
in  the  previous  examples  and  a  span  of  10  ft.  There  are  then 
two  positions  of  the  first  load  which  give  maximum  moment. 
First,  assume  only  the  first  load  to  be  on  the  span;  in  this  case  it 
should  be  placed  at  the  centre  and  the  moment  would  be  25,000 
ft. -lbs.  Second,  assume  two  loads  on  the  span;  in  this  case  the 
centre  of  the  span  should  be  half  way  between  the  resultant  of  the 
two  loads  and  the  first  load,  and  tbe  maximimi  moment  at  the 
first  load  will  equal. 

20,000^^^^=24,500  ft.-lbs., 

which  is  somewhat  less  than  with  one  load  at  the  centre.  In 
eucb  a  case  the  length  of  span  can  easily  be  determined  for 
which  one  load  at  the  centre  gives  a  moment  at  the  load  equal 
to  that  wit^  two  loads  on  the  span.  In  general  it  is  necessary 
to  consider  both  cases  when  dealing  with  two  loads. 

The  absolute  maximum  moment  on  spans  above  25  or  30  ft. 
in  length  does  not  materially  differ  from  the  maximum  centre 
moment,  and  in  practice  the  latter  is  generally  used. 

For  the  loads  previously  considered  with  a  30-ft.  span  the 

absolute  maximum  moment  -20,000^ — =Tr-—- 121,500  ft-Jba., 

while  mayiniiiTH  centre  moment=20,000f  =^jl5  =  120,000  ft.-Ib8. 

The  difference  is  about  one  per  cent,  which  is  so  small  aa  to  be 
ne^igible. 

The  following  example  serves  to  show  the  application  of  this 
principle  for  a  locomotive  loading: 

ProUem.  Detennine  tbe  mairimum  moment  on  a  ample  beam  of 
21-ft.  ttpm  due  to  tbe  locomotive  ^ven  in  Art.  45. 

Sdution.  FifHt  determine  which  load  or  loads  give  mazimimi  moment 
at  the  centre,  sa  it  is  probable  that  one  of  these  loads  will  give  the 
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absolute  maximum  moment.  Bt  ^plying  the  criterion  for  maximum 
moment,  loads  (3)  and  (4)  are  found  to  give  maxima,  but  it  \a  clear 
that  the  centre  moment  with  load  (3)  at  the  centre  will  equal  the  centre 
moment  with  load  (4)  at  the  centre,  and  that  it  makes  no  difference 
whether  we  uae  one  or  the  other  load.  Let  the  maximum  mranent 
therefore  be  determined  at  load  (3),  assuming  loads  (2-5)  incluaiTe  on 
the  epm.  The  position  for  maximum  moment  will  thea  be  as  diown 
in  Fig.  69  and  the  moment  at  load  (3)  will  equal 

80,000^^*^  ""■^^■•'  -20,000X5-  226,950  ft.-lbs. 

In  tliis  case  it  is  impoeable  to  get  more  than  foiir  loads  on  the  BptJt 
at  once.  If  three  loads  are  on  the  span  the  resultant  coincides  with 
load  (3),  hence  for  a  maximum  for  this  aaaiunption  load  (3)  should 
lie  at  the  centre,  but  this  ia   inconsistent  with  three  loads  being  oa 
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Fig.  09. 

the  span,  hence  a  maximum  at  load  (3)  with  only  time  loads  on  the 
span  cannot  be  obtained,  and  the  case  considered  ^ves  the  abecriute 
maximum  moment. 

The  maximum  centre  moment  for  these  loads  occurs  with  either 
load  (3)  or  load  (4)  at  the  centre  and  equals 

80,O00X^X  lOi  -20,000X5-220,000  ft.-lbs., 

80  that  in  this  case  the  difference  is  only  2.7  per  cent. 

61.  Homeats  and  Shurs.  Floor  Beams  and  Transverse 
Giriiert.  Aa  a  preliminary  step  in  the  examination  of  thia  case 
the  influence  lines  shown  in  Figs.  70  and  71  have  been  drawn. 
These  are  influence  lines  for  stringer  reactions  on  floor  beams. 
Sinc«  the  stringers  are  simple  beams  of  a  length  equal  to  one 
panel  and  are  supported  at  the  ends  upon  the  floor  beams,  it 
is  evident  that  a  load  moving  along  the  bridge  causes  no  reaction 
on  a  floor  beam  unless  it  is  on  the  stringers  in  one  of  the  panels 
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adjoining  the  floor  beams  in  question.  Fig.  70  represent  the 
stringer  reactions  on  an  intermediate  floor  beam  and  Fig.  71 
on  an  end  floor  beam. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  influence  line  shown  in  Fig.  70 
has  the  same  characteristics  as  the  influence  line  for  moment 
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Fis.  70. — Influence  line  for  Btiinger  reaction  on  floor  beam  at  b. 

at  any  section  of  a  simple  end-supported  beam,  hence  the  demon- 
stration of  Art.  46  is  applicable.  The  conclusion  may  therefore 
be  at  once  drawn  that  for  maximum  reaction  on  an  intermediate 
floor  beam  one  load  must  lie  at  the  beam,  and  that  load  must 
be  one  which,  when  placed  just  to  the  right  of  the  given  floor 


Fra>  71. — Influence  line  for  etringer  reaction  on  floor  beam  at 


beam,  mdces  the  average,  load  per  foot  on  the  stringers  in  the 
right  hand  panel  greater  than  on  those  in  the  left  panel,  and 
when  placed  just  to  the  left  of  the  floor  beam  reverses  this 
condition.  For  the  end  floor  beam,  the  maximum  reaction  occurs 
for  the  loading  giving  maximum  stringer  reaction  and  equals 
that  reaction. 

It  remains  to  consider  the  actual  moments  and  shears  on 
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the  floor  beams.     Curves  of  moments  and  shears  for  a  floor 
beam  due  to  stringer  reactions  are  shovn  in  Fig.  72. 

Both  shear  and  moment  are  direct  functions  of  the  stringer 
reactions.  The  maximum  moment  must  occur  at  one  of  the 
stringers,  since  the  fioor  beam  is  in  the  condition  of  a  girder 
loaded  with  concentrated  loads  and  the  curve  of  shears  can 
cross  the  axis  only  at  a  load.  The  case  illustrated  is  not  the 
usual  one,  since  the  stringers  are  unsjonmetrically  placed  with 
respect  to  the  centre  of  the  floor  beam.  Were  the  floor  beam 
symmetrical  the  maximum  moment  would  occur  at  both  stringers 
and  at  all  points  between.    Since,  in  the  actual  design  the  dead 


load  of  the  floor  beam  would  also  have  to  be  considered,  the 
maximum  combined  live  and  dead  moment  for  the  ordinary 
symmetrical  floor  beam  occurs  at  the  centre. 

For  floor  beams  where  the  stringers  in  one  of  the  adjoining 
panels  are  not  of- equal  length,  that  is,  where  the  panel  is  a  skew 
panel,  special  treatment  is  necessary.  It  is  usually  advisable 
to  treat  this  case  by  means  of  influence  lines  without  attempting 
to  apply  special  rules. 

The  application  of  the  methods  just  given  to  the  determinar 
tion  of  the  maximum  moment  and  shear  on  a  floor  beam  (or 
a  transverse  girder,  such  as  a  cross  girder  in  an  elevated  railroad 
Btnicture),  will  now  be  illustrated. 
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Protdem.  Determine  maximuin  moment  and  shear  on  floor  beam  b 
of  F^.  73  for  looda  shown  in  Fig.  59,  Art,  45. 

It  ma7  be  ea^ly  seen  that  a  ^ren  load  when  equidistant  from  the 
floor  beam  b  produces  greater  reaction  if  on  the  longer  stringer,  hence 
it  is  probable  that  the  maximum  reactioa  in  this  case  will  occur  with  the 


greater  number  of  loads  on  the  15-ft.  panel.      Let  the  loads,  therefore, 
be  broui^t  on  from  the  left. 

Av.  load  per        Av.  load  per 
ft.  on  left.  ft.  on  right. 


Load  (2)  to  left  . . 
Load  (2)  to  right. . 
Load  (3)  to  left . . . 
Load  (3)  to  right.. 
Load  (4)  to  left . . . 


> 

10 
10 

> 

30 
10 

> 

20 
10 

< 

40 
10 

Load  (2)  does  not 
give  a  maximum. 


Load  (3)   gives    a 


54  <       i9  Lo*<I  (4)  does  not 

15  10  gjve  a  maximum. 

Load  (3)  at  b  evidently  gives  the  maximum  floor-beam  reaction. 
Its  value  is  given  by  the  expression, 


20X- 


5  +  10  ,  ^10+5 


=  50, 


that  is,  the  reaction  on  the  floor  beam  at  each  stringer  connection  equals 
50,000  Ibe. 

The  floor  beam  is  then  in  the  condition  shown  by  Fig.  74. 

The  maximum  shear— 50,000  lbs.  and  the  maximum  moment" 
200,000  ft.-lbe. 
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Before  concluding  this  article  the  beginner  should  be  cautioned 
to  avoid  the  mistake  that  is  frequently  made  of  adding  the  maxi- 
mum live  reactions  on  two  adjoining  stringers  to  determine  the 
floor  beam  load  at  a  point  such  as  m  in  Fig.  74.  The  fact  that  the 
maximum  reaction  on  a  stringer  occurs  when  one  of  the  heavy 
loads  lies  at  the  end  of  the  stringer  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
same  condition  cannot  exist  on  the  adjoining  stringer  in  the  next 
panel,  because  such  a  condition  would  necessitate  two  wheel 
loads  occupying  practically  the  same  place  at  the  same  time. 


Diagiam  showing  loads  on  floor  beam. 
Fio.  74. 

62.  Homeat  Diagram.  To  save  repetition  of  computations  for 
a  given  set  of  concentrated  loads  when  used  for  varying  spans, 
it  is  customary  to  use  a  moment  diagram  upon  which  certain 
quantities  frequently  required  and  unaffected  by  the  length  of 
spans  are  placed  once  for  all.  Upon  this  diagram  the  loads 
are  plotted  to  a  convenient  scale  at  top  and  bottom  of  sheet 
for  convenience  in  reading,  and  the  quantities  desired  are  placed 
between.  The  diagram  is  used  in  connection  with  another  sheet 
upon  which  the  span  is  drawn  to  the  scale  used  in  plotting  the 
loads.  The  diagram  shown  in  Fig.  75  is  of  a  convenient  form 
and  is  self-explanatory. 

The  use  of  the  diagram  can  be  readily  understood  from  the 
simple  example  that  follows.  Let  the  problem  be  the  compu- 
tation of  the  moment  at  the  second  panel  point  from  the  left 
of  a  span  having  5  panels  at  20  ft.  when  load  (8)  is  at  the  given 
panel  point.  Place  the  plotted  span  on  a  separate  sheet  so 
that  load  (8)  is  over  panel  point  2;  the  ends  of  the  span  will 
then  be  in  the  positions  shown  at  bottom  of  Fig.  75.  Since  the 
desired  moment  equals  the  moment  of  the  left  reaction  due  to 
loads  (2)  to  (17)  inclusive  about  load  (8),  minus  the  moment 
of  loads  (2)  to  (7)  inclusive  about  the  same  point,  it  is  necessary 
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MOMENT  DIAGRAM— COOPER'S  E40  LOCOMOTIVE 


Dwnti  of  >U  ths  lowla  to  th«  Isft  ol  ud  iacludinc  thmt  undgr  vbiah  thay  sppnT  Bbout  tha 
loul  indieiUd  in  ii(hl-hud  columiu;  c.(.,  the  vilui  10256  undec  loul  10  mnd  opposte 
loKl  IS  in  rifht'lund  column  iitfan  moment  about  lund  16  ol  ths  losdi  1  to  lOincluBivg. 

Momenta  to  rlgbt  of  lic-iBC  line  arD  monuiDta  about  Loud  under  which  they  appear  of 
all  toadi  to  left  thereof. 

Applkktion  of  Diasmn,  To  find  momMit  about  >  fiveii  load,  say  load  It  at  a  certain 
numberof  lo*ditoleft.  BByS  to  13  inclusive,  proc««d  as  follows:  Find  la  diivnua.  moment 
■bout  1*  ol  all  loads  to  left;  subtrut  from  it  moment  about  C  of  all  loads  to  left  of  S  plus 
the  product  of  (he  sum  of  loads  1  to  fi  inrlusive  and  distance  from  load  S  to  load  U.  Th« 
nault  will  be  the  deaired  moment.  The  exprenion  thus  obtained-S728-|830+90XUl 
—  28&S.  The  moment  of  the  same  loads  shout  a  point  betwrea  14  and  15  and  disUnt 
X  ft.  fiom  14  can  be  found  by  addini  to  quantity  just  obtained  the  product  ol  the  lum  at 
the kMdi 0  to  13  and  the diatuice  i.     See  Arti-le 31. 
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to  compute  these  two  qu&ntities.  The  moment  of  the  left  reaction 
equals  the  moment  of  the  loads  on  the  span  about  the  right  re^tion 
divided  by  5  panel  lengths  and  multiplied  by  2  panel  lengths. 
This  equals  |{13,589 -990  +  (271 -10)  X4] -.|- 13,543  =  5457.2. 

The  moment  of  loads  (2)  to  (7)  inclusive  about  panel  point 
2-2851-10x43  =  2421. 

Hence,  the  moment  deBired=5457.2-2421  =  3036.2  expressed 
in  units  of  thousands  of  pounds  per  rail  or  tons  per  track. 

This  method  involves  the  application  of  the  principle  stated 
in  Art.  34,  which  should  be  thoroughly  understood. 

PROBLEMS 

32.  a.  Compute  the  mazimum  pomtive  ahear  in  thousands  of  pounds 
at  sectjcots  a,  b  and  c  for  the  Bystem  of  moving  loads  sfaown. 

b.  Compute  maximum  moment  in  foot-pounds  at  b  and  c  for  the 
system  of  moving  loads. 

c.  Compute  uniform  live  load  per  foot  which  would  give  a  maximum 
moment  at  section  b  equal  to  that  found  for  the  system  of  moving  loads< 


I  1         ^m 


Faos.  32.  Pbob.  33. 

S3.  Draw  curves  of  shear  and  moment  for  one  ^rder  for  the  c<Mt- 
centrated  loads  when  placed  in  the  position  shown  in  the  figure.  (Bridge 
has  two  girders  located  symmetrically  with  respect  to  the  loads.) 

;■  .i(iinycn)  d 


t     "   " 

"1 

Yt-r 

t 
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Si.  a.  Draw  influence  lines  for  shear  in  panels  0  and  b  of  one  ^rder. 
Assume  two  loads  of  unity  to  pass  over  the  structure — one  on  each  rail. 

b.  Compute  in  a  Tim  I  im  dead  shear  in  panels  a,  b  sad  c  of  one  girier, 
and  dead  moment  at  panel  points  1,  2  and  3  for  the  following  dead 
weight: 

Stringers,  100  lbs.  per  foot  per  stringer. 
Track  (rails,  ties,  etc.),  400  lbs.  per  foot  per  track. 
Floor  beams,  100  lbs.  per  foot  per  floor  beam. 
Girders,  300  lbs.  per  foot  per  girder.. 

c.  Draw  curve  of  dead  moments  for  floor  beam  A,  usbg  above  dead 
wei^t«. 

86.  a.  Determine  the  podtion  for  maximum  positive  shear  in  panels 
a  and  b  of  bridge  in  Prob.  34. 

1.  For  the  system  of  concentrated  loads  shown  in  Fig.  11,  coming 

on  from  right. 

2.  For  the  same  loads  with  train  running  in  opposite  direction, 

i.e.,  ctmiing  on  from  left. 

3.  In  panel  a  for  one  of  the  locomotives  shown  in  Fig.  11  fol- 

lowed,  at  a  distance  of  5  ft.,  l^  the  uniform   load,  the 
loads  coming  on  from  ri^t. 
6.  Compute  the  live  shear  in  panels  a  and  b  for  each  of  the  positions 
previously  determined. 

e.  Determine  the  position  of  the  concentrated  load  system  for  maxi- 
mum moment  at  panel  point  2,  considering  only  the  first  and  third 
cases  given  under  a.     Try  driving  wheels  only. 

d.  Compute  the  live  moment  at  panel  point  2  for  each  of  the  portions 
previously  determined. 

t.  Compute  the  maximum  live  moment  at  panel  point  1  for  the 
gytAan  of  concentrated  toads  previously  used. 

/.  Compute  the  uniform  bve  load  per  foot  which  will  give  a  live  shear 
in  panel  b  equal  to  93,750  lbs. 

36.  Compute  for  the  bridge  of  Prob.  34  the  maximimi  live  shear 
and  mtRoent  on  floor  beam  A,  using  same  loads  as  in  Prob,  35. 


CHAPTER    IV 

BEAM  DESIGN 

In  order  to  detennine  the  proper  size  of 
beams  required  to  carry  given  external  bending  momenta  and 
shears,  it  ia  necessary  to  make  use  of  formulas  expressing  the 
relation  between  the  outer  and  inner  forces.  Such  formulas  are 
deduced  in  all  standard  books  on  mechanics,  and  are  as  fdlowa 
for  beams  of  homogeneous  material  and  of  ordinary  proportions; 

M=^ (12) 

y' 

-I? ™ 

The  terms  in  these  formulas  are  as  follows  for  any  cross- 
section  of  the  beam : 

Jlf= external  bending  moment  at  section  in  inch-pounds. 

/=>moment  of  inertia  in  inches*  about  the  neutral  axis  of 
the  section. 

y=diBtance  in  inches  from  neutral  axis  to  any  fibre. 

/=  direct  fibre  stress  at  distance  y  from  neutral  axis. 

Q  =  statical  moment'  about  the  neutral  axis  of  the  cross-sec- 
tion of  that  portion  of  the  section  lying  either  above  or 
below  an  axis  parallel  to  the  neutral  axis  and  at  dis- 
tance y  from  it. 

V— intensity  of  the  longitudinal  shear  per  square  inch  along 
any  plane  parallel  to  the  neutral  plane  of  the  beam 
and  at  distance  y  from  it. 

y= external  shear  in  pounds  at  the  section. 

b= width  of  beam  at  distance  y  from  neutral  axis. 

*  Statical  moment  of  a  given  area  about  any  azia  equal*  the  ana  mul- 
tipQed  bj  iiia  dktance  from  its  oeatre  of  gravity  to  that  axia. 


The  application  of  these  formulas  to  actual  problems  of 
design  requiAs  the  selection  of  beams  such  that  at  no  section 

shall  —~-  exceed  the  maximum  allowable  value  of  /,  nor  -^ 

exceed  the  allowable  value  of  v. 

It  ia  evident  that  under  all  conditions  /  will  attain  a  maxi- 
mum value  for  any  given  crosa-sectioQ  at  the  fibre  farthest 
removed  from  the  neutral  axis,  since  y  will  then  be  a  maximum. 
For  beams  of  uniform  width  the  largest  value  of  v  for  any  given 
section  will  occur  at  the  neutral  axis  since  the  statical  moment 
Q  has  its  maximum  value  about  the  neutral  axis  and  b  is  con- 
stant. The  absolute  maximum  values  of  /  and  i>  for  a  beam 
are  functions  of  the  external  moment  and  shear,  and  of  the 
cross-section  of  the  beam.  If  the  beam  ia  of  constant  cross- 
section  throughout,  then  these  maximum  values  will  occur  at 
the  section  where  M  and  V  respectively  have  maximum  values. 

In  a  beam  of  variable  section,  /  and  v  may  attain  maxi< 
miun  values  at  several  points.  For  greatest  economy  of  material 
the  maximum  values  of  /  and  v  for  the  different  crosii'sections 
of  the  beam  should  be  constant  throughout  its  length,  but  it 
is  seldom  or  never  attempted  to  obtain  this  conditions,  since  the 
additional  labor  cost  would  far  exceed  the  saving  due  to  economy 
of  material. 

Substituting  limiting  values  in  formula  (12),  the  following 
worthing  formula  is  obtained : 

M-'4 (14) 


in  which  s— maximum  allowable  working  value  of  /  in  lbs.  per 
sq.  inch, 
c= distance  in  inches  from  neutral  axis  to  the  extreme 

fibre  of  any  given  section, 
Af»maximum  aDowable  bending  moment  on  the  beam 
in  inch  lbs. 

For  beams  of   rectangular  cross-section  having  a  height  k 
and  a  width  b  fonnula  (14)  becomes 


'(>)>., 


4/2 


(15) 
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The  maxiinum  value  of  v  for  beams  of  rectangular  croBS-^eetion 
IB  given  by  fonnula  (16)  in  which  ^=-area  of  the  cross-section: 


_(4):  ^ 


26A-2A' 


(16) 


B4.  Method  of  Design.  Frequently  the  design  of  beams  requires 
merely  the  application  of  formula  (14),  and  the  shearing  strength 
need  not  be  conudered.  In  the  case  of  comparatively  short 
beams,  however,  the  shearing  strength  ia  more  important  and 
should  be  investigated.  In  wooden  beams  this  is  eepeciidly 
important,  since  the  resistHnce  of  wood  to  longitudintd  shear 
is  small  and  such  beams  may  fail  by  splitting  longitudinally. 
The  design  of  reinforced  concrete  beams  also  requires  the  appli- 
cation of  formula  (13). 

66.  Woodw  Beams.  In  selecting  wooden  beams  care  should 
be  taken  to  use  commercial  sizes  only.  The  following  table 
gives  such  sizes: 

Spruce: 
2X  3,    2X  4,  2X  5,2X  6,  2X  7,  2X  8,2X10,2X12. 
3X  4,    3X  6,3X  8,3X10,3X12. 
4X4,    4X6,4X8,4X10,4X12.. 
6X  6,    6X  8,6X10,6X12. 
8X  8,    8X10,  8X12. 

12  ft.  to  22  ft.  are  ordinary  lengths. 

23  ft.  to  26  ft.  are  less  common. 

27  ft.  to  32  ft.  are  obtained  with  difficulty. 

Yellow  Pine:    Sizes  about  the  same  as  for  spruce,  also 

2X14,    2X16. 

3X14,    3X16. 

4X14,    4X16. 

6X14,    6X16. 

8X14,  8X16. 
10X14,10X16. 
12X14,12X16. 
14X14,14X16. 
16X16. 
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Lengths  of  yellow  pine  sticks  are  longer  than  for  spruce  and  run 
up  to  40  ft.,  and  it  is  usually  possible  to  obtain  even  50  ft.  leugtha 
except  for  the  largest  sizes. 

The  cost  of  wooden  beams  depends  upon  the  price  of  lumber 
per  board  foot.  This  is  subject  to  considerable  variation,  and 
if  &  close  estimate  is  desired,  a  dealer  should  be  consulted. 

66.  Steti  Beams.  Such  beams  are  usually  made  with  a 
cross-section  of  the  shape  of  the  letter  I  in  order  to  obtain  a 
large  moment  of  inertia  from  a  comparatively  small  amount  of 
material.  They  are  rolled  from  solid  pieces  of  steel  in  varjring 
bei^tB  and  thicknesses.  In  selecting  such  beams  the  manu- 
facturer's handbooks  should  be  consulted,  and  sections  marked 
"  standard  "  chosen  since  the  sdection  of  a  "  special "  section 
is  likely  to  cause  delay  in  filling  the  order.  These  handbooks 
give  all  the  properties  of  the  beams,  such  as  area,  wei^t,  moment 
of  inertia,  etc.,  and  may  be  relied  upon  as  accurate. 

The  cost  of  steel  beams  is  dependent  upon  the  weight  of 
the  beam,  and  upon  the  amount  of  punching,  riveting  and  other 
work  which  has  to  be  done.  The  price  ia  usually  figured  on  a 
"  cent  per  pound "  basis,  the  price  of  the  unfabricated  beam 
being  taken  as  the  base  price,  and  the  other  prices  added  thereto. 
Other  things  being  equal,  the  l^;htest  beam  having  the  requisite 
strength  and  stiffness  is  most  economical.  The  base  price  is 
published  from  time  to  time  in  such  engineering  papers  as  the 
Engineering  News,  Iron  Age,  etc.,  e.g.,  in  the  Eitgineering  News 
of  Dec.  2,  1909,  the  f.o.b.  Pittsburg  price  was  quoted  as  1.55 
cents  per  pound  for  3  inch  to  IS  inch  I-beams  and  channels 
and  1.60  cents  for  depth  greater  than  15  inches.  The  freight 
rates  for  carload  lots  from  Pittsburg  as  quoted  in  this  same 
issue  were  as  foUows:  To  New  York  16  cents,  and  to  Boston 
18  centa  per  100  lbs.  This  price  is  for  beams  cut  to  length  with 
a  variation  not  to  exceed  f  in.  more  or  less  than  specified.  For 
cutting  to  more  exact  length  and  for  other  work  the  foUowing 
schedule  adopted  in  January  1902  gives  the  extra  cost  in  cents. 

1.  For  cutting  to  length  with  Ina  vuiation  than  plus  or 

•     minus  | 0.  IS  per  100  lbs. 

2.  Plain  Bunching  MM  Bue  hole  in  web  only CIS  "    100  " 

3.  FbuD  punching  ODe  die  hole  in  one  or  both  flADges 0.15  "   100" 

4.  Plain  punching  one  sise  hole  in  either  web  and  one  flange 

w  web  and  both  flangee 0.2S  "  100  " 

5.  PUn  punching  each  additiooal  rise  hole  in  either  web  or 

flange,  web  and  one  flange,  or  web  and  both  flangea. .  0.15  "   100  " 
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67.  Examples  of  Beam  Design. 

Problem,     Design  wooden  and  steel  be&ma  for  12-ft.  span.     Beama 
to  be  supported  at  ends  and  to  be  loaded  with  a  total  uniform  load 
(live  and  dead)  of  lOOO  lbs.  per  foot.    Allowable  unit  stresses  to  be 
those  pven  in  Art.  18  for  steel  and  yellow  pine.     Fifty  per  cent  of  total    - 
load  to  be  added  in  the  case  of  the  steel  beam  to  allow  for  impact. 

SolvHon.    Maximum  moment  is  at  centre  of  beam  and  equals 

^  lOOOX  12X12- 18,000  ft.-lbs. 
Manmum  shear  is  at  end  of  beam  and  equals  6000  lbs. 
For  T*-ooden  beam  M-^sbh^,    :.  18,000X12-^- 13006*3. 

.■•  W2=997. 
Either  an  8X12-inch,  6X14-inch,  or  4X]6-inch  beam  has  a  value  of 
hh?  greater  than  that  required  and  may  be  used. 

The  ares  of  cross-section  needed  to  carry  shear  may  be  determined 
by  £q.  (16)  and  is  given  by  the  following  expression: 
18,000 
'*"    240  ° 


=  75  aq.ins. 


Evidently  the  4  X  16-inch  beam  is  too  small,  and  one  ot  the  other  beams 
should  be  selected.  71ie6X14-inchis  the  cheapest  and  should  be  chooen 
if  conditions  permit.  The  longer  side  should  always  be  placed  parallel 
to  the  plane  of  the  loads,  i.e.,  vertical  if  the  loads  are  vertical.  lliiB  waa 
the  pKisition  assumed  in  solving  for  bh^,  and  none  of  the  beams  selected 
would  be  strong  enough  if  not  so  placed. 

The  bearing  area  on  the  abutment  should  also  be  determined.  If  the 
reactions  were  uniformly  distributed  over  the  bearing  surface  there 

would  be  needed  "oZjr~23  sq.ins.     To  allow  for   unequal  distribution 

60  per  cent  mil  be  added  to  this,  giving  34.5  sq.ins.    The  6  X  14-inch 

beam  would  therefore  need  to  extend —  or,  say,  6  ins.  over  the 

abutment. 

For  the  steel  beam  the  moment  after  allowance  for  impact  is  made 
-27,000  ft-.lbs. 

.      /_27,000X12_ 

■  t — Teiooo      ■^"■^■ 

The  term  —  is  known  as  the  section  modulus.    Values  of  this  tof 

various  beams  are  ^ven  in  the  handbooks  issued  by  steel  makers,  and 
the  lightest  beam  having  a  modulus  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  above 
figure  should  be  selected.  A  lO-inch  I-beam,  weighing  25  lbs.  per  foot 
has  sufficient  strength  and  will  be  chosen.  A  Q-inch,  2S-lb.  beam  is  aim 
strong  enough,  but  as  this  is  just  as  expensive  as  the  10-inch  beam 
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and  not  so  atroDg,  the  lO-inch  beam  should  be  selected,  provided  condi- 
tions do  not  require  the  use  of  a  shallower  beam. 

The  distribution  of  shear  over  an  I-beam  is  ntore  complicated  than 
in  a  rectangular  beam.  It  will,  however,  be  shown  later  that  the 
ahear  is  practically  all  carried  by  the  web  over  which  it  is  distributed 
almost  uniformly.    Making  this  assumption  the  area  required  in  tbe 

web  would  be      '  ^^  of  a  square  inch,  and  as  the  actual  area  in  the 

beam  selected  is  far  in  excess  of  this  the  beam  is  evidently  strong  enou^ 
to  carry  the  shear  and  hence  may  be  used  with  safety. 

The  sIecs  selected  were  based  upon  the  assumption  that  the  beam  would 
have  no  rivet  or  bolt  holes  and  no  other  reductions  in  the  croas-eection  area. 
If  such  reductions  occur  the  value  of  /  should  be  corrected  to  aUow  for 
the  reduction  in  section,  and  the  value  of  c  also  changed  if  the  position 
of  the  neutral  axis  be  shifted  by  the  change  in  area.  Methods  of  making 
such  corrections  will  be  pven  in  full  in  Qiapter  V. 

Another  important  element  to  be  conudered  in  selecting  beams 
is  that  of  vertical  and  horizontal  stiffness.  This  will  be  considered 
in  Art.  50,  it  being  assumed  for  the  present  that  the  beams  designed 
in  this  article  are  supported  laterally  where  necessary,  and  that  their 
vertical  deflection  Is  not  excessive. 

ProUem.  Deagn  wooden  and  steel  beams  for  a  edngje  track  electric 
rulway  bridge  of  13-ft.  ^>an  carrying  the  electric  car  shown  in  Fig.  76. 


t 
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Fio.  76. 


B  track  (ties,  rula,  etc.)  to  weigh  400  lbs.  per  Uneal  foot  (200  Iba. 
per  foot  per  rail),  and  each  beam  to  weigh  40  lbs.  per  lineal  foot.    AUow> 
anee  for  impact  to  be  25  per  cent.     Unit  stresses  as  in  Art.  18. 
Solulum: 
Uaxiuou  MoifXNT  Maximum  Shear 


De«d    -i-240X12xl2    -  4,300 ft.-lbi. 

Dead      240X6-  l,4401b». 

live     -20,000^^|5!- 37,600    " 

Live  10,000xj|- 15,8301b.. 

Iiupucl-                               9,400    " 

Impact-                3,960  " 

Total  moment-  51,300     "  Total  shear- 21,230  " 

Sted  Beam.     For  steel  beam  assuming  no  reduction  due  to  bolt  holes 
/     51.300X12    ,^  ^ 

7'     Ti 

2 
Web  area  needed  for  shears  — 
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A  12-In.  1-40  Ibfl.  ia  Urge  enough  for  bending  uid  as  it  has  a  web 
&re&  of  5.52  sq.ins.  its  strength  in  shear  is  for  greater  than  necessary. 

As  the  actual  wei^t  of  the  beam  equals  that  origina]!)'  assuined 
no  recomputation  is  necessary.  A  considerable  error  mi^t,  however, 
have  been  made  in  the  original  assumption  without  requiring  a  rec<ua- 
putation  since  the  moment  and  sliear  due  to  the  weight  of  beam  is  a 
very  small  percentage  of  the  total  moment  and  shear. 

Wooden  Beam.    For  wooden  beam,  neglecting  impaet, 

41,900X12-^  iSOObA'.    .-.    ^'-2310. 


One  beam  14X16  ins.  with  16  ins.  ade  vertical  fulfils  both  reqiure- 
mentA  and  will  be  chosen.  Its  wei^t  is  somewhat  in  excess  of  that 
assumed  but  as  its  strength  is  also  in  excess  of  the  requirements  no 
reviaon  need  be  made. 

58.  Composite  Beams.  The  cases  just  treated  are  of  simple 
beams  only,  but  it  sometimes  happens  that  composite  beama 
are  used,  as  for  example  a  so-called  &itch-beam  consisting  of 
two  wooden  beams  and  a  steel  plate  bolted  together  and  used 
aa  one  beam.  Another  example  is  that  of  two  beams  of  unequal 
size  laid  side  by  side.  For  both  of  these  cases  the  load  carried 
by  each  member  is  in  proportion  to  the  product  of  its  moment 
of  inertia  and  modulus  of  elasticity  and  can  be  easily  computed. 
Still  another  case  is  that  of  one  beam  laid  on  the  top  of  another, 
but  Dot  riveted  to  it.  Such  a  beam  is  of  slightly  greater  strength 
than  two  beams  laid  side  by  side;  the  additionl  strength  is  due, 
however,  to  friction  between  the  beams  and  should  be  neglected 
in  design.  If  the  beams  are  riveted  together  with  a  sufficient 
number  of  rivets  to  carry  the  longitudinal  shear  which  would 
exist  at  the  plane  of  contact,  assuming  the  beam  to  be  solid, 
they  -may  be  figured  as  one  beam  with  a  cross-section  corre- 
sponding to  that  of  the  combination.  Reinforced-concrete 
beams  form  the  most  important  class  of  composite  beams,  but 
these  will  not  be  considered  in  this  book.  For  a  full  discussion 
of  these  beams  the  student  is  referred  to  the  valuable  and 
thorough  treatment  of  such  beams  in  either  "  Concrete,  Plain 
and  Reinforced,"  by  Taylor  and  Thompson,  or  "Principles  of 
Reinforced  Concrete  Construction,"  by  Tumeaure  and  Maurer. 

69.  Stiffness.  Beams  are  seldom  used  for  bridge  spans  exceed- 
ing 30  ft.  in  length,  since  above  that  span  the  ratio  of  length  to 
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depth  ifl  so  great  that  the  deepest  beam  made,  a  SO-inch  I-beam, 
lacks  sufficient  stiffness.  It  is  common  to  specify  that  bridge 
members  exposed  to  bending  shall  where  possible  have  a  depth  not 
less  than  one-twelfth  the  span.  For  buildings  longer  beams  are 
BdmiseiUe,  but  the  length  should  generally  be  restricted  to 
twenty  times  the  depth  for  floors  and  less  than  that  if  the 
floor  be  subjected  to  vibration  and  shock.  In  roofs  somewhat 
longer  beams  may  be  used. 

When  the  beams  are  not  supported  laterally,  the  ratio  of 
length  to  width  of  the  compression  flange  should  be  considered 
and  the  allowable  unit  stresses  reduced  accordingly.     A  rule 

sometimes  adopted  is  to  allow  16,000  lbs.  for  ratios  of  r-  <  20  and 

.  r--70.  L  =unsupported 
length  and  6-width  of  flange.  For  spans  of  considerable  length 
it  is  usually  more  economical  to  use  lateral  bracing  between  the 
top  flanges  of  the  beams  than  to  use  the  heavier  beams  that  would 
otherwise  be  necessary.  It  is  assumed  in  the  problem  of  Art.  57 
that  this  has  been  done. 

PROBL£HS 

ST.  a.  Design  a  steel  I-beam  stringer  for  bridge  and  loads  given  in 
Probs.  34  and  35,  using  unit  values  of  Art.  18,  and  allowing  75  per  cent 
for  impact. 

h.  Design  a  yellow-pine  stringer  for  the  same  bridge,  u«ng  unit  values 
of  Art.  IS  and  neglecting  impact.  Proportion  stringer  for  bending  only, 
but  compute  the  maximum  inten^ty  of  longitudinal  shear  in  the  stringer 
selected. 
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PROB.  38.  Pbob.  39. 

S8b  Deogn  a  steel  I-beam  stringer  for  an  electric  railway  bridge. 
Bridge  to  be  a  ringle  track  bridge  with  15  ft.  panels  and  stringers  located 
symmetrically  with  respect  to  the  r&ils.  Assume  total  dead  weight 
of  track  and  stringers  to  be  600  Iba.  per  lineal  foot  of  bridge.  Use 
live  loads  shown  and  allow  25  per  cent  for  impact.  Unit  stresses  as 
given  in  Art.  18. 

39.  Design  steel  I-beam  stringers  for  the  bridge  of  Prob.  38  for 
the  electric  locomotive  shown.  All  other  conditions  to  be  the  same 
as  in  the  previous  problem. 


CHAPTER  V 
PLATE  GIRDER  DESIGN 

60.  Plate  Giiden  Defined.  A  piste  girder  is  essentially  an  I- 
beam  made,  not  out  of  one  solid  piece  of  metal,  but  out  of  a  num- 
ber of  pieces  riveted  together.  Fig.  3  shows  a  plate  girder 
bridge,  and  Fig.  77  shows  the  cross-section  of  a  typical  plate 
girder. 

Plate  girders  are  rarely  made  of  greater  depth  than  10  ft.  6  ins. 


CoTir  pUUa 


owing  to  difficulties  in  transportation  by  rail,  and  a  length  of  100 
ft.  is  seldom  exceeded  for  the  same  reason  although  girders  of  125 
ft.  in  length  have  been  made  and  shipped  in  one  piece.  Occa- 
sionally plate  girders  are  made  in  sections  and  spliced  in  the  field, 
but  this  expedient  is  not  common  and  should  not  be  adopted 
except  to  meet  some  unusual  condition. 

A  plate  girder  with  more  than  one  web  is  called  a  box  girder. 
It  is  used  in  situations  where  great  strength  with  limited  depth  is 
required. 

61.  PUU  Girder  Web  Theory.    Plate  girder  webs  may  be  pro- 
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portioned  on  the  assumption  that  all  the  tranBverse  shear  is 
unifonnly  distributed  over  the  net  uea  of  the  web,  and  that  this 
may  be  taken  as  three-fourths  the  gross  area  without  material 
error.  This  may  be  expressed  by  the  following  formula  in  which 
i4=gr08B  area  of  web,  F  =  total  external  shear,  and  v—allow- 
able  intensity  of  internal  shear. 

(16a) 


~3ii 


That  the  above  formula  is  essentially  correct  is  shown  by  the 
following  demonstration: 

Let  Fig.  80  represent  the  square  prism,  abed,  from  the  web 
of  the  plate  girder  shown  in  Fig.  79  and  let  it  be  assumed  that 
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Fio.  79.  Fio.  80. 

there  ate  shearing  forces  acting  on  all  four  surfaces,  and  direct 
stresses  on  the  two  vertical  surfaces. 

Let      f=its  thickness-^thickness  of  web. 

8n  =  intensity  of  the  shearing  force  on  the  surface  ab. 
\'  =  intensity  of  the  shearing  force  on  Surface  cd. 
»,= intensity  of  shearing  force  on  surface  bd. 
«,'  =  intensity  of  shearing  force  on  surface  ac. 
/=  intensity  of  the  direct  stress  on  surface  bd  (assumed 

compression  for  convenience). 
/*  =  intensity  of  the  direct  stress  on  surface  ac  {aleo 
compression). 
Application  of  the  equations  of  equilibrium  give  the  following 
results: 

«*(  JX  +/tJx  -  Sk'Ux  +f'lJx.  .  ■ .      8k  =  S*'  +(/-/) . 

,(r-/) 


As  the  distance  Jx  becomes  infinitesimal 
zero,  hence  at  the  limit  Sk=*h'  =  s,. 


«A  =  S,  +  - 


/'-/ 


approaches 
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It  therefore  followB  that  the  inteiudty  of  the  horizontal  shear  in 
the  web  of  a  plate  girder  at  any  point  od  a  vertical  plane  equals  the 
intensity  at  the  same  point  on  a  horizontal  plane. 

Since  the  intensities  of  the  vertical  and  horizontal  sbeara 
are  equal,  it  is  evident  that  the  distribution  of  the  vertical  shear 
can  be  determined  by  the  application  of  formula  (13),  from 
which  it  at  once  follows  that  the  vertical  shear  is  distributed 
over  the  web  with  approximate  uniformity  since  Q  is  the  only 
term  in  the  equation  affected  by  the  distance  from  the  neutral 
axis,  and  its  value  changes  much  more  slowly  than  does  the 
distance  from  the  axis.  The  numerical  examples  given  in  Art. 
64  show  the  degree  of  approximation  of  this  assumption  for 
certain  typical  girders. 

In  many  girders  the  thickness  of  the  web  is  determined  by 
imposing  restrictions  upon  its  minimum  thickness  to  prevent 
undue  corrosion.  For  railroad  bridges  it  is  common  to  specify 
that  the  web  shall  be  not  less  than  three-eighths  inch  thick. 

62.  Pla.tt  Girder  Flanges.  Theory.  Formula  (14)  applies  to 
girders  as  well  as  beams.  It  ia,  however,  in  inconvenient  form 
for  use  and  may  be  replaced  in  practice  for  symmetrical  plate 
girders  by  a  less  accurate  but  more  easily  applied  forniula.  The 
formula  recommended  for  plate  girder  flanges  is  as  follows: 

^-X-n-*.' m 

The  derivation  of  this  formula  is  as  follows : 
Let  A  ='  net  area  in  square  inches  of  tension  flange  (through 
rivet  holes). 
A  =  distance   in   inches  between   centres   of  gravity   of 

the  two  flangee. 
»  =  allowable  unit  stress  in  bending. 
( =  thickness  of  web  in  inches. 
h\  =  depth  of  web  in  inches. 

jlf-maximum  bending  moment  on  given  section  in  inch- 
pounds. 
/= total  moment   of  inertia  of  gross  cross-section  about 
neutral  axis, 
A I  =  gross  area  of  each  flange. 

>  These  foimulas  should  not  be  used  for  uaaymmetrical  gtrden  ndr  for 
very  Hballow  orders  with  heavy  flanges,  where  the  dtst&nce  between  oentMS 
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As  =  depth  out-to-out  of  flanges. 
/^=  moment  of  inertia  of  each  fiange  about  its  own  centre 

of  gravity. 
The  following  equation  for  /  may  now  be  written: 


/-2/....+2H,(|)%>. 


The  term  2/^^^  is  small  in  comparison  with  the  other  terms 
and  may  be  omitted  without  serious  error,  this  being  on  the 

safe  side. 

section  may  be  written  thus; 

2.4,4'  ,  1 


I    M  M    Ath'  ,  1  Ih,' 

hence,  ^,.--^--__  j,__  j,__-p. 

For  girders  with  ordinary  depths  (say  i  to  tV  the  span)  the 
value  of  A  b  seldom  larger  than  that  of  hi  while  it  is  usually 
smaller.  >  If  -^  be  therefore  assumed  as  unity  the  last  term  in 
above  equation  will  ordinarily  be  less  than  its  true  value,  and 
since  this  term  is  small  compared  with  the  term  involving  M, 
the  slight  change  in  its  value  by  the  above  approximation  will 
affect  the  value  of  A  but  little,  and  that  on  the  safe  side,  since  it 
reduces  the  value  of  the  negative  term.  This  approximation 
will  therefore  be  made. 


on  the  unsafe  side,  since  A  is  always  leas  than  A2,  and  to  assume 

'  Host  apedficBtions  foibid  the  uae  in  deaigo  of  a  v&lue  for  A  gre&ter 
tbu  h,  even  if  it  actually  erirte.  It  is  good  practice  to  proportion  girders 
ao  that  guch  a  ecoditioD  will  not  oocnr. 
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it  equal  gives  a  amaller  value  for  Ai  than  is  required.  The 
error  in  making  this  assumption  is  largest  in  shallow  girden 
having  large  Sanges  as  may  be  seen  in  the  numerical  examples 
given  later. 

By  making  the  above  approximation  the  formula  becomes 

For  material  ip  compression  it  is  customary  to  make  no 
deduction  whatever  for  rivet  holes  since  it  is  assumed  that  the 
rivet  which  is  driven  while  hot  and  ordinarily  under  high  pres- 
sure fills  the  hole  so  completely  as  to  become  an  integral  portion 
of  the  material.  This  is  open  to  some  doubt  in  the  case  of 
I  thick  material  or  hand-driven  rivets,  and  may  be  vitiated  at 

any  section  by  a  loose  rivet,  but  for  most  cases  this  assumption 
I  is  probably  a  reasonable  one.     For  sections  in  tension  full  allow- 

I  ance  for  rivet  holes  must  be  made,  since  under  no  circumstances 

can  tension  be  transmitted  through  a  rivet  hole. 
I  The  last  term  in  formula  (17)  represents  the  bending  resist- 

I  ance  of  the  web.    As  there  are  usually  vertical  rows  of  rivets 

\  in  the  web  for  floor-beam  connections,  stifTener  angles,  etc.,  and 

as  these  may  occur  at  the  section  carrying  maximimi  moment 
they  must  be  considered. 

To  allow  for  such  holes,  It  may  be  assumed  that  a  vertical 
row  of  holes  one  inch  in  diameter  and  2}  inches  apart  may  occur 
in  the  tension-half  of  the  web.  This  would  decrease  the  moment 
of  inertia  by  fy  approximately,  thus  making  the  last  term  iu 
the  equation  ^  tkj  or  say  i  thi. 

Allowance  for  rivet  boles  in  the  tension  flange  must  also  be 
made.  This  may  be  done  by  substituting  A  for  Ai,  which  is 
in  reality  equivalent  to  providing  for  rivet  holes  in  both 
flanges.  This  may  seem  excessive,  but  some  excess  is  necessary 
since  the  section  has  been  considered  as  solid  and  with  its  neutral 
axis  at  mid-height,  whereas  in  reality  the  influence  of  the  rivet 
holes  in  the  tension  portion  ia  to  shift  the  neutral  axis  from  the 
centre,  thus  diminishing  the  moment  of  inertia  and  increasing 
the  distance  from  neutral  axis  to  extreme  fibre.  The  substitu- 
tion of  A  for  Ai  is,  however,  more  than  sufficient  for  this  pur- 
pose and  helps  to  diminish  the  error  made  in  placing  ^»  unity. 
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This  modification  gives  the  following  formula,  which  ia  adopted 
by  many  engineers: 

sk    8 

The  last  term  in  this  equation  represents  the  resistance  of 
the  web  to  bending.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  in  satisfactorily 
splicing  the  web  many  engineers  disregard  its  resistance  to  bending 
and  use  the  formula 

It  is  believed,  however,  that  ample  provision  has  been  made 
in  formula  (17)  for  insufficient  web  splices  in  long  girders  by 
putting  the  term  for  web  resistance  as  ^fAi- 

The  assumptions  made  in  deriving  formula  (17)  are  of  such 
a  character  as  to  make  the  formula  inaccurate  for  girders  having 
great  depth  in  proportion  to  their  length.  Such  girders  are  not 
common  in  bridges  but  are  sometimes  used  in  architectural  work, 
and  should  be  solved  by  the  direct  application  of  formula  (14), 

It  should  be  stated,  furthermore,  that  experimental  knowledge 
of  the  distribution  of  stress  in  plate  girders  is  ineufficient  to 
permit  a  confirmation  of  the  accuracy  of  formulas  of  the  tjrpe 
of  (17),  Formulas  of  this  character  have,  however,  been  in  use 
for  many  years  with  satisfactory  results,  and  may  well  be  con- 
sidered as  safe  working  formulas.  Formula  (17)  is  more  cod- 
eervative  than  that  usually  employed. 

63.  Degree  of  ApproxiniatioD  of  Flange  Formula.  In  order 
to  show  the  degree  of  approximation  of  formula  (17),  in  com- 
parison with  formula  (14),  the  problems  which  follow  have  been 
inserted. 

ProUem.  Compute  allowable  bending  moment,  M,  for  the  f^rder 
shown  in  Fig.  81.  Assume  no  intermediate  web  stiffeners,  and  hence 
only  one  rivet  hole  (flange  rivet)  in  teumon  half  of  girder.  Allowable 
unit  HtresB~g. 

A04MabU  momtnt  by  beam  formula. 

Top  angteB,  2-6"  X4"  XV,  at  4.75,  9.5  groaa 

Bottomangles,2-6"X4"Xi",at  (4.75-OJ)  =  8.5net 
Web,29"Xi".  -14.5net 

Total  effective  area  of  croes-aection  —32.5  oq.  ins. 
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Distance  of  oentre  <tf  gravity  of  crofl»-section  above  axis  zy 

A-3a25  ins. -3.08  ua.~2&JZI  ins. 
Let  Ixy—  moment  of  inertia  of  grott  section  about  axis  xy  and  /(« 
moment  of  inertia  of  any  piece  about  on  axis  parallel  to  zy  and 
tbrou^  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  piece. 


I 

1 

* 

y 

Fio.  81. 
I^  of  webs-i>ri- 30-30-30 


3345 
4470 


Total  I^, 

Deduct  for  flange  rivet  hole  ])X1X(13.13)> 
7  of  net  section  about  axisxy  —4211 

To  obtain  /  for  net  section  about  axis  passing  through  centre  of 

gravity  deduct,  32.5X0.6^  -     12 

/  of  net  section  about  neutral  axis  —  4199 

c'°(lSl+0.6)  ins." 

.-.    «■-«-- 267«. 
c 

AttomAh  Moment  by  Pormuia  (17).  By  transformation  <tt  terras  in 
the  formula,  M  is  found  to  be  ^ven  by  the  expression 

Jtf-  (A  +  A(A,)«A-  (8.5  +  1.25)  (a)  (26.27)  -  256». 

Since  the  allowable  moment  as  computed  by  formula  (17)  is  len 
than  that  given  by  the  beam  formula,  the  fonnula  for  this  girder  is  od 
the  safe  dde.    The  approximation  is  about  4  per  cent. 
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Compute  allowable  bending  moment  for  the  same  girder, 
j  a  row  of  rivet  holes  in  the  web  at  the  point  of  maximum 
bending  moment  in  addition  to  the  flange  rivet  holes. 

jSofulicn.  For  practical  reasona  the  web  rivete  nearest  the  flanges 
abould  be  located  not  less  than  1^  ins.  from  the  edge  of  the  flange  angles, 
or  for  this  girder  7}  ins.  from  the  backs  of  the  angles.  In  order  to  get 
even  rivet  spacing  let  this  distance  be  made  7|  ins.,  thus  giving  15  ins. 
for  the  distance  between  these  rivete  and  permitting  tbe  use  of  five 
spaces  at  3  ins.  for  the  horiioatal  rivets  between  flongee. 

Assume  that  only  the  rivet  holes;  in  that  portion  of  girder  below 
the  neutral  axis,  i.e.,  the  tension  half,  need  be  deducted. 

Net  area  of  croa8-9ection-32.5-3Xj-31.0. 

The  poatioQ  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  croess-aection  above  tbe 

axis  xy~ ^r-^ =  0.85  m. 

The  deduction  from  I^y  to  allow  for  rivet  holes  will  be 

lXlJX{13.13)>  +  JX(7.5'+4.6'  +  1.5')-29S. 

.-.    /  of  net  section  about  axis  zv-4470 -298*=  4172 
and  about  neutral  axis-4172-31.0X0.85>      -4150 


■'    c     15.12+0.85         ' 

and  Jtf-— -260*. 

e 

The  approximation  in  this  case  is  somewhat  leea  than  2  per  cent  and 
is  also  on  tiie  safe  side. 

Problem.  Compute  allowable  bending  moment  for  the  same  girder 
assuming  2-IOXi  in.  plates  to  be  added  to  each  flange  and  no  web  rivets 
at  Oie  critical  section,  see  Fig.  82.  (Note  that  the  horinontal  and  vertical 
flange  rivets  are  frequenUy  staggered  and  heniw  a  section  containing  the 
vertical  rivets  may  not  contain  horizontal  rivets;  also  that  the  material 
in  the  horizontal  legs  of  the  flange  is  thicker  than  that  In  the  vertical  leg, 
hence  the  reduction  due  to  rivet  holes  is  larger.) 

AUmoabU  Moment  by  Beam  Pormvla. 

Topanglea,  2-6"X4"Xi"at4.75  -  9.5  gross 

Bottom  angles,  2-6"X4"Xi"at  (4.75-0.5)  =  8.5  net 

Tap  plates,  2-10"Xi"at5  -10.0  gross 

Bottom  plates,  2^10"Xj"  at  (6-1)  =  8.0  net 

Web30"Xi"  -15.0  gross 

Total  effective  area  of  cross-section— S  1.0  sq.ins. 
OcMnputation  of  h. 

Gross  area  of  one  flange  — 19.5  sq.ins. 

FrtMn  back  of  an^es  to  centre  of  gravity  of  angles  "  1 .99" 
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Hence  from  centra  of  gravity  of  angles  to  centre  of  gnvity  of  flange 
_10Xfl.fl9+0.5) 

19.5  ■  ■  '  ■ 

.27") 


.-.    ?i- 30.25" -2X{1 

-28.81". 
Allowance    for    rivet    hole8=lXllX2  =  3    sq. 
gravity  of  cross-section  above 


_3X(15iH-i)_ 
51 
AUowable  Moment  by  Beam  Formula. 
Ixt  of  web 
I  If,  of  angles 
/.Bofplate8-20X(15J)' 


0.9". 


,  hence    centre  ot 


-112S 
-3345 


Total  /  of  gross  section  about  axis  xy 

Deduct  for  rivet  holes  3x{15j)« 

Correction  for  /  about  neutral  aids—SlXO.fl'- 


/  of  net  section  about  neutral  axis 

^.     «™     .505. 


AliowabU  Moment  by  Formula  (17) 

j(/-M+i'.tti)*A-(S.5+8.0+1.25)(»)(28.8I)-511.4». 
Here  the  formula  erre  on  the  unsafe  side,  the  approximation  being 
slightly  over  one  per  cent. 


Fio.  83. 
Problem.    Compute  allowable  bending  moment  for  girder  shown 
in  Fig.  83.    Assume  a  vertical  row  of  rivets,  3  ins.  centre  to  centra. 
at  the  point  of  maximum  moment,  and  that  all  fiange  rivets  shown 
occur  in  the  same  cross-section  as  the  web  rivets. 
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Compoation  of  girder 


1  web  90"  Xi". 

2  top  angles  6"X6"Xf'. 

3  top  plates  16"X|". 

2  bottom  angles  6"X6"Xl". 

3  bottom  plates  lfi"Xl". 


AUowabU  MatnaiX  by  Beam  Formula. 

Topanglea,  2-6"X6"Xi",  atS.M  -    le.^groaa 

Bottom  an|^,  2-^"x6"Xi",  at  (8.44-2xi)-    13JB8net 
Top  plates,  3-16"  Xf",  at  10  -    30.00  gross 

Bottom  plates,  3-16"Xf",  at  (10-1.25)  -  26.25  net 

Web  90"Xi''-14"Xi"(Deducting  rivet  holes  in 

lower  halO  -  38.00  net 

Total  effective  area  of  croes-«ectioa         =  125.01  aq.ins. 

Computation  of  k. 

Back  of  angles  to  centre  of  gravity  of  angles      -<  1.78  iiis. 
Moment  of  plates  about  e.g.  of  angles    30X2.72 

Groas  area  Of  flange  "    46.38    "^  "^ 

.-.    /i-90.5"-O.OS"-90.42". 

Hranent  about  xy  of  rivet  holes  in  tension  half  of  girder  is  as  follows: 

Web    1(43.25+37.5  +  34.5  f... +  1.5)- iX296.8- 148.4 
Flange    HX43i+5.25  (45.81)  -305.4 

Total  =453.8 

Distance  of  neutral  axis  above  xy—  — t^—  3.63", 

Ifazimum  value  of  c  —  50.75". 

/„  for  web  -  30,375  gross 

/„  for  angles-112+2Xlfi.88X(43.47)'     -=  63,906  gross 
/,,  for  plaies=  17+2X30X(46.187)'  =  128,014  gross 

/  of  gross  section  about  axis  xy  —222,295 

Deduct  for  rivet  holes,  J[(43.25)'  + 

(37.5)'+...(1.5)»l  +  li(43.25)'+      -    18,050 

5.25(45.81)' 

/  of  net  section  about  axis  xy  —204,245 

Correction  for  /  about  neutral  axis     —     1,647 

/  of  net  section  about  neutral  axis     —202,508 
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ASouxAU  Moment  by  Formula  (17) 

Jtf  -  (^  +  AAJsA  -  (1358 + 26.25 + 3.75)90.42«- 3»7«. 

In  this  case  the  approximation  equals  about  oneJialf  per  cent  on  the 
sateaicle. 

The  examples  that  have  been  given  show  that  formula  (17)  ffvea  fw 
ordinal?  girders  a  very  close  approximation  to  the  value  obtiuued  b?  the 

ordinar>'  beam  formula  M=—,     It  is  much  more  convenient  to  use,  SDoe 

by  it  the  required  flange  area  can  be  directly  computed,  after  ihe  web 
is  determined,  by  estimating  the  value  h,  which  can  be  done  by  Uie  expe- 
rienced computor  with  little  error.  The  actual  applicati(»i  of  the  formula 
to  the  design  of  a  girder  will  be  shown  later. 

64.  DegTM  of  ApproximatioD  of  Shear  Formula.  To  show  the 
degree  of  approximation  involved  in  the  ordinary  assumption  that 
the  vertical  shear  is  distributed  uniformly  over  the  net  area  of  web, 
the  maximum  intensity  of  shear  will  be  computed  for  the  girders 
in  the  last  article.  This  occurs  at  the  neutral  axis  and  will  be 
computed  in  each  case,  using  for  Q  the  statical  moment  of  the  por- 
tion of  the  grosB  area  of  the  girder  above  this  axis,  although  the 
same  numerical  result  would  be  obtained  by  considering  the  por- 
tion below  the  axis  since  the  statical  moment  of  the  entire  section 
about  the  neutral  axis  equals  zero. 


Compute  maximum  intensity  of  shear  in  tJie  web  of  the 
girder  shown  in  Fig.  81,  assuming  a  vertical  row  of  web  rivets  to  occur 
at  section  of  maximum  shear. 

Solvtion.    Qforanglefi-9.5X(15.12-2.84)  -116.7 

Qforweb  ~tX(15.00-0.85)x^^^'^2~°'^^-  50.0 

Total  value  of  Q  -166.7 

From  formula  (13)       v  V^^  -  .0803  V. 

(See  page  115  for  value  of  /.) 

By  the  assumption  that  the  shear  is  uniformly  distributed  over 
three-fourths  the  gross  area  of  the  web  the  following  result  is  obtained : 

.-j^.0.0888r. 

The  value  thus  obtained  is  on  the  safe  side  by  about  ten  per  cent. 

Problem.  Compute  maximum  intensity  of  shear  in  the  web  of  the 
girder  shown  in  Fig.  83,  assuming  that  no  cover  plates  occur  at  section  uf 
maximum  shear. 


ar.  64  EXAMPLES  OP  8HEAH  DISTRIBUTION 

Sohium.    Net  area  -  68.76>  s 

Centre  of  gravity  above  xy  = 
148.4  +  1.5(43.25  +  44.875) 


68.76 


-     4.08" 


,  for  groea  area  of  w«b  and  angles  »  94,281 

jduct  for  riveta4[C43.75)»+ (37.5)'+ -{1.5)'] 

+  1§[(43.25)'  +  (44.875)«I  -10.052 


/  of  net  section  about  xy  84,229 

Coirection  for /about  neutral  axis =68.76X4.08^-   1,144 

1  of  net  section  about  neutral  axis  •^83,085 

Q  of  angles- 16^X39.39  ~      665 

Q  of  web 


Bjr  the  aasumption  that  the  shear  is  distributed  over  three-fourUia 
the  gross  area  of  web,  the  following  value  would  be  obtained: 

This  result  is  again  on  the  safe  side  by  about  ten  per  cent. 

If  in  either  of  the  ca^es  just  considered  the  Bhear  had  been 
assumed  as  distributed  uniformly  over  the  groas  area,  a  con- 
Biderable  error  on  the  imsafe  side  would  have  resulted. 

Although  the  two  girders  considered  do  not  represent  extreme 
cases,  it  is  believed  that  the  reeulta  are  representative,  and  that 
for  all  ordinary  cases  the  assumption  that  the  shear  is  distributed 
unifortnly  over  three-fourths  the  gross  area  of  the  web  is  a  safe 
and  reasonable  working  hypothesis. 

It  should  be  said  that  the  shear  may  be  assumed  as  dis- 
tributed tmiformly  over  the  gross  area  of  the  web  if  the  allow- 
able shearing  stress  be  modified  accordingly,  but  the  fact  that 
rivets  may  perhaps  fill  their  holes  so  perfectly  that  they  may 
be  considered  to  transmit  shear  equally  as  well  as  compression 
should  not  be  regarded  as  a  reason  for  making  such  an  assump- 
tion, since  it  is  the  influence  of  the  flange  which  is  really  the 
important.factor  in  determining  the  distribution  of  the  shear. 

1  In  detonnioing  tbe  area  it  is  assumed  that  the  maximum  shear  may  occur 
at  tbe  point  where  the  first  cover  plate  beglnB,  hence  vertical  Sange  rivets 
may  occur  at  the  section  but  cover  plate  should  be  ignored. 
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For  I-beams  the  shear  may  be  treated  in  somewhat  the  same 
manner.  The  values  obtained  for  a  10-in,  I,  25  lbs.  per  foot, 
are  as  follows,  assuming  no  rivet  holes  in  croas-section : 

By  formul.  (13),  r..^^^^Y-0.mV. 

V 
By  common  assumption,  «=■   ^  -■°0.43QV'. 

The  error  in  this  case  is  on  the  safe  side,  but  had  the  gross  web 
area  been  used  the  error  would  have  been  on  the  unsafe  side. 

For  a  24-in,  I,  80  lbs.  per  foot,  the  corresponding  values  would 
be  .Od7F  and  .IIIK  the  error  in  this  case  being  also  on  the  safe 
side. 

As  it  is  seldom  that  the  shear  in  I-beams  is  a  controlling  factor 
in  the  design  this  approximation  is  not  of  great  importance.  Fot 
cases  where  the  shear  controls,  a  liberal  allowance  should  be  made 
in  determining  the  web  thickness,  or  else  the  actual  stress  should 
be  determined  by  the  more  exact  formula. 

66.  AUowance  for  Rivet  Holes.  In  the  design  of  girders  it  is 
necessary  to  make  due  allowance  for  the  tension-flange  rivet 
holes  in  advance  of  the  completion  of  the  detailed  drawings. 
No  accurate  rule  for  doing  this  can  be  given  since  the  actual 
reduction  of  strength  by  rivet  holes  needs  more  thorough  experi- 
mental investigation  than  it  has  yet  received.  The  following 
rules  may,  however,  be  used  aa  a  guide: 

1.  For  flanges  with  cover  plates,  and  angles  with  legs  wider 
than  4  in.,  assume  that  both  vertical  and  horizontal  rivet  holes 
may  occur  in  the  same  section,  these  holes  being  as  shown  in 
Fig.  84. 

2.  For  flanges  with  flange  angles  of  4  in.  or  less  in  width, 
and  with  cover  plates,  deduct  two  holes  from  each  section  aa 
shown  in  Fig.  85. 

3.  For  flanges  without  cover  plates  deduct  one  hole  from 
each  section  as  shown  in  Fig,  86. 

In  all  cases  the  rivet  hole  should  be  assumed  to  have  a  diam- 
eter i  in.  more  than  the  nominal  diameter  of  the  rivet.  This 
is  necessary  since  the  hole  is  usually  punched  with  a  diameter 
^  in.  greater  than  that  of  the  cold  rivet,  and  the  edges  of  the 
hole  may  be  damaged  somewhat  in  punching.  The  rivets  com- 
monly used   in  structural   work   are  }  in.  diameter,  hence,  for 
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these  rivets  the  hole  should  be  assumed  as  one  inch  in  diameter. 
In  light  work,  }  in.  or  |  in.  rivets  are  occasionally  used  and  in 
very  heavy  girders  one  inch  rivets  are  sometimes  employed. 

It  should  be  stated  that  while  it  is  seldom  that  more  than 
three  rivet  holes  actually  occur  in  the  same  section  of  the  tension 
flange,  the  fact  that  a  zig-eag  Bection  through  holes  not  in  the 
same  ri^t  section  may  have  a  less  net  area  than  that  in  any 


J^ 


Fia.  U. 


Fig.  85. 


given  right  section  must  be  considered.  For  example,  the  sig- 
zag  section  AB  in  Fig.  87  may  have  a  much  smaller  net  area 
than  the  cross-section  AC,  and  if  the  distance  BC  is  small  may 
have  a  net  area  but  little  if  any  greater  than  that  on  a  section  like 
DE.  If  desirable  the  actual  net  area  of  a  section  like  AB  may 
be  computed  or  determined  graphically,  although  experimental 
results  are  lacking  to  show  that  the  strength  of  the  flange  varies 


A 


Flo.  87. 


directly  with  such  an  area.  It  is,  however,  wise  to  make  liberal 
allowance  for  rivet  holes  and  if  the  pitch  CB  is  less  than  2}  ins. 
to  ordinarily  allow  for  three  holes  in  the  section  as  shown  in 
Fig.  84. 

Attention  should  be  called  to  the  fact  that  while  the  maximum 
moment  on  a  girder  ordinarily  occurs  at  only  one  section,  and 
that  at  this  section  the  rivet  pitch  may  be  a  maximum,  a  maxi- 
mum flange  stress  is  developed  wherever  a  cover  plate  ends,  and 
the  rivet  pitch  at  such  a  point  may  be  little  if  any  larger  than 
the  minimum  allowable  pitch. 
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66.  Exftnqd*  of  Girder  Derign.    An  example  of  the  complete 
design  of  the  croaa-flection  of  a  girder  will  now  be  given. 

PloUem.     Det«nniae  croas-aection  ot  a  girder  to  carry  a  m&ximum 
bending  moment  of  1,250,000  ft.  Ibe.  and  a  nuudmnm  ebear  tA  160,000 
Ibe.     Depth  of  girder  back  to  back  of  flange  angles -4Si  ins. 
Allowable  unit  Btreases, 

Bending 16,000  Ibii.  per  eq.in. 

Shear 12,000 

160000 
Solvtion.    WA.    Net  area  of  cross-section  required  — —^^r^— 13.33 

sqjns. 


Flange.    Assume  h  to  equal  depth  of  web— 48  ins. 

^^-''iTC«'-5*"-'"^-'-°°-^-'"--'°-- 

Trial  section: 

2  angles  6"X4"Xl"  at  5Ji6-ll.72-2.50-  9.22  8q.lna. 
2  plates  14"X|"  at  5.2S       -10.60-1.50-_9^     " 
(Rivets  in  flange  assumed  as  in  Fig.  83}  18.22 

Computation  ot  h  for  this  section. 
Centre  of  gravity  of  angles  from  back  of  angles -1.03"  (from  handbook). 

Correction  to  allow  for  cover  plates  tttVzTPm'"'^'^  '■ 

.-.    A-48.5"-2X(1.0 
Hence,  original  assumption  for  value  of  h,  while  slightly  too  large, 
is  suflicicntly  accurate  and  the  trial  section  may  he  used. 

67.  Rivets  and  Riveted  Joints.  The  flange  rivets  form  the 
only  connection  between  the  flanges  and  the  web,  hence  the  de- 
termination of  the  proper  site  and  distance  apart  of  these  rivets  is 
an  essential  feature  in  girder  design.  The  diameter  of  the  rivet 
is  ordinarily  fixed  by  practical  considerations,  the  common  prac- 
tice for  structural  work  being  to  use  }  in.  rivets.  The  distance 
apart  of  the  rivets  has  to  be  computed.  The  question  of  riveted 
connection  between  two  members  is  also  of  great  importance. 

Thorou^  treatment  of  rivet  spacing  is  foupd  in  treatises 
upon  mechanics  and  will  not  be  given  here.  The  essential  points 
with  which  the  structural  designer  must  be  thoroughly  conversant, 
are  as  follows. 

A  riveted  connection  may  fail  in  one  of  the  following  ways: 

a.  By  the  shearing  of  the  rivets. 
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b.  By  the  cruahlng  of  the  rivets  or  ot  oile  of  the  pieces  upon 
which  they  bear. 

e.  By  the  tearing  of  the  rivets  through  one  of  the  coimected 
pieces. 

Under  a  it  should  be  noted  that  the  allowable  shearing  value 
of  the  rivet  may  be  found  by  multiplying  its  eroes-eection  area 
by  the  allowable  shearing  stress  per  square  inch,  and  that  the 
area  of  a  f  in.  rivet  is  0.60  sq.in.,  and  of  a  |  in.  rivet  0.44  sq.in. 

In  designing  rivets  to  resist  shear  the  plane  upon  which  the 
maximum  shear  occurs  must  always  be  determined.  If  the 
maximum  shear  be  equally  distributed  over  two  planes  the  rivet 
is  said  to  be  in  double  shear. 

The  permissible  bearing,  or  crushing,  strength  of  a  rivet 
against  a  ^vep.  plate  is  determined  by  multiplying  the  allow- 
able bearing  strength  per  square  inch  by  the  diameter  of  the 
rivet  and  the  thickness  of  the  plate  in  question. 

To  satisfy  the  requirements  stated  in  c,  use  the  following 
empirical  rule:  Rivets  may  not  be  spaced  closer  than  three 
times  the  diameter,  and  the  distance  of  a  rivet  from  the  edge 
or  end  of  a  piece  may  not  be  less  than  IJ  in.  for  a  {  in.  rivet  if 
the  edge  in  question  be  rolled  or  planed,  or  Ij  in.  if  it  be  sheared, 
though  where  possible  this  distance  should  be  at  least  twice 
the  diameter  of  the  rivet.  For  other  sizes  of  rivets  proportional 
allowances  should  be  made. 

The  two  following  examples  show  the  application  of  these 
rules  to  some  simple  cases: 

PioUam.  Determine  number  of  j  Iti.  rivets  needed  in  row  a  to 
connect  plates  shown  in  f^g.  8S. 

Allowable  shearing  stress  -  7,500  lbs.  per  sq.in. 
Allowable  bearing  stress  —15,000  " 


Fio.  88. 

Soiutioa.  The  maximum  shear  on  a  plane  through  the  rivets= 
50,000  lbs.  Am  the  rivets  are  J  in.  diameter,  one  rivet  will  carry  in 
shear  7500X0.6°  4-500  lbs.,  hence,  if  the  strength  of  the  joint  is  limited 

by  the  shearing  strength  of  the  rivets  there  are  needed  — ^  ■  — — 11(+), 

or  12  rivets.    These  rivets  are  limited  in  crushing  strength  by  the  i-ln. 
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pUrte  which  carries  100,000  Ibe.     The  value  of  the  rivet  in  be&ring  agaioBt 
this  pUte  equals  iXiXlfi.OOO-OSeO  Ibe.,  and   the   number  required 

100  000 
"-^~r-— 16<+),  or  16.     As  this  is  larger  than  the    number  needed 

to  prevent  shearing  16  ri^'ets  must  be  used. 

Profalem.  Determine  number  of  J-in.  rivets  required  to  connect 
plates  in  jinut  shown  by  Fig.  89.  Use  same  rivet  values  as  in  previous 
problem. 

Solution.  The  maximum  shears  100,000  lbs.  and  occurs  between 
plat«8  2  ODd  3,  or  4  and  5.    The  number  of  rivets  needed  to  carry  tlua 

100,000    ^,    , 
"hear — ^ — 22(+)  or,  say,  23. 


The  bearing  strength  is  evidently  limited  by  plate  No.  2,  which  carries 
150,000  lbs.  and  has  a  thickness  of  i  in.,  this  producing  a  greater  stress 
on  the  rivete  than  would  be  tbe  case  for  the  ^  in.  plate  carrying  100,000 


tluH  joint  the  number  of  rivets  is  limited  by  either  shear  or  bearing. 

The  examples  just  given  illustrate  methods  of  computing 
connection  rivets  for  plates  carrying  direct  stress.  Sometimes, 
however,  it  is  necessary  to  transmit  torsion  as  well  as  direct  stress 
by  means  of  rivets.  Such  a  condition  often  occurs  in  steel-frame 
building  construction  where  the  connections  of  girders  to  columns 
must  be  given  considerable  rig^ity  to  provide  proper  transmission 
of  tbe  vind  stresses. 

The  condition  commonly  occurring  in  such  a  case  is  represented 
diagrammatically  by  Fig.  90,  in  which  the  load  P  is  applied  at  a 
distance  x  from  the  centre  of  the  group  of  rivets,  thus  producing 
a  torsion  Px  which  must  be  carried  by  the  rivets  in  addition  to 
the  direct  toad  P. 

If  the  torsion  be  produced  by  a  couple,  as  in  Fig.  91,  then  the 
vertical  load  upon  the  rivets  will  foe  zero  and  a  rivet  may  be  legiti- 
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mately  assumed  to  offer  a  resistance  to  torsion  varying  directly 
with  its  distance  from  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  group  of  rivets, 
and  acting  at  right  angles  to  the  line  connecting  it  with  the  centre 
of  gravity.  Upon  this  basis  the  rivets  at  a,  Fig.  91,  should  each 
be  computed  as  equally  stressed  up  to  the  allowable  working 
load,  while  the  other  rivets  would  carry  such  proportion  of  the 


Fia.  80. 


Fio.  91. 


working  stress  as  the  distance  c&  is  to  ca  when  c  is  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  group  of  rivets. 

The  resistance  to  torsion  of  such  a  group  of  rivets  may  there- 
fore be  expressed  as  follows; 

Let  r=the  allowable  working  value  of  the  most  stressed  rivet, 

/= summation  of  the  squares  of  the  distances  from  the 

centre  of  gravity  of  the  group  of  rivets  to  each  rivet. 

ij=distance  from  centre  of  gravity  of  group  of  rivets  to 

the  most  stressed  rivet=ac,  Fig.  91. 
R  =  resistance  to  torsion  of  the  group  of  riveta. 


Then 


(18) 


For  the  case  shown  in  Fig.  90 
the  above  method  must  be  modi- 
fied to  allow  for  the  efTect  of  the 
vertical  load.  To  make  this  correc- 
tion it  is  only  necessary  to  determine 
the  allowable  resistance  to  torsion 
consistent  with  the  rivet  carrying 
its  share  of  the  vertical  load. 

This  may  best  be  done  graphi- 
cally by  the  method  indicated 
in  Fig.  92.  In  this  case  the  total 
vertical    load   ia    20,000    lbs.,    of  '"'     ' 

which  each  rivet  ia  assumed  to  carry  2500  lbs.    With  an  allow- 
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abl©  total  working  value  of  eay  7500  lbs.  per  rivet,  the  com- 
ponent at  a  perpendicular  to  the  line  ac  is  found  graphically  to 
be  5800  ll».  The  corresponding  allowable  components  of  the  stresa 
in  the  riveta  at  d,  b,  and  e  aie  larger,  hence  the  rivets  at  a  furnish 
the  minimum  resistance  to  torsion  for  the  given  vorldiig  value 
and  consequently  give  the  limiting  value  of  r  in  equation  (18), 

Tables  giving  the  resistance  to  torsion  of  various  groups  of 
rivets  have  been  prepared  by  E.  A.  Rexford  and  are  published 
by  the  Engineering  News  Publishing  Co. 

68.  Flange  Rivets.  Ordinary  MeQiod  of  Computing  Pitch. 
A  plate  girder  flange  receives  its  stress  through  the  riveta  which 
connect  it  to  the  web;  hence,  the  niuuber  of  flange  rivets  needed 
in  any  given  distance  is  directly  proportional  to  the  increase  in 
flange  stress  in  the  same  distance.  If  the  girder  is  of  constant 
height  the  flange  stress  is  proportional  to  the  bending  moment, 
hence  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  flange  stresa  is  proportional  to 
the  rate  of  increase  of  the  bending  moment,  which  at  any  given 
section  equals  the  external  shear  at  that  section  in  accordance 
with  the  well  known  principle  of  mechanics  that  the  first  differ- 
ential coefficient  of  the  bending  moment  equals  the  shear.  It 
follows  that  for  such  a  girder  the  required  rivet  pitch  (the  pitch 
is  to  be  considered  as  the  distance  apart  of  the  rivets  measured 
along  the  flange)  varies  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  shear. 

A  knowledge  of  the  variation  of  the  pitch  is,  however,  insuffi- 
cient; it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  pitch  itself.  The  follow- 
ing method  of  doing  this  is  obvious.  Compute  the  total  str^s  in 
the  flange  at  any  section  and  compute  also  the  total  stress  at  a 
section  onein.  from  the  first;  the  difference  between  the  two 
stresses  gives  the  increase  in  fiange  stress  per  longitudinal  inch 
at  that  portion  of  the  girder  and  this  increase  must  be  carried 
into  the  fianges  through  the  rivets.  If  one  rivet  can  carry  p  Ibe. 
and  if  the  increase  in  fiange  stress  is  x  lbs.,  the  proper  rivet  pitch 
to  use  in  that  portion  of  the  girder  is  p-i-x. 

If  the  portion  of  the  bending  moment  carried  by  the  web  be 
neglected  in  rivet  pitch  computations,  this  approximation  being 
small  and  on  the  safe  side,  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  total  flange 
stress  at  any  section  of  an  ordinary  plate  girder  may  be  found  by 
dividing  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  monient  at  that  section  by  the 
distance  between  the  centers  of  gravity  of  the  flanges.  Since 
the  rate  of  increase  of  the  moment  equals  the  shear,  the  increase 
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in  floDge  stress  at  a&y  section  equals  the  shear  divided  by  the 
distance  between  the  centers  of  gravity  of  the  flanges. 

The  foregiong  discueaion  refers  entirely  to  the  rivets  needed 
to  transmit  to  the  flange  the  stress  developed  by  bending.  If 
the  flange  rivets  must  also  transmit  a  vertical  load,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  top  flange  of  a  deck  girder  supporting  track  ties,  due  allow- 
ance must  be  made  for  the  effect  of  such  a  load  by  computing 
the  resultant  of  the  vertical  load  per  lineal  unit  and  the  increase 
in  flange  stress  in  the  same  distance  and  using  this  resultant 
as  the  stress  to  be  carried  by  the  rivets  per  lineal  unit. 

(19) 


m 


+m' 


in  which  p  =  maximum  allowable  {utch  in  inches  at  section  under 
consideration. 
A = allowable  stress  on  rivet  in  pounds. 
A^distaace  between  centres  of  gravity  of  flanges  in 

inches. 
V<=  maximum  external  shear  on  given  section  in  pounds. 
m  —  load  per  lineal  inch  supported  directly  by  flange. 
If  there  is  do  vertical  load  imposed  directly  upon  the  flai^e, 
m-0. 

R  wiU  be  the  smaller  of  the  followii^  two  values,  a.  The  pro- 
duct of  the  allowable  bearing  value  per  sq.  in.  by  the  diameter  of 
the  rivet  in  inches  by  the  thickness  of  the  web  plate,  b.  Twice 
the  product  of  the  allowable  shearing  stress  per  sq.  in.  by  the 
cross-section  area  of  the  rivet  in  sq.  in. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  if  the  distance  between  rivets  be  too 
great  the  different  pieces  in  a  compression  member  may  wrinkle, 
it  is  customary  to  specify  a  maximum  pitch  not  greater  than  6  in. 
or  16  times  the  thickness  of  the  thinnest  plate  connected.  This 
restriction  is  frequently  the  controlling  factor  in  determining  the 
rivet  pitch,  and  is  commonly  applied  to  tension  members  as  well 
as  compression  pieces. 

Equation  (19)  is  applicable  only  to  rivets  through  the  vertical 
leg.  These  are  the  rivets  which  carry  the  stress  into  the.  flange. 
The  rivets  through  the  horizontal  leg  serve  to  transmit  a  part  of 
this  flange  stress  into  the  cover  plates  and  in  consequence  may 
have  a  larger  pitch.     It  is  customary,  however,  to  use  the  same 
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pitch  for  the  vertical  as  for  the  horisontal  rivets,'  hence  the 
method  ^yen  is,  in  general,  all  that  is  necesaary. 

69.  Flange  RiTsts.  Predae  Hetliod  of  Computatioo  of  Pitch, 
The  method  represented  by  Eq.  (19)  is  the  approximate  method 
of  figuring  rivet  pitch  which  ia  generally  used  in  plate  girder 
design.  In  order  to  thoroughly  understand  the  question  of  rivet 
pitch  and  to  be  able  to  properly  figure  the  pitch  in  other  cases 
which  may  arise,  such  aa  columns  carrying  bending,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  develop  a  more  exact  method.  Such  a  method  may  also 
be  well  employed  in  investigating  existing  girders  the  strength 
of  which  may  be  in  doubt.  To  obtain  such  a  method  the  formula 
for  horizontal  shear  may  be  used. 

Referring  to  Fig,  93,  it  is  evident  that  the  function  of  the 
rivets  at  a  is  to  prevent  the  flange  an^es  from  sliding  along  the 
web;    that  is,  the  rivets  must  resist  the  longitudinal  shearing 
I  J,        tendency  of  the  an^es.    Hence,  if  this  tend- 

1     'f  ^   r'   ^'^'^y  ''^^ ^ computed  the  rivet  pitch  necessary 

^~'   J  [    ^^        to  withstand  it  can  be  determined.     This  com- 
MJlP*  putation  can  be  easily  made  by  multiplying  the 

ir  intensity  of  thelongitudinal  shear  at  the  bottom 

Ij  of  the  an^es  by  the  thickness  of  the  web,  tising 

Fia  03  for  Q  in  the  determination  of  the  intensity,  the 

statical  moment  about  the  neutral  axis  of -the 
girder  of  the  angles  and  cover  plates  combined,  but  not  of  the  por- 
tion of  the  web  included  between  the  flange  angles,  since  the  stress 
in  this  is  carried  by  the  web  itaelf.  This  gives  the  shearing 
force  per  longitudinal  inch  in  the  flange  which  equals  the  increase 
in  flange  stress,  and  this  can  be  used  as  before  in  figuring  the 
pitch.  By  the  same  method  the  correct  pitch  for  the  rivets  at  6 
can  be  determined  by  computing  Q  for  the  cover  plates  only. 

70.  Flange  Rivets.  Example  in  Computation  of  Pitch.  To 
illustrate  the  application  of  these  methods  the  girder  shown  in 
Fig.  83  will  be  considered. 

PioUem.  Determine  the  rivet  pitch  required  at  a  secUon  iriien 
the  aheor  is  300,000  lbs.,  assuming  that  at  this  section  all  the  covw 
plates  are  needed. 

Solution.  The  rivets  through  the  vertic^  legs  of  the  uiglcs  wiU 
first  be  considered,  assumii^  that  the  outer  force  ia  applied  directly 
to  the  web  and  not  through  the  flange.    Let  the  bearing  value  per 

■  At  the  ends  of  the  cover  platea  it  is  customary  to  place  iho  vertical  rivets 
at  a  small  pitch  (or  a  distance  of  one  or  two  feet  to  enmre  that  the  stress 
may  be  pr(q>«rly  carried  into  the  plate. 
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square  inch  of  the  rivete  be  taken  as  24,000  Ibe.  and  the  ehearing 
value  as  12,000  lbs.  The  atrength  of  the  rivet  will  then  be  limited 
either  by  bearing  on  tlie  J-in.  web,  which  equals  )X}X24,000- 10,500 
lbs.,  or  by  double  shear,  which  equals  0.60X12,000X2-=  14,400  lbs.  Ac 
the  bearing  value  is  smaller  it  should  be  used. 
Increase  in  flange  stress  per  linear  unit : 


300,000 


90.4 


>3320)be. 


Approximate  fiiethod: 
Exact  method :  ' 

yQ_.^  r^  I6^(45.25-1.78)+3Q.0(4S.25+a94) 


?^ -300,000- 


Since  one  rivet  can  carry  10,600  Ibe.  the  required  pitch  by  tbe  ftpproz- 
imate  method  is 

10.500    „.„„ 

-5^ -3.16",  or,  say,  3", 


It  is  evident  that  the  approximate  method  is  decidedly  on  tlie  safe 
side  in  this  case. 

Were  the  required  pitch  less  than  three  diameters  td  the  rivet  it 
would  be  necessary  to  locate  the  rivets  in  two  rows  as  shown  in  Fig. 
94,  where  a  pitch  of  2  ina.  is  assumed. 

To  determine  the  pitch  ot  the  vertical  rivet*  the  exact  method  should 
be  used.    Tlie  increase  in  flange  stress  per  inch  is 


SOX  (45.25 +0,94) 
222,295 


X300,000-I8701bs. 


Hie  value  of  each  rivet  in  this  case  is 
evidently  it*  strength  in  nngle  shear,  but 
as  there  are  two  vertical  rivets  in  each 
cross-section  the  pitch  may  be  obtained 
by  dividing  the  value  of  one  rivet  in 
AmbU  shear  by  the  increase  in  flange  stress 
per  inch.    Ihis  gives 


14,400 


7.7",  <w,  say,  7J". 


As  this  exceeds  6"  (see  Art.  68)  the  pitch  of  these  rivets  should  be 
made  6"  or  less. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  pitch  is  the  distance  between 
rivets  measured  along  the  axis  of  the  angle.  The  vertical  dis- 
tance between  the  rows  of  rivets  must  be  sufficient  to  make  the 
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distance  d  equal  to  or  greater  than  three  times  the  diameter  of  the 
rivet  or  2$  ins.  for  a  {  in.  rivet.  The  distance  e  should  not  be 
less  than  1}  ins.,  as  already  noted,  and  should  preferably  be  1)  ins. 
or  1)  ins.  The  distance  c  is  determined  by  the  amount  of  room 
needed  for  driving  the  rivet.  The  standard  values  for  different 
an^es  are  given  in  the  steel-makers'  handbooks. 

This  example  shows  that  the  pitch  of  the  Vertical  rivets 
may  be  considerably  greater  than  that  of  the  horizontal  rivets. 
It  is,  however,  usually  made  the  same  for  practical  considera- 
tions. 

There  remains  one  other  case  to  be  treated — that  of  a  girder 
supporting  a  load  on  the  upper  flange.  To  illustrate  the  method 
required  for  this  case  let  the  girder  shown  in  Fig.  SI  be  considered, 
and  let  it  be  assumed  that  this  girder  is  a  railroad  bridge  stringer 
with  ties  resting  directly  upon  the  top  flange.  Let  it  also  be  assumed 
that  the  maximum  wheel  load  crossing  the  stringer  is  24,000  lbs.; 
that  the  maximum  end  shear  including  impact  is  100,000  lbs.; 
and  that  the  pitch  of  the  rivets  at  the  end  of  the  stringer  is  to  be 
determined.  With  the  allowable  unit  stresses  previously  used  the 
limiting  value  of  the  rivet. is  4x4X24,000=10,500  lbs.  Using 
the  approximate  method  the  increase  in  flange  stress  is  found  to 

100  000 
be        '  ,=-— 3800  lbs.  per  linear  inch.     This  value  must  be  com- 
bined with  the  vertical  load,  carried  by  the  rivets.    Since  the 
rail    has    considerable   strength   as  a 
i"    "~~     "  ^         beam,  it  is  evident  that  a  wheel  load 

will  not  be  carried  entirely  by  one  tie, 
but  will  be  distributed  over  several. 
The  common  assumption  is  that  one 
wheel  load  is  distributed  over  three  ties. 
If  this  assumption  be  made  one  wheel 
load  wiU  be  distributed  over  the  rivets 
in  the  space  m,  Fig.  95.  If  the  ties 
are  8  ins.  wide  and  spaced  6  ins. 
apart  in  the  clear,  three  ties  will 
occupy  a  total  distauce  of  42  ins., 
hence  the  vertical  load  per  inch  which 

the  rivets  must  bear  is  —77: —  or  570  lbs.,  neglecting  the  dead 
weight,  which  is  so  small  compared  with  the  live  load  as  to  be 
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negligibte.  To  allow  for  impact  this  value  should  be  doubled 
BiDce  these  rivets  are  more  directly  affected  by  the  shock  of  the 
locomotive  than  any  other  portion  of  the  structure.  To  obtain 
the  rivet  pitch,  it  ia  therefore  necessary  to  divide  the  value 
of  one  rivet  by  the  resultant  of  3800  and  1140.  This  result- 
ant may  be  obtained  quickly  and  with  sufficient  accuracy  by 
the  graphical  method  indicated  in  Fig.  95.  Its  value  is 
found    to    be  3970,  hence   the    proper   pitch  at  the  end  is 

i^-2.65-or,say,2r. 

This  pitch  can  be  used  without  difficulty  for  the  girder  under 
consideration  since  two  rows  of  rivets  should  always  be  used  in  a  6 
in.  angle  leg,  and  the  actual  distance  apart  of  the  rivets  will,  there- 
fore, be  considerably  greater  than  the  nominal  pitch.  Were  the 
4  in.  leg  vertical  instead  of  the  6  in.  leg,  a  pitch  of  2g  ins.  could  be 
used  but  this  is  the  minimum  allowable  value,  and  the  adoption  of 
the  TnJTiiTiniim  value  except  where  unavoidable  is  not  recommended, 
a  better  plan  being  either  to  increase  the  depth  or  thickness  of  the 
web  to  permit  larger  pitch,  or  else  to  use  a  wider  legged  angle  with 
two  rows  of  rivets.  It  frequently  happens  that  the  determination 
of  the  Sange  section  of  girders  is  materially  influenced  by  the  ques- 
tion of  rivet  pitch,  and  the  experienced  designer  will  always  look 
into  this  before  selecting  flange  angles. 

71.  Direct  Web  Stresses.  It  has  previously  been  shown  that 
the  intensity  of  the  horizontal  shear  at  any  point  in  the  web  of  a 
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girder  equals  the  intensity  of  the  vertical  shear  and  that  these 
reach  their  maximum  values  at  the  neutral  axis.  Consider 
again  an  infinitesimal  prism  at  the  neutral  axis.  The  shearing 
forces  acting  on  this  prism  are  shown  in  Fig.  96.  These  forces 
will  develop  internal  forces  of  tension  and  compression,  the  value 
of  which  may  be  found  as  follows: 
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Let  the  thickneas  of  the  prism  at  right  angles  to  the  paper  be 
unity,  and  let  v  equal  the  intensity  of  the  shear.  Then  the  total 
shearing  force  on  each  side  =  urfa:.     Resolving  these  forces  into 

components  the  value  of  each  ia  found  to  be  —i=,  acting  as 
indicated  in  Fig.  97.  The  effect  of  these  components  is  to  pro- 
duce on  the  diagonal   plane   bd  a   total   tension  = — r^.    Since 

V2 
the  length  of  db=^/2dx  the  intensity  of  the   tension   on  it  is 

2vdx     _ 
V2V2dx~^' 

In  the  same  manner  a  compressive  force  may  be  shown  to 
act  on  ac  the  intensity  of  which  is  also  v.  It  therefore  follows 
that  at  the  neutral  axis  there  exist  both  a  tension  and  a  compres- 
sion acting  upon  planes  at  right  angles  to  each  other  and  at  45°  to 
that  axis,  and  that  the  intensity  of  these  forces  is  equal  to  that  of 
the  ^ear.  If  the  prism  in  question  had  been  taken  above 
or  below  the  neutral  axis  these  conditions  would  have  been 
modified  somewhat  through  the  introduction  of  direct  fibre 
stresses.  The  effect  of  the  shear  in  producing  direct  stresses  would 
not  be  changed,  that  is,  the  shearing  forces  would  develop  direct 
stresses  as  before,  but  the  final  value  of  the  tension  or  compres- 
sign  upon  any  plane  would  have  to  be  obtained  by  combining 
the  direct  stresses  due  to  shear  and  the  direct  fibre  stresses  due 
to  bending. 

The  expression  for  the  maximum  direct  stress  for  this  more 
general  case  is  developed  in  books  on  mechanics,  and  is  as  follows: 

p'  =  -2^  ±  iV4i;=  +  (p,-p„)2. 

In  this  equation  p'  =  intensity  of  the  majcimum  direct  stress 
occurring  at  a  given  point  on  any  plane,  p^  and  py  are  the 
intensities  of  the  direct  stresses  acting  at  the  same  point 
on  two  rectangular  planes  passing  through  the  point,  and 
V  ta  the  intensity  of  the  shear  on  each  of  these  two  latter 
planes. 

Fig.  98  illustrates  this  condition.  It  is  evident  that  if  point 
a  is  at  the  neutral  axis  of  a  beam  subjected  to  beudii^  but  not 
to  direct  stress,  p.  and  py  are  both  zero  and  p'  —  v. 
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The  expression  for  the  angle  6  between  the  x  plane  and  the  plane 
upon  which  the  maximum  intensity  occurs  is  also  derived  in 
mechanics,  and  is  as  follows  for  a  beam  subjected  to  bending 

only:  tan  6=—, 

At  the  neutral  axis  of  such  a  beam  or  girderv=p',  hence  6-45°. 

That  tension  and  compression  act  as  shown  in  Fig.  97  is 
also  evident  from  the  distortion  produced  by  the  shearing  forces. 
It  18  plain  that  under  the  action  of  horizontal  and  vertical  shear 
the  prism  which  is  rectangular  when  unstressed  will  take  the 
shape  shown,  greatly  distorted,  in  Fig.  99,  and  hence  the  line  ac  will 
be  lengthened,  and  the  line  M  shortened.  These  changes  can  be 
produced  only  by  tension  and  compression  at  45°  to  the  axis. 


Fio.  98. 


Fio.99. 


In  plate  girders  the  existence  of  this  compression  at  45°  to 
the  axis  is  of  considerable  importance  since,  if  it  be  not  recog- 
nized and  proper  means  taken  to  provide  for  it,  failure  will 
occur  through  sidewise  buckling  of  the  web.  To  prevent  such 
failure  the  web  must  be  made  of  such  thickness  that  there  will 
be  no  danger  of  excessive  compreeaion,  or  else  the  buckling 
tendency  must  be  restrained  by  other  means.  The  latter  is  the 
common  method,  and  is  accomplished  by  the  use  of  stiifeners  in 
the  form  of  vertical  angles  riveted  to  the  web  and  extending 
from  top  to  bottom  of  the  girder.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is 
more  economical  of  material  as  well  as  of  labor,  to  increase  the 
web  thickness  rather  than  to  use  stifTeners.  In  reinforced  concrete 
beams  the  diagonal  tension  is  an  important  factor  since  concrete 
is  very  weak  in  tension  and  means  must  generally  be  taken 
to  provide  agamst  failure  by  rupture  at  45°  to  the  axis,  either 
by  steel  rods  placed  at  approximately  45"  to  the  axis,  or  by 
vertical  stirrups. 
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n    Fig.  100. 


The  combination  of  the  direct  stress  due  to  shear  with 
that  due  to  bending  gives  a  resultant  compression  in  the 
web  acting  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  dotted  line 
in  Fig.  100.  The  shape  of  this  line 
is  dependent  upon  the  relative  value 
of  the  shear  and  the  direct  stress. 
Its  ordinates  are  plotted  from  axis  mn. 
At  the  end  of  a  girder  where  the  shear 
is  a  maximum  and  the  bending  mo- 
ment a  minimum,  it  would  lie  at  about 
45°  to  the  axis  throughout  its  entire 
length.  At  the  section  where  the  moment  is  a  maximum  the 
shear  is  zero,  hence  at  this  section  there  is  no  direct  stress  in  the 
web  at  the  neutral  axis,  and  the  direct  stress  above  or  below  thia 
axis  is  parallel  to  it. 

72.  Web  Stiffeners.  The  subject  of  stiffener  spacing  is 
complicated  and  no  accurate  theory  has  yet  been  developed. 
Experimental  results  have  been  inconclusive,  but  indicate  that 
the  ordinary  methods  of  practice  are  safe  if  not  precise.  The 
only  theoretical  method  that  seems  rational  is  to  treat  a  strip  of 
the  web  as  a  column  and  to  make  an  assumption  as  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  remainder  of  the  web  upon  this  column. 

By  this  method  an  equation  caa  be 
deduced  for  the  distance  apart  of  the 
stiffeners  which  should  be  in  rational  ( 
form,  and  which,  if  it  does  not  give  | 
results   exceeding    the  limits  of  good 
practice,  may  be  used  with  security. 

Let  Fig.  101  represent  a  portion  of 
the  web  near  the  end  of  a  girder  where 
the  shear  is  a  maximum.  Since  the 
bending  moment  at  the  ends  of  the 
girder  is  small  the  direct  web  stresses  p 
act  at   approximately  45°  throughout  pj^  jgj 

the  entire  depth  of  the  girder,  hence 

the  strip  of  web  to  be  considered  is  taken  at  a  45°  slope. 
Its  length  is  restricted  by  the  flange  angles  and  it  is  partiaJly 
restrained  against  sidewise  buckling  by  direct  web  tension 
at  right   angles  to   its   axis   as  indicated   in    the  figure   by 
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Let  unity  =- width  of  strip. 

t->  thickness  of  web. 
Ik. length  of  strip, 

d— distance  apart  of  stifTeiters  in  clear. 
r~  radius  of  gyration, 
/^moment  of  inertia  of  strip, 
jl-area  of  strip. 

Then       l~<iV2    and    r--JJ-\ffl — *    . 


applied  to  the  strip.  Since  c  for  the  ordinary  unsupported  pin- 
ended  column  may  be  safely  taken  as  70,  it  would  not  seem  un- 
reasonable to  reduce  this  materially  here  since  the  column  ia 
fixed  at  the  ends  by  the  flange  angles  and  held  eidewise  through- 
'  out  its  entire  length  by  the  direct  web  teoBion.  The  amount 
which  H  should  be  reduced  to  allow  for  these  restraining  influences 
is  unknown,  but  the  value  c  — 25  will  be  adopted  as  a  conserva- 
tive value,  giving  results  which  do  not  exceed  the  limits  of  ordinary 
practice.     Substituting  this  value  for  the  constant  and  expres- 


J-16,000-25^V24=16,000-120^(very  nearly), 


in  the  atrip.  For  the  case  in  question  this  equals  the  shearing 
intensity,  v,  per  square  inch,  hence  the  formula  may  be  written 
thus, 

t)-16,000-120^ (20) 

(Formula  (20)  should  be  used  only  when  the  live  shear  has  been 

properly  increased  for  impact.) 

This  formula  may  be  used  in  either  of  the  following  ways: 
1.  To  determine  distance  apart  of  stiffeners  for  a  given  shear 

and  web  thickness. 
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2.  To  determine  the  required  web  ttiickneas  for  a  given  shear 
and  dietaace  apart  of  stiffeners  or  for  the  case  where  no  stiffenera 
are  used. 

It  should  be  noted  that  stiffeners  placed  further  apart  than 
the  clear  distance  between  the  flange  angles  would  not  reduce 
the  length  of  the  strip  shown  in  Fig.  101,  and  hence  would  theo- 
retically be  of  no  service  at  the  ends  of  the  girder  where  the  shear 
has  its  maximum  value.  It  is,  however,  customary  to  use  etiffeners 
on  all  except  shallow  girders  in  order  to  stiffen  the  girder  during 
fabrication  and  transportation,  and  a  common  requirement  is 
that  the  maximum  clear  distance  between  stiffeners  shall  be  the 
depth  of  web  plate  between  flange  angles,  and  shall  not  be  greater 
than  5  ft. 

The  following  example  illustrates  the  method  of  using  this 
formula. 

Problem.  Det«rmme  the  required  spacing  of  web  stifTenera  in  the 
following  girder : 

Depth,  401"  back  to  back  of  angles. 

Web,     40"Xi". 

Flange  angles  6"X4"Xi"  with  4"  leg  wrtical. 

Maximum  shear  flive,  dead,  and  impact)  =  120,000  Iba. 

SolvUon. 

V  ,   ..  , —16,000— J20t-.  .'.    d=33ins. 

1-40-J  i 

As  the  clear  distance  between  the  flange  angles  is  40}"— 8"=32i" 
it  is  evident  that  no  stiFTenere  are  needed,  although  the  girder  is  just 
on  the  line.  Had  the  web  been  thinner  than  i",  stiffeners  would  have 
been  required.  For  example,  with  a  |"  web,  atiffenera  would  be  required 
at  intervab  of  ]6|"  in  the  clear. 

For  that  portion  (A  a  girder  where  the  bending  moment  is 
large  and  the  shear  relatively  small  the  conditions  in  the  web 
differ  materially  from  those  assumed  in  developing  formula  (20). 
For  example,  at  the  point  of  maximum  bending  moment  the 
shear  is  zero,  and  in  consequence  no  web  compression  exists  in 
the  half  of  the  girder  between  the  neutral  axis  and  the  tension 
flange,  while  the  web  compression  in  the  other  portion  of  the 
girder  is  parallel  to  the  flange  and  increases  in  intensity  as  the 
distance  from  the  neutral  axis  increases.  Between  the  section 
of  maximum  shear  and  that  of  maximum  moment  the  condition 
varies  from  that  assumed  in  developing  the  formula  to  that  just 
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stated.  While  it  is  evident  that  the  formula  does  not  apply 
very  closely  to  all  these  conditions,  the  fact  that  it  gives  a  grad- 
ually increasing  distance  apart  of  the  etiffeners  as  the  shear 
diminishes,  is  probably  conaistent  with  actual  conditions. 

The  size  of  intermediate  stiffenera  cannot  be  determined 
theoretically.  A  good  rule  is  to  make  the  outstanding  leg  equal 
to  or  greater  than  two  inches  plus  one-thirtieth  the  depth  of 
girder.  The  other  leg  should  bo  of  sufficient  width  to  permit 
of  proper  riveting. 

There  is  perhaps  no  point  in  plate  girder  design  upon 
which  engineers  differ  eo  greatly  as  that  of  stiffener  spacing, 
and  carefully  conducted  experiments  are  greatly  needed  to  estab- 
lish the  necessary  constants.     The  writer  claims  no  special  merit 


for  his  formula  other  than  that  it  is  derived  from  the  column 
formula  in  common  use  at  the  present  day,  and  that  it  gives 
conservative  values. 

The  ratio  between  the  unsupported  length  and  radius  of  gyra- 
tion of  the  column  strip  shown  in  Fig.  101  should  be  restricted, 
as  otherwise  the  column  formula  used  would  be  inapplicable. 

Tf  this  ratio  be  restricted  to  300,  the  corresponding  value  of  — 

is  60,  a  commonly  specified  limiting  value  for  girders  without 
stiffeners.  While  the  ratio  between  the  allowable  unsupported 
length  and  radius  of  gyration  may  seem  imduly  high  it  should 
be  remembered  that  this  column  is  quite  different  from  the 
ordinary  column  in  being  held  throughout  its  entire  length  by 
the  web  tension. 

In  addition  to  the  angles  required  to  stiffen  the  web  against 
buckling,  stiffener  angles  should  be  used   at  all  points  where 
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concentrated  loads  of  considerable  magnitude  are  applied  to  the 
girder,  in  order  to  transmit  these  loads  into  the  web  without  over- 
stressing  the  flange  rivets.  The  design  of  such  stiffeners  consists  in 
selecting  angles  of  aufBcient  area  in  the  outstanding  legs  to  with- 
stand the  load  without  crushing  and  with  sufBcient  total  area  to 
carry  the  applied  load  as  a  column,  uaingthe  formula  of  Art.  18,  and 
considering  the  unsupported  length  to  be  approximately  one-half 
the  depth  of  the  girder.  The  number  of  rivets  necessary  to  trans- 
mit the  load  into  the  web  must  also  be  determined,  the  value  of 
the  rivet  being  limited  either  by  bearing  on  the  web  or  by  double 
shear.     Both  types  of  stiffenets  are  indicated  in  Fig.  102.* 

73.  Flange  Plates.  Flange  plates  are  used  to  increase  the 
flange  area  and  thereby  give  a  variable  and  more  ecoBomical 
flange.  It  is  not  considered  good  design  to  use  many  cover 
plates.  In  general  the  total  area  of  cover  plates  should  not  exceed 
one-half  the  total  flange  area,  unless  the  largest  siied  angles  are 
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used.  As  the  length  of  rivets  should  be  limited  in  order  to  ensure 
good  results,  the  thickness  of  the  metal  in  the  flanges  ahoidd  not 
exceed  4^  ins.  In  case  a  larger  flange  area  is  required,  vertical 
flange  plates  may  be  used,  as  shown  in  Fig.  103,  or  a  box  girder. 

To  determine  the  proper  location  of  the  ends  of  a  cover 
plate  it  is  necessary  to  equate  the  bending  moment  which  the 
girder  can  cany  without  the  cover  plate  to  the  external  bending 
moment  at  the  end  of  the  plate. 

The  following  example  serves  to  illustrate  this  method: 

Problem.  How  far  from  the  ends  of  the  girder  shown  in  Fig.  104  may 
the  ends  of  the  cover  plates  be  located?  Girder  to  consist  of  a  4S"XA" 
web,  6"X6"X|"  flange  angles,  and  two  16"Xi"  cover  plates  od  each 
flange.    Allowable  fibre  stress™  16,000  lbs.  per  aq.  in. 

>  For  tlie  lesulta  of  experimenU  on  the  buckling  of  plate  girder  webs  see 
artieie  b}'  Tumeauie  in  the  "Journal  of  the  Westera  Society  of  Engineera 
for  1907,"  Vol.  Xn. 
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Solvtum.    Effective  area  of  the  teoaioo  flange  membere: 

Two  angles,  6"X6"Xj"  at  7.U-14.22-2.S0-11.72 
Two  plates,  16" Xi"  at         8.00-16.00-2.00-H.OO 

Web    1.48.^  -2.26 

To  locate  end  of  outside  cover  plate  proceed  thus: 
Effective  flange  area  after  plate  is  cut -1 1.72 +7.0 +2^- 20.97  aqina. 
Distance  from  back  of  angles  to  e.g.  of  flange 

fc-48^"  -2.0  inB.-46.5" 
Bending  moment  which  prder  can  cany  with  one  cover  plate  on  flange. 
20.97X16,000X46.5,    ,^ 

12 ^'■■^^■ 

-1,300,000  ft.-lbs. 

Let  X  ~  distance  in  feet  from  end  of  girder  to  point  where  plate  should 
begin. 

Beading  moment  at  z-106,000z ^ — ' 


106,00ar- 


12 


The  value  of  x  as  determined  from  this  equation  is  12.5  ft. 

The  actual  length  of  the  cover  plate  should  be  somewhat  longer  than 
the  theoretical  length,  in  order  that  its  stress  may  be  properly  carried 
into  it.  A  foot  is  usually  allowed  at  each  end  for  this  purpose.  If 
this  allowance  be  made,  the  cover  plate  in  question  would  be^  11.5  ft. 
from  the  end  of  the  girder  and  its  length  would  be  17  ft. 

The  value  of  x  for  the  cover  plate  nearest  the  flange  is  giva  by  the 
following  expression : 

,«™.    30ae>_  13.97X16,000X46 


In  the  case  of  girders  subjected  to  moving  concentrated  load 
systems  the  following  graphical  method  may  be  uaed  to  advantage. 

Plot  the  span  and  the  external  bending  moments  at  each  panel 
point  or  at  correspondingly  frequent  intervals  in  the  case  of  a 
deck  girder  without  floor  beams,  connecting  these  latter  points  by 
a  smooth  curve,  which  will  be  the  curve  of  bending  moments. 
This  curve  is  practically  a  series  of  strai^t  lines  and  may  be  so 
used  with  safety  if  desired,  the  influence  of  the  weight  of  the 
girder  being  offset  by  the  fact  that  a  straight-line  curve  for  mov- 
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ing  concentrated  loads  gives  excess  moments  throughout  except 
at  panel  points.  '  (See  Art.  49.)  Compute  the  allowable  moment, 
Jtf,*  by  the  application  of  formula  (17)  for  the  controlling  condi- 
tions, viz.,  no  cover  plate;  one  cover  plate  on  each  flange;  two 
cover  plates  on  each  flange;  and  so  on  up  to  the  maximum  num- 
ber of  cover  plates  used  less  one.  Plot  these  moments  to  the 
same  scale  as  the  external  bending  momenta.  Since  these  mo- 
ments for  each  case  are  constant  throughout  the  length  of  the 
girder,  each  may  be  represented  graphically  by  a  straight  line 
parallel  to  the  girder  axis,  the  points  of  interaection  of  which  with 
the  curve  of  bending  moments  locate  the  ends  of  the  cover  plate. 
This  method  is  shown  for  a  girder  with  two  cover  plates  by 
Fig.  105.     Ma,  Mi  and  Mc  are  the  external  bending  momenta; 
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Mo  is  the  allowable  moment  without  cover  plates;  M\  with  one 
cover  plate.  (The  moment  with  two  cover  plates  need  not 
be  plotted.)  The  cover  plate  nearest  the  flange  should  extend 
from  m  to  n,  the  outer  cover  plate  from  o  to  p.  These  are  theo- 
retical lengths  and  the  actual  plate  should  be  made  somewhat 
longer,  as  previously  stated. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  curve  of  moments  for  end-sup- 
ported girders  carrying  uniform  loads  is  a  parabola  and  the  ends 
of  the  plates  may  be  located  by  means  of  the  following  para- 
bolic formula,  which  may  also  be  used  without  serious  error  for 
girders  carrying  moving  loads 


where  c=  length  of  cover  plate  in  feet, 
L=8pan  in  feet, 
A  =  gross  area  of  compression  flange  or  net  area  of  tension 

flange  in  square  inches,  at  center  of  girder, 
a  =  gross  area  of  cover  plate  to  be  cut  plus  that  of  all  plates 
further  from  the  flange  angles.     Net  area  is  used  for 
tension  flange. 
'  The  allowable  moment  which  the  girder  can  carry  may  b«  called  the 
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The  flange  width  is  an  important  feature  and  should  be  care- 
fully considered  ta  selecting  angles  and  plates.  It  is  common 
in  railroad  bridge  practice  to  specify  that  the  compression  fiange 
should  be  supported  laterally  at  intervals  n9t  greater  than  twelve 
times  its  width,  this  being  accomplished  in  half-through  bridges 
by  brackets  attached  to  the  floor  beams  and  in  deck  spans  by 
cross  frames  and  horizontal  bracing.  In  case  it  is  necessary  to 
deviate  materially  from  this  rule  the  flange  should  be  figured  as  a 
column.  For  the  sake  of  appearance  it  is  usual  to  select  cover 
plates  of  sufficient  width  to  project  slightly  beyond  the  flange 
angles  on  either  side.  They  should,  however,  project  not  more 
than  2  ins.  For  example,  flanges  with  6"X6"  angles  should 
have  plates  not  less  than  13  ins.  and  not  more  than  16  ins.  in 
width.  Plates  with  a  width  in  even  inches  should  preferably  be 
chosen, 

.  74.  Connection  Angles  and  Fillers.  It  is  necessary  either  to 
use  fillers  under  plate  girder  stifTeners,  or  else  to  crimp  the  stiiTener 
angles  over  the  flange  angles.  There  is  but  little  difference  in  the 
cost  of  the  two  methods,  but  the  former  is  generally  preferred. 

One  objection  to  the  use  of  fillers  is  that  unless 
the  filler  is  riveted  to  the  web  plate  by  an  inde- 
pendent row  of  rivets,  thus  becoming  practically  a 
portion  of  the  web  (this  type  of  filler  is  frequently 
called  a  tight  filler),  the  rivets  connecting  the 
stiffener  to  the  web  are  reduced  in  strength  since 
they  have  to  carry  stress  through  the  loose  filler 
plate  and  thus  are  subjected  to  some  bending. 
This  is  of  no  importance  in  intermediate  stiffeners 
which  serve  merely  to  stiffen  the  web,  but  should  be 
considered  in  the  case  of  stiff eners  carrying  a  con-  ^-o  new 
centrated  load  into  the  web.  In  such  cases  if 
loose  fillers  are  employed  an  excess  of  rivets,  say 
50  per  cent,  should  be  used. 

The  use  of  tight  fjllera  is  also  advisable  in  some 
cases  in  order  to  increase  the  bearing  value  of  rivets      "Fi"'io6" 
which  otherwise  would  be  limited  by  bearing  on  the 
web  instead  of  by  shear.    The  following  example  illustrates  this; 

Problem.  Determine  whether  sufficient  rivets  are  used  in  the 
connectaon  of  stringers  to  floor  beams  shown  in  Fig.  107. 


T 
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Allowable  unit  streM  per  sq.  in.  upon  riveta: 


Machine 24,000 

Hand 18,000 


12,000 
0,000 


For  i-in.  riveU  above  units  ^ve  the  following  working  values: 
Hachine-fiearing  <hi  f-in.  plate -7875  lbs.  Shear -7200  Iba. 
Hand-  "        "  J-in.     "    -7875  "         "     -S400  " 

Assume  that  the  rivets  shown  in  Fig.  107  are  all  that  con  be  used  la 
the  angles.    Field  riveta,  which  are  hand  rivets,  are  shown  thus  (.). 


^ 

rw* 

0     ■>     o 

H 

o 

0 

0       0 

•  ' 

7Z' 

• 

I 

o     o 

0 

o 

o     o 

- 

"-1 

Sofuhon.     To  can?  to  the  hitch  angles  the  shear  of  40,000  lbs.  in 

stringer  a,  there  are  required    »„       —  5.1  or  6  rivets  to  connect  the 

sttffener  angles  to  the  web. 

Aa  indicated  in  the  figure,  the  largest  number  of  rivets  that  can  be 
used  is  6,  but  it  is  inadvisable  to  count  upon 
those  in  the  flangee,  which  are  frequently  fully 
stressed  by  the  flange  stress,  and  adiOtional 
rivets  should  be  added  if  tbe  filler  is  to  be  a 
loose  one,  hence  it  is  necessary  either  to  use 
wider  hitch  angles  with  two  rows  of  rivets,  or 
else  a  wide  filler  to  increase  the  bearing  value 
of  the  connection  rivets.  The  latter  would  be 
cheaper  and  consequently  advisable.  If  the 
filler,  therefore,  be  made  wider  and  connected 
to  tbe  web  by  two  extra  rivets  an  additional 
stress  equal  to  that  which  two  rivets  can  carry 
can  be  taken  from  the  web  into  the  filler  and 
by  that  carried  into  the  riveta  connecting  the 
stiffeners.  As  these  rivets  would,  however, 
have  to  carry  a  considerable  bending  moment 
in  addition  to  the  direct  shear  it  is  advisable 
to  make  a  liberal  allowance,  hence  it  would  be 
w^  in  this  case  to  use  iu  the  fillers  four  rivets  placed  directly  opposite 
those  in  tbe  stiffeners.    The  stringer  would  then  be  as  shown  in  Fig.  108. 


o  o  o   o  o  o  Q 

o  o 

o  o 

o  o  o  o  o   o  o 
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One  other  point  yet  remains  to  be  considered,  viz.,  the  shearing  value 
of  the  rivets.  The  connection  has  so  fax  been  designed  to  cany  the 
stress  from  the  web  plate  into  the  riveta.  Can  the  rivete  carry  this 
stress  into  the  angles?  As  the  thickness  of  the  an^es  is  not  restricted 
sufficient  bearing  area  can  be  obtained,  but  can  the  nvets  carry  the  stress 
without  aheariog  off? 

As  the  rivets  are  in  double  shear  there  are  needed  -,'..„  —  2.8  or  3 
14,400 
rivets,  hence  the  number  needed  for  bearing  is  also  sufficient  for  shear, 
otherwise  it  would  be  necessary,  despite  the  wide  filler,  to  use  wider  stiS- 
ener  angles. 

The  connection  of  stringers  to  floor  beam  may  be  treated  in  a  similarr 
manner.  Ten  hand  rivets  are  shown.  These  have  to  carry  in  single 
shear  the  maximum  shear  in  a  single  stringer,  i.e.,  40,000  lbs.  They 
also  have  to  carry  66,000  lbs.  in  t>eanng  upon  the  web. 

-vj^-  <  10,  hence  there  are  enough  in  shear; 

-eye  =  8{+ )  or  9,  hence  there  are  also  enough  in  bearing. 

75.  Web  Splices.  Owing  to  the  limited  length  of  plates 
obtainable  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  splice  the  webs  of  long 
and  deep  girders.  Fig.  109  shows  several  methods  of  making 
such  splices. 

Of  these  type  A  is  best  in  appearance  and  is  recommended 
for  use. 

The  design  of  such  splices  requires  two  distinct  operations, 
viz.,  the  determination  of  the  size  of  the  splice  plates,  and  the 


determination  of  the  number  and  location  of  the  splice  rivets. 
The  former  question  involves  the  selection  of  plates  that,  are 
of  sufficient  strength  to  cany  not  only  the  shear  at  the  section 
where  the  splice  is  to  be  located,  but  also  the  biding  resistance 
of  the  web  as  given  by  formula  17,  viz.,  ^  its  gross  area  multi- 
plied by  the  product  of  the  allowable  unit  stress  and  the  distance 
between  centres  of  gravity  of  flanges.  For  a  splice  of  the  type 
shown  by  A,  Fig.  109,  both  of  these  considerations  are  usually 
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satisfied  by  plates  of  the  minimum  allowable  thickness,  although 
for  thick  web  plates  or  shallow  girders  the  thickness  of  the  plates 
should  be  carefully  computed  by  the  method  used  in  the  follow- 
ing example.  The  width  of  the  plates  is  usually  deteimined  by 
the  number  of  rivets  needed,  and  requires  no  computation.  The 
rivets  mvsb  be  sufficient  to  carry  the  shear  and  bending  moment 
which  the  splice  plates  are  required  to  resist.  Their  computit- 
tion  involves  the  application  of  the  method  given  in  Art.  67  for 
the  strength  of  rivets  in  torsion. 

One  of  the  well  recognized  and  important  rules  of  good  design 
is  to  so  proportion  the  member  that  it  will  be  equally  strong  at 
joints  and  other  critical  sections  as  in  its  main  portion.  The- 
application  of  this  rule  to  the  design  of  web  splices  involves 
making  the  splice  of  sufficient  strength  to  carry  all  the  shear 
and  bending  moment  which  the  web  plate  is  capable  of  carrying. 
For  many  girders  this  would  give  excessive  strength  since  the 
web  is  not  called  upon  to  resist  maximum  moment  and  shear 
simultaneously.  It  is,  however,  a  safe  rule  to  follow  in  all  cases 
and  should  not  be  deviated  from  unless  the  location  of  the  splice 
can  be  so  fixed  that  it  will  surely  come  at  a  point  where  it  will 
not  be  subjected  to  maximum  conditions  of  both  kinds  simul- 
taneously.' 

The  example  which  fol- 
lows illustrates  the  design 
of  a  web  splice  for  a  girder, 
the  web  plate  of  which  ia 
supposed  to  be  fullystressed 
in  shear  and  bending. 


^ 


Problem.  Design  a  web  splice  for  a  girder  with  a  61"xA"  web, 
6"x3i"XA"  flange  angles  with  3)"  legs  vertical,  and  two  lfl"X|'' 
cover  plates  on  each  flange,  using  the  unit  values  specified  in  Art.  ISand 
I"  rivets. 

'  Such  a  condition  could  exist  at  section  a,  in  the  ginier  shown  by 
Hk.  110,  provided  a  cover  plate  stopped  a  Uttle  beyond  this  pnnt. 
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Solviion.  First  asaiime  the  number  and  location  ot  rivets  which 
can  be  used  in  one  vertitail  row.  As  shown  by  Fig.  Ill,  eighteen  rivets 
may  be  u»ed,  spaced  3  ins.  apart.  Had  the  miniraitm  allowable  spacing 
of  three  IJmcs  the  rivet  diameter  been  adopted,  a  few  more  rivets 
could  have  been  inserted  in  a  row,  but  it  ia  Inadvisable  to  use  the 
minimum  pitch  if  it  can  be  avoided. 

Next  assume  that  the  minimum  allowable  thickness  of  material  is 
■h  in.  and  determine  if  this  thickness  wilt  prove  sufficient  for  the  splice 
plates.  If  these  plates  are  assumed  to  be  fitted  to  the  edges  of  the  ver- 
tic^  legs  of  the  flange  angles  their  length  will  be  54}  ins.  and  the  net 
area  of  the  two  splice  plates  throi^h  a  row  of  rivets  will  equal  2(54i  -18)  A 
-22.8  sq-ins.  The  netareaof  the  girderweb  equals  (61 -20)A-I7.9 
sq.ins.,  iKnce  A  in.  plates  are  ample  to  carry  the  shear. 

To  determine  whether  their  strength  in  bending  is  sufEcient,  the 
allowabte  resistance  of  the  ^rder  web  as  used  in  formula  17  should  first 
be  determined.  This  equals  {A-61-A)*A-2.22X61.IXs-135.62e.  If 
there  were  no  rivet  hol^  in  the  splice  plates  their  resistance  to  bending 
would  be  g^ven  by  the  formula, 

Jlf-tsbV-is- (i)(54i)'-309». 

As  already  stated  the  allowance  for  rivet  holes  is  approximately  equal  to 
ttiat  obtained  by  using  a  coefficient  of  i  in  the  formula  for  Af  instead  of  i- 
Making  thia  allowance  gives  the  fallowing  value  for  the  resistance*  to 


M=  i«6A'=  i  3093  =232», 

Thia  value  is  much  larger  than  necessary,  hence  the  A  in.  plates  are 
of  sufficient  strength  to  carry  bending  and  shear. 

To  determine  the  number  of  rows  of  rivets  the  allowable  shearing  and 
bending  resistance  of  the  girder  web  must  be  computed.  These  values 
are  as  follows: 

Siear,  61xAXiX12,000-240,000  lbs. 

Bending,    135.62X16,000-2,170,000  in.-lbs. 

If  two  rows  of  rivets  are  assumed  on  each  side  of  the  splice  the  vertical 
240  000 
load  per  rivet  will  equal— —^—-■6666  lbs. 

The  value  of  a  rivet  in  bearing  on  the  ^t"  web  =  9187. 

Themethodof  Art.  67maynow  be  applied,  but  is  somewhat  laborious 
and  no  essential  error  will  be  made  if  the  resistance  of  each  rivet  to  tor- 
sion be  assumed  to  vary  with  its  distance  from  the  central  axis  of  the  gir- 
der instead  of  its  distance  from  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  group  of 

'  The  actual  effect  of  the  rivet  holes  in  the  tension  half  of  the  splice  plates  in 
this  case  is  to  reduce  the  value  of  J  for  the  groes  area  by  the  following  amount: 
|(25.5'+22.5'-t-19.5'+16.5'+13.E'  +  10.5'-t-7.5>+4.6'  +  1.5")-iC2180)-1362. 

The  value  of  f  for  the  gross  area  — iVf -(S4.5)'— 8431; 
hence  the  reduction  made  by  using  the  coefficient  \  instead  of  i  is  ample. 
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rivets,  and  to  act  in  a  direction  parallel  to  this  axis.    Making  this  . 
sumption  the  reustance  of  the  outermost  rivet  to  bending  will  equal : 


y^oisT*- 


The  value  of  I  in  fonnula  18  has  already  been  computed  for  a  half  row 
of  rivets.  (See  foot-note.)  The  resistance  to  bending  of  the  two  rows  of 
rivets  may  now  be  written 


-<S) 


(2X2180)-2,lflI,000  inch-lba. 


This  is  practically  equal  to  tlie  value  previously  found  for  the  allowable 
web  resistance,  viz.,  2, 170,00Oin.-lbB.  Were  the  resistance  of  the  rivets 
to  bending  materially  less  than  the  allowable  bending  moment  of  the 
web  another  row  of  rivets  might  be  used  or  the  splice  located  at  a  point 
where  the  web  i^  not  fully  stressed  in  beading  and  shear  simultaneously 
A  good  location  in  such  a  case  would  be  at  a  point  a  slight  distance 
toward  the  centre  of  the  girder  from  the  end  of  a  cover  plate.  At  such 
a  point  practically  all  the  cover  plate  area  would  be  in  excess  and  could  be 
counted  upon  to  make  up  the  deficiency  in  the  strength  of  splice. 

The  method  of  calculation  illustrated  by  the  previous  example 
is  not  strictly  accurate,  and  probably  less  so  than  for  the  cases 
given  in  Art.  67,  where  the  number  of  rivets  in  a  vertical  row 
was  much  leas.  It  should  be  noted  that  for  such  cases  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  shear  over  the  rivets  is  probably  by  no  means 
uniform,  the  rivets  near  Uie  neutral  axis,  where  tlie  shear  is  a  maxi- 
mum, probably  carrying  more  than  those  nearer  the  outer  fibres. 

In  practice  it  may  be  foimd  desirable  to  use  splice  plates 
thicker  than  those  required  by  computation.  If  the  splice 
plate  be  used  as  a  Slier  it  should  be  as  thick  as  the  flange  angles. 
It  is,  however,  possible  in  such  a  case  to  make  up  the  total  thick- 
ness required  by  the  use  of  a  A^n.  splice  plate  and  a  filler,  an 
arrangement  frequently  used. 

76.  Flange  Angle  Splice.  In  very  long  girders  it  is  frequently 
necessary  to  splice  the  fiange  angles.  When  this  is  to  be  done 
only  one  angle  in  each  flange  should  be  spliced  at  a  section.  A 
common  practice  is  to  splice  the  top  angle  on  one  side  of  the  girder 
and  the  bottom  angle  on  the  other  side  at  a  section  a  little  to 
one  side  of  the  centre  of  the  girder,  and  to  reverse  this  process 
for  a  corresponding  section  on  the  other  side  of  the  centre.  The 
splice  should  always  be  made  by  another  angle  the  cross-section 
area  of  which  should  be  equal  to  that  of  the  angle  to  be  spliced. 
In  order  to  simplify  the  construction  the  splice  angles  for  the 
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tension  flange  should  be  exactly  like  thoee  for  the  compressioii 
flange,  hence  the  net  area  of  the  splice  EUigle  should  equal  the 
net  area  of  the  main  ao^e. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  splice  of  neat  appearance  and  which 
MiBwers  the  above  requirements  it  is  usually  necessary  to  select 
an  angle  with  the  same  width  of  legs  as  the  main  an^e,  but  ^ 
in.  or  i  in.  thicker,  and  to  plane  oS  the  projecting  legs  so  that 
they  may  be  flush  with  the  main  angle. 

The  following  example  illustrates  this:  Determine  the  splice 
angle  required  for  a  6".X6"X^"  flange  angle.  The  net  area  of 
the  main  ai^e — 5.75 — 1 .00 = 4.75  sq.ins.  The  net  area  of  a  6"  X 
6"XA"  angle  planed  to  fit  the  6"x6".Xi"  angle=6.44-1.12- 
2('AX^)'"4.76  Bq.in.,  hence  this  angle  has  just  the  right  area 
and  should  be  used. 

Fig.  112  shows  by  cross-hatching  the  portion  of  the  angle 
to  be  cut  off.  The  outer  comer  must  also  be  rounded  off  aa 
indicated  to  fit  the  fillet  of  the  main  aiigle. 

The  number  of  rivets  required  in  the  splice  angle  may  be 
determined,  if  there  are  no  cover  platea,  by  computing  the  stress 
which  the  angle  can  bear  and  dividing  it  by  the  value  of  one 
rivet,  the  strength  of  the  rivet  being  generally  limited  by  single 
shear.  If  the  angles  are  equal-legged  one-half  the  number  of 
rivets  needed  should  be  used  in  each  leg.    If  the  legs  are  unequal 


^       . 
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6ach  leg  should  have  its  proportional  part  of  the  total  rivets 
required;  e.g.,  if  a  6"X4"  angle  is  to  be  spliced  and  if  20  rivets 
are  needed  in  all,  put  A"  20  =  12  rivets  in  the  6-in.  leg,  and 
A'20-8  riveto  in  the  4-in.  leg. 

Cover  plates  are  generaUy  required  in  girdera  which  require 
flange  aa^e  splices,  and  in  such  girders  the  number  of  spUce  rivets 
needed  may  be  somewhat  in  exceas  of  the  number  required  to  carry 
the  total  BtreSH  which  the  angles  are  good  for,  since  the  increment 
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in  BtresB  in  a  distance  equal  to  the  length  of  the  splice  angle  must 
be  taken  care  of.  Referring  to  Fig.  113,  it  is  evident  that  the 
horizontal  rivets  at  a  must  carry  from  the  flange  into  the  splice 
angle  in  the  distance  mn  one-half  the  increment  in  fiange  stress 
in  that  distance  (the  other  half  going  through  the  same  rivet  to 
the  flange  angle  on  the  left-hand  side)  plus  one-half  the  stress  in 
the  main  angle  at  m  (since  the  angle  is  equal-legged).  The 
rivets  at  c  should  be  computed  to  carry  the  same  amount,  since 
it  is  proper  to  assume  that  all  the  increment  in  flange  stresa  is 
carried  by  the  cover  plates,  the  angle  being  fully  stressed  before 
cover  plates  are  added.  The  rivets  at  both  a  and  c  are  limited 
usually  by  single  shear,'  and  should  be  designed  accordingly. 
Since  the  splice  would  ordinarily  be  placed  near  the  centre  of  the 
girder  where  the  increment  in  flange  stress  is,  small,  it  is  usually 
sufficient  to  determine  the  number  of  rivets  required  to  splice  the 
angle,  assuming  it  to  be  stressed  to  its  full  value  and  to  add  one  or 
two  rivets  to  carry  the  flange  stress  increment.  If  no  cover 
plates  are  needed  it  is  unnecessary  to  consider  the  increment  in 
stress  since  if  the  splice  rivets  be  determined  for  the  full  value  of 
the  angle  they  will  surely  be  sufficient  to  carry  the  stress  in  the 
angle  at  m  plus  the  increment  in  mn, 

77.  Cover-plate  Splice.    A  cover-plate  splice  may  always  be 

made  by  the  addition  of  a  splice  plate  of  the  same  size  as  the  plate 

to  be  cut,  and  the  use  of  suflScient  rivets  to  transmit  the  full  stress 

from  one  plate  to  another,  with  the 

addition  of  a  liberal  percentage  of 

extra  rivets,  say  33  per  cent  for  each 

plate  intervening  between  the  plate 

pjg  1^4  to  be  spliced  and  the  splice  plate. 

Such  a  splice  is  shown  in  Fig.  114. 

The  disadvantage  of  long  rivets,  subjected  perhaps  to  bending 

moment  because  of  the  intermediate  plates,  together  with  the 

unsightly  appearance  of  such  a  splice,  makes  it  desirable  if  the 

girder  has  more  than  one  cover  plate  to  splice  one  cover  plate 

by  means  of  another.     This  may  be  done  by  properiy  choosing 

the  section  where  the  splice  is  to  be  made. 

This  is  illustrated  by  Fi^  115,  in  which  the  lower  cover  plate 
is  to  be  spliced.  If  this  plate  be  cut  at  a,  where  the  top  cover 
plate  should  begin,  and  if  the  top  plate  be  extended  to  b,  making 
the  distance  ab  such  that  enough  rivets  can  be  put  between  a  and 
6  to  carry  the  stress  that  the  plate  is  good  for,  the  splice  will  be 
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properly  made.     If  the  top  plate  be  thiimer  than  the  bottom  plate 
the  splice  would  have  to  be  located  nearer  the  end  of  the  girder 


Fio.  115. 
at  a  point  where  one  cover  plate  of  the  thickness  of  the  top  plate 
would  be  just  sufficient  to  carry  the  stress. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  method  is  based  upon  the  transfer 
of  all  the  stress  from  the  end  section  of  the  plate  to  be  spliced 
into  the  plate  immediately  above  it.  The  intermediate  section  . 
of  the  spliced  plate  instead  of  the  upper  [date  will  then  take  the 
additional  increment  of  flange  stress. 

PROBLEMS 

iO,  a.  Compute  --  for  this  girder  with  respect  to  the  neutral  axia  and 
to  the  axis  ZQ,  and  compute  maximum  fibre  stress  for  a  total  uniformly 
distributed  vertical  load  of  3200  lbs.  per  foot  over 
the  entire  girder.    Span— 40  ft. 

b.  Compute  the  maximum  fibre  stresaes  in 
both  flanges  for  the  loading  given  in  a,  using 
formula  (17),  Art.  62.  Allow  for  holes  for  f-in. 
rivet, 

c.  Compute  by  both  the  approximate  and 
exact  methods  the  required  pitch  of  the  hori- 
lontal  and  verUcal  flange  rivets  at  end  of  top 
flange  assuming  all  the  load  to  be  applied 
directly  through  the  flange,  and  one  cover  plate 
on  each  flange  to  extend  to  end  of  girder.  Use 
unit  values  given  in  Art.  18,  and  }-in,  rivets. 

d.  DcMrmloe  distance  from  end  at  which  the  cover  plates  may  be 
cut  if  desired. 

e.  Determine  whether  intermediate  stiffened  are  needed. 

/,  Detennine  the  siie  of  stiffenera  needed  on  the  girder  to  support 
the  top  flange  under  a  concentrated  load  of  200,000  lbs.  AUow  20,000 
lbs.  per  square  inch  bearing  on  stiffeners  and  assume  that  their  outstand- 
ing Uffi  only  ate  effective. 
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CHAPTER  VI 
SIMPLE  TRUSSES  ■ 

76.  Trusses  Defined.  A  truss  is  a  structure  consisting  of  sepa- 
rate bars  designed  to  cany  direct  tension  or  direct  compression. 
These  bars  are  connected  at  their  ends  and  occasionally  at  inter- 
mediate points,  the  points  of  connection  being  called  joints. 
The  connections  are  sometimes  made  by  riveting  the  membera 
directly  together  and  sometimes  by  riveting  them  to  a  common 
steel  plate,  the  truss  in  either  case  being  called  a  riveted  truea. 
The  connections  may  also  be  made  by  fastening  together  with  a 
large  steel  pin  all  the  members  meeting  at  a  joint;  such  a  truss  is 
called  a  jnn  truaa.  The  outer  forces  should  be  applied  at  the 
joints  only,  since  the  members  are  not  intended  to  carry  bending. 
This  is  accomplished  by  the  use  of  floor  beams  in  a  bridge  and 
purlins  in  a  roof.  As  the  depth  of  plate  girders  is  limited  by  the 
available  width  of  plates  and  by  the  inability  to  ship  by  rail  single 
pieces  wider  than  10  ft.  6  in.,  or  thereabouts,  it  is  necessary  to  use 
trusses  where  economy  or  rigidity  require  greater  depths.  The 
common  practice  in  the  United  States  at  the  present  time  is  to 
use  beams  or  girders  up  to  lengths  of  90  or  100  ft.;  riveted 
trusses  above  these  lengths  up  to  150  or  175  ft.;  and  pin  trusses 
above  this  length.  The  use  of  shorter  pin-truss  spans  for  railroad 
bridges  has  been  given  up  because  of  lack  of  rigidity  and  con- 
sequent early  wearing  out  of  the  bridge. 

A  typical  pin  truss  is  illustrated  by  Fig.  4, 

79.  Classification.  All  trusses  may  be  divided  into  two 
general  classes  based  upon  the  methods  necessary  for  the  deter- 
mination of  the  stresses  in  the  membera;  if  these  stresses  can  be 
determined  by  statics  the  truss  is  statically  determined;  other- 
wise it  is  statically  undetermined.  It  should  be  noted  that 
a  truss  may  be  statically  undetermined  with  respect  to  the  outer 
forces,  i.e.,  the  reactions  cannot  be  determined  by  statics,  and 
yet  be  statically  determined  with  respect  to  the  inner  forces, 
and  vice  verm.  The  former  is  usually  the  case  with  draw  bridges, 
the  latter  with  the  double  intersection  trusses  sometimea  used  in 
simple  span  bridges. 

80.  Theory.  The  theory  upon  which  the  computation  of  truss 
stresses  is  basecl  assumes  that  the  centre  of  gravity  lines  of  the 
members  meeting  at  a  point  intersect  at  a  point  and  are  held 
together  at  that  point  by  a  frictionless  pin.  It  follows  that  the 
stresses  in  the  various  members  will  all  be  direct  stresses.  That 
this  deviates  considerably  from  the  truth  for  riveted  trusses  is 

IfiO 
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evident;  the  error  in  pin  trusses  is  less,  but  not  negligible,  hence 
the  common  theory  of  trusses  is  by  no  means  an  exact  one.  The 
Becondary  streBses  produced  by  resistance  to  motion  at  the  joints 
are,  however,  small  in  well-^lesigned  trusses,  as  compared  with  the 
primary  stresses,  as  the  stresses  computed  by  the  above  assump- 
tion may  be  called,  and  experience  shows  that  for  simple  spans  of 
ordinary  length  these  primary  stresses  are  sufficiently  exact  to  be 
used  in  designs  where  the  ordinary  factor  of  safety  is  applied. 

81.  HeUiods.  The  methods  necessary  for  the  computation 
of  the  stresses  in  statically  determined  trusses  are  very  simple, 
and  consist  merely  of  the  application  of  the  three  equations  of 
equilibrium  to  portions  of  the  truss,  these  portions  being  chosen 
in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  the  stress  in  a  given  bar  to  be  easily 
found.  There  are  in  common  use  three  methods  of  accomplishing 
this  result;  the  method  of  /ointa,  the  method  of  momenta,  and  the 
method  of  shears.  All  of  these  are  applications  of  the  general 
method  and  differ  only  in  detail.  In  the  computation  of  a  truss  it 
is  often  advantageous  to  employ  all  three  methods,  choosing  for 
each  bar  that  which  is  best  adapted  to  it.  The  method  of  joints 
is  the  most  general  of  these  methods  and  wUl  be  considered  first. 

82.  Analytical  Mettiod  of  Joints  Described.  Fig.  116  repre- 
sents a  simple  truss  carrying  a  load  at  the  apex.  Let  a  section 
be  taken  around  the  joint  at  a  and  the  remainder  of  the  truss 
removed.  As  the  entire  truss  is  in  equilibrium  the  portion  en- 
closed by  thb  section,  shown  by  a  circle  in  the  figure,  must  also 
be  in  equilibrium,  hence  the  two  equations  of  equilibrium  XB  = 
0  and  Sy=0,  will  suiEce  to  determine 

the  unknown  stresses  in  ab  and  ac  the  T 

horizontal  and  vertical   components   of  /ST f" 

each  of  which  are  functions  of  the  bar    ^    n/^  '    ^v       * 

stress  and  are  to  each  other  as  the  bori-    (    <v^-4 -^-L 

zontal   and   vertical  projections  of  the     V^g^      l      —^ 
bar.     In  a  similar  manner  other  portions  t 

of  the  truss  may  be  cut  off  by  similar  fio,  ne. 

sections  taken  at  a  sufficient  number  of 

joints  to  permit  the  determination  of  all  the  unknown  stresses. 
Fig.  117  shows  the  condition  which  exists  at  joint  a,  assuming 
that  the  stresses  in  the  bars  are  axial  stresses,  this  being  in 
accordance  with  the  genera!  theory.  It  should  be  carefully  ob- 
served that  this  method  deals  with  the  stresses  in  the  bars  rather 
than  with  the  bars  themselves. 
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Baferring  to  Fig.  117  it  is  evident  that  as  there  are  but  two 
unknown  forces,  Si  and  St,  the  two  equations  of  equilibrium, 
2/r  =  0  and  S7  =  0,  wiU  be  just  sufficient  to 
determine  these,  and  since  all  the  forces  meet 
at  a  point  the  equation  XM  =  0  will  be  satis- 
fied by  any  value  of  Si  and  Sj  and  need  not  be 
considered.  With  the  streseea  in  bare  at  and 
FiQ.  117.  "^  thuB  determined,  a  section  may  next  be 

taken  at  either  joint  b  or  joint  c,  and  the  stress 
in  bar  be  computed  in  a  similar  manner,  thus  completing  the 
necessary  computations  for  this  trues. 

It  should  be  observed  that  if  the  moment  at  a  joint  does  not 
equal  zero,  the  number  of  unknowns  will  be  increased,  and  addi- 
tional equations  which  can  not  be  derived  from  statics  would  be 
necessary  to  obtain  a  solution. 

83.  Character  of  Stress.  The  determination  of  the  character 
of  the  stress  is  often  more  important  than  that  of  its  magnitude, 
aa  a  bar  designed  for  tension  may  fail  if  the  stress  is  compression 
even  if  its  magnitude  is  small.  To  determine  the  character  of  the 
stress  in  any  bar  it  is  sufficient  to  arbitrarily  assume  the  direction 
of  the  stresses  before  applying  the  equations  of  equilibrium.  If 
the  solution  gives  a  positive  result  for  a  stress  it  shows  that  this 
stress  acta  in  the  direction  originally  assumed. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  carefully  observed  that  the  in- 
(emoistressesinabarsubjected  to  tension  continually  tend  to  pull 
the  ends  together;  that  b,  to  shorten  the  bar,  hence  tension  in  a 
bar  always  acts  atoay  ftom  the  joints  at  both  ends,  and  cnmprea- 
sion  toward  the  joints.  Fig.  117  illustrates  this.  jSj  is  shown 
acting  away  from  the  joint,  that  is,  in  tension;  Si  on  the  other 
hand  is  assumed  in  compression  and  is  shown  acting  toward  the 
joint.  If  the  joint  at  the  top  of  the  truss  should  next  be  inves- 
tigated it  would  be  necessary  to  represent  Si  as  acting  toward 
that  joint  also,  since  the  computations  give  a  positive  value  for 
Si,  thus  indicating  that  it  is  compression. 

It  is  safer  for  the  beginner  to  assume  the  stress  in  each  bar  as 
tension,  or  away  from  the  joint.  Positive  values  will  then  indicate 
tension  and  negative  values  compression.  This  is  in  accordance 
with  the  common  but  not  universal  convention  of  representing 
tension  (which  increases  the  length  of  a  bar)  by  a  j^us  sign. 

84.  Determinate  and  Indeterminate  Trusses.  For  the  truss 
under  consideration  there  are  three  unknown  bars.     The  stresses 
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in  two  of  them  have  been  determined  by  considering  one  joint 
only;  the  etrees  in  the  other  may  be  found  by  taking  either  of  the 
other  joints.  Since  by  taking  both  of  the  other  joints  there  would 
be  four  equations  and  only  one  other  uaknown  bar  it  would  seem 
as  if  there  were  too  many  equations.  This  is  a  fallacy,  however, 
as  these  equations  must  suffice  to  determine  the  unknown  reac- 
tions as  well  as  the  unknown  bars,  since  equilibrium  of  each  joint 
involves  equilibrium  of  the  entire  structure;  that  is,  for  this 
particular  structure  and  in  general  for  all  planar  structures  which 
are  statically  determined  with  respect  to  the  reactions  there  must 
be  three  more  equations  than  there  are  bars.  In  other  words,  the 
six  equations  of  joints  for  such  a  truss  are  not  independent  but  are 
related  in  such  a  manner  as  to  satisfy  the  three  general  equations 
of  equilibrium  for  the  truss  as  a  whole,  viz.,  XX=0,  'SY  —  Oaad 
2)Jt/  =  0,  which  may  for  most  cases  be  replaced  by  the  more 
common  equations 

There  are  therefore  for  the  truss  shown  in  Fig.  116  but  three 
independent  equations  which  can  be  used  in  determining  the  bar 
stresses,  hence  these  stresses  are  determinate. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  for  all  jAanar  trusses  which  are  stat- 
ically determined  with  respect  to  the  outer  forces,  that  if  n  equals 
the  number  of  joints,  2n— 3  equals  the  number  of  bars  which  the 
structure  must  have  to  be  determinate.  If  it  has  more  bars  the 
stresses  can  not  be  computed  by  statics;  if  less  it  will  not  be 
rigid  and  will  coUapse  except  under  special  conations.  The  same 
criterion  must  also  be  applicable  to  any  portion  of  the  truss.  For 
non-planar  trusses  the  conditions  are  somewhat  different  but 
will  not  be  discussed  here. 

If  it  be  desired  to  build  a  structure  which  because  of  the  num- 
ber of  points  of  support  or  for  other  reasons  would  ordinarily  be 
statically  undetermined  with  respect  to  the  outer  forces,  it  may 
be  possible  to  make  the  structure  determinate  in  all  respects  by 
properly  choosing  the  number  of  members.  For  example,  in  the 
case  of  a  cantilever  truss,  a  diagonal  over  a  pier  is  sometimes 
omitted  for  this  reason.  In  swing  spans  diagonals  are  often 
omitted  or  made  very  small  in  order  to  reduce  the  numbers  of 
unknowns.  If  the  unknown  components  of  the  reactions  be  four 
it  is  evident  that  there  can  be  only  2n— 4  bars  if  the  structure  is 
to  be  made  determinate. 
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86.  Mode  of  Procedure.    Analytical  Method  of  Joints.    In 

the  solution  of  problems  by  the  analytical  method  of  joints  the 
following  mode  of  procedure  should  always  be  adopted : 

1.  Compute  reactions. 

2.  Select  a  joint  at  which  only  two  bars  meet. 

3.  Assume  the  stresses  in  these  bars  to  be  tension,  that  is, 
to  act  away  from  the  joint;  and  apply  the  equations  of  equilib- 
rium. If  the  stress  in  either  bar  is  found  to  be  negative  it 
indicates  that  the  bar  is  in  compression  instead  of  tension. 

4.  Consider  any  other  joint  at  which  only  two  unknown  bare 
meet  and  determine  the  stresses  in  these  bars  in  the  same  manner 
and  proceed  thus  until  all  the  stresses  have  been  determined. 

86.  Application  of  Analytical  Method  of  Joints.  The  follow- 
ing numerical  example  has  been  worked  out  to  show  the  applica- 
tion of  this  method : 


";^"- 


Pio.  1!8b.  Fig-  118c. 

Joint  B:    2V=0:  Vi +27,500-5000=0, 

Vi- -22,500  lbs. 

40 

H, F,  - -30,000  lbs. 

30 

S,-55F,__37,5001b«. 
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2:H=sO;  H,+S.-0, 

,S,-  +30,000  lbs. 
Jonm  C:     SV=0;  5,-5000-0, 
S,-+50001be. 
2;H=0:  30,000-57-0, 
S,- +30,000  lbs. 

Joint  D:    SV-0:    22,500-15,000  +  V's-K,-0. 
2;H=0:  30,000+Hi+H,-0. 

But  H,-^Y,-^V,, 

15         3 

40         4 

«■<'  ^'-so^'-s-""- 

.*.     from  above  equatiooa  may  be  obtsioed  the  following: 
7500  +  Fa-F8=0, 


Solving,  ra=  -15,000  lbs.       H,^  -20,000  lbs. 
Vs"-  7,500  lbs.       /fg- -10,000  lbs. 


^15 


The  computation  for  a  bar  such  as  8  may  sometimes  be  advaD- 
tageoufily  referred  to  other  than  horizontal  and  vertical  axes. 
If,  in  this  particular  case,  the  X  axis  be  taken  along  the  upper 
chord  BF,  and  the  Y  axis  perpendicular  to  it,  the  condition  at  the 
joint  will  be  as  shown  in  Fig.  119.  It  is  clear  that  in  this  case 
the  value  of  Y^  is  given  at  once  by  the  equation  "ZY—O,  and 
equals -12,000  lbs. 


The  actual  etress  in  the  bar 
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12,000 


It  wQl  be  noticed  that  the  stress  in  this  case  has  been  deter- 
mined without  reference  to  stresses  Si  and  Si,  and  is  a  direct 
function  of  the  stress  in  bar  6  and  the  panel  load  at  D, 


Flo.  119.  Fio.  119a. 

JointF:       SV=0:  IS.OOO-lO.OOO-Fa-So-O. 

SH=0:  20,000+if3  =  0      .-.  ^3=  -20,000  lbs. 
But  V3  =  iff3, 

.-.     K3= -15,000  lbs. 
hence  So=  +20,000  lbs. 

and  S3- -15,000x|  = -25,000 Iba. 

Since  the  truss  is  symmetrical  and  the  loads  are  also  sym- 
metrical, the  stresses  in  the  bars  of  one-half  the  truss  are  identical 
with  those  in  the   bars  of  the  other  half, 
^   +     I     f°y>         hence  further  computations  are  unnecessary. 
""■•nJ/^"™  As  a  check  consider  joint  G,  at  which 

"*■■        To       '""      forces  will  act  as  shown  in  Fig.  120.     It  is 
evident  that  these  forces  are  in  equilibrium, 
Fig.  120.  hence  the  stresses  are  cheeked  to  a  certain 

extent.     In  practice  further  checks  should  be  applied. 
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87.  Graphical  Method  of  Joints  Described.  The  analytical 
method  just  given  is  perfectly  general  but  too  laborious  to  use 
in  determining  the  atreesea  in  all  the  bara  of  an  ordinary  truss, 
though  it  may  be  used  with  great  advantage  for  certain  specific 
members.  A  graphical  method  based  upon  the  same  principles 
is  well  adapted  for  many  types  of  trusses,  particularly  roof 
trusses  with  non-parallel  chords,  and  should  be  thoroughly 
understood.  This  method  consists  of  drawing  polygons  of  forces 
for  each  joint  in  succession,  the  polygons  being  so  combined  as  to 
considerably  reduce  the  labor  which  would  be  required  if  each 
joint  were  to  be  considered  separately.  The  stresses  in  the 
bars  can  be  obtained  by  scaling  the  sides  of  the  polygons.  Like 
other  graphical  processes,  this  method  is  leas  precise  than  analyt* 
ical  methods,  and  errors  in  scaling  the  stresses  are  easily  made 
and  difficult  o"f  detection.  A  closure  of  the  figure,  however,  would 
indicate  that  no  error  of  importance  had  been  made  in  the 
graphical  work. 

88,  Mode  of  Procedure.     Graphical  Method  of  Joints. 

1.  Draw  a  sketch  of  the  structure  to  any  suitable  scale  and 
show  on  it  all  the  outer  forces  including  reactions. 

2.  Designate  all  the  forces  and  bars  by  letters  so  located 
that  each  force  and  each  bar  will  lie 

between  two  letters  and  only  two, 
as  illustrated  by  Fig.  121. 

3.  Draw  a  polygon  of  outer 
forces.  This  should  be  drawn  to 
a  scale  of  sufficient  size  to  give  the 
desired  accuracy  and  the  forces 
should  be  plotted  in  the  order  in  Fio.  I2i. 
which  they  are    reached  by  going 

around  the  figure  in  a  clockwise  direction,  and  should  be  lettered 
at  the  ends  by  the  letters  in  the  order  obtained  by  this  clock- 
wise rotation.  This  polygon  should  close  if  the  reactions  have 
been  correctly  determined. 

4.  Draw  a  triangle  of  forces  for  each  joint,  beginning  at  any 
joint  where  an  outer  force  and  two  bars  only  meet,  and  proceed- 
ing thence,  joint  by  joint,  selecting  the  joints  in  such  an  order  that 
at  no  joint  will  there  be  more  than  two  undetermined  forces  to 
consider.  The  sides  of  these  triangles  representing  the  outer 
forces  are  the  sides  of  the  force  piolygon.     The  sides  representing 
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bar  BtreaseB  should  be  lettered  at  the  ends  by  the  letters  obtained 
by  going  around  the  joints  in  a  clockwiBe  direction.  The  diagram 
tfaiis  drawn  should  form  a  closed  figure. 

5.  Detenuine  the  magnitude  and  character  of  the  bar  stresses 
from  the  diagram.  The  magnitude  of  the  stress  in  any  member 
equals  the  length  of  the  line  of  the  diagram  paralld  to  the  bar 
in  question  measured  to  the  scale  of  the  force  polygon;  its  char- 
acter is  determined  by  the  order  in  which  the  letters  are  reached 
in  going  about  any  joint  in  a  clockwise  direction.  For  example, 
to  determine  the  character  of  the  stress  in 
bar  CI  of  Fig.  121,  note  that  c£  in  the 
stress  diagram,  Fig.  122,  acts  downward  to 
the  left, as  determined  by  the  order  in  which 
the  letters  are  reached  in  going  around  joint 
2,  hence  the  stress  in  CJ  also  acts  down- 
ward to  the  left,  or  toward  the  joint,  since 
the  bar  is  above  the  joint,  and  is  therefore 
compreesipn.  A  similar  result  is  obtained 
by  consideriixg  joint  4.  For  this  joint 
Fio,  122,  '  clockwise  reading  gives  the  designation  of 
the  bar  as  IC,  and  tc  in  the  stress  diagram 
acts  upward  to  the  right,  that  is  toward  joint  4,  since  the  bar  is 
below  this  joint. 

The  example  which  follows  represents  clearly  the  applica- 
tion of  this  method  and  shows  by  the  closure  of  the  diagram 
that  no  error  of  importance  has  been  made  in  the  graphical 
work. 

89.  Application  of  Graphical  Method  of  Joints.  Fig.  121 
shows  the  structure  drawn  to  scale  and  with  all  the  outer  forces 
represented  in  direction  and  point  of  application.  The  force 
polygon  is  abcde/ga  in  Fig.  122;  this  is  a  straight  line,  since  all  the 
forces  are  vertical.  In  it  ab^Pi,  6c  =  P,,  etc.  The  reactions 
Ri,  and  Rg,  represented  by  ga  and  fg,  may  be  determined  analy- 
tically, or  graphically  by  methods  given  later. 

The  triangle  of  forces  is  first  drawn  for  joint  1.  The  forces 
which  act  at  this  joint  ore  Aj.,  P,,  the  stress  in  bar  BH,  and 
the  stress  in  bar  HG,  and  these  forces  must  be  in  equilibrium. 
Of  these  P^  and  A^  are  known  in  magnitude  and  direction. 
Their  resultant  equals  gb.    The  stresses  in  BH  and  HG  are  known 
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in  directioD  but  not  in  magnitude,  hence  there  are  but  two  un- 
known quantities  at  this  joint,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  value  of 
these  may  be  found  by  drawing  a  polygon  of  forces.  The  figure 
yabhg  is  such  a  polygon  and  is  obtained  by  drawing  from  b  a  line 
parallel  to  BH,  and  from  g  a  line  parallel  to  HG.  The  line  bh 
measured  to  the  same  scale  as  the  force  polygon  gives  the  magni- 
tude of  the  stress  in  the  bar  BH,  and  the  line  kg  gives  the  magni- 
tude of  the  stress  in  the  bar  HG.  It  remains  to  determine  the 
character  of  these  stresses.  Considering  joint  1,  and  reading 
around  it  in  a  clockwise  direction,  starting  with  B,  gives  bh  acting 
downward  to  the  left,  that  is  from  B  toward  H,  thus  showing 
compression.  In  the  same  manner  the  stress  in  HO  is  found  to  be 
tension,  since  it  acts  from  h  toward  g  or  away  from  the  joint. 
This  method  would  not  be  correct  had  not  the  external  forces  been 
plotted  by  going  around  the  figure  in  a  clockwise  direction,  but  it 
is  evident  that  this  being  done  the  method  is  correct;  since  in 
order  to  have  ga,  ab,  bh  and  kg  in  equilibrium  the  stresses  in  BH 
and  HG  must  act  as  stated. 

The  next  joint  to  be  considered  is  joint  2,  since  there  are  now 
but  two  unknown  forces  acting  there  and  they  can  therefore  both 
be  determined.  To  obtain  them  draw  ci  and  ih  in  the  force  poly- 
gon parallel  respectively  to  the  corresponding  bars  in  the  truss; 
they  will  intersect  at  i.  ci  acts  toward  joint  2,  and  ih  also  acts 
,  toward  this  joint,  hence  compression  occurs  in  both  these  bars. 
In  a  similar  manner  the  stresses  in  the  other  bars  may  be 
determined. 

90.  Ambiguous  Cases.  The  method  of  joints,  graphical  or 
analytical,  is  perfectly  general  and  applicable  to  all  trusses,  but 
in  order  to  apply  it  successfully  to  some  types  of  trusses,  it  is 
necessary  to  choose  the  method  of  procedure  with  care.  For 
example,  in  solving  by  the  analytical  method  the  truss  shown  in 
Fig.  123,  it  is  not  possible  to  consider  the  joints  in  succession 
beginning  at  the  abutment,  but  after  solving  for  the  bars  BL, 
CM,  LM,  MN,  LK  and  NK,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the 
stress  in  PQ.  To  do  this  apply  the  equations  of  equilibrium  to 
joint  at  which  P^  is  applied;  using  for  axes  the  top  chord  and  a 
line  perpendicular  to  it.  po  may  now  be  determined  using  as 
axes  the  bar  OR  and  a  line  at  right  angles  to  that.  It  will  then 
be  possible  to  figure  the  stresses  in  the  undetermined  bars  of  that 
half  of  the  truss. 
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In  the  graphical  solutioD  of  this  structure  a  similar  difficulty 
also  arises.  After  the  streeaes  in  bars  BL,  CM,  LK,  LM,  MN 
and  NK,  and  the  corresponding  bars  in  the  other  half  of  the 
truss  have  been  determined,  no  joint  exists  at  which  only  two 
unknown  stresses  act.    To  overcome  this  difficulty  the  following 


device  may  be  employed:  Consider  the  truss  partially  shown  below 
the  original  truss  in  Fig.  123,  in  which  bars  PQ,  QR,  RO  and  OP 
of  the  original  truss  have  been  replaced  by  bars  XY  and  YR.  The 
truss  is  still  determinate  since  one  joint  and  two  bars  have  been 
eliminated.  Moreover,  the  stress  in  EY  equsLa  that  in  EQ  since 
if  the  stress  in  EQ  be  computed  by  the  analytical  method  of 
joints  in  the  manner  just  described,  but  working  from  the  right 
end  of  the  truss,  its  value  is  clearly  seen  to  be  independent  of 
any  possible  arrangement  of  bars  on  the  left.  The  stress  diagram 
for  the  new  truss  may  now  be  continued  and  the  point  y  located. 
This  corresponds  to  q  for  the  original  truss,  hence  p  is  at  the 
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intersection  of  qp  and  dp,  and  the  remainder  of  the  construction 
may  be  made  without  difficulty.  The  stress  diagram  for  the  left 
half  of  the  truss  is  shown.  That  for  the  right  half  would  be 
similar  and  is  omitted. 

This  problem  may  also  be  solved  by  a  combination  of  graph- 
ical and  analytical  methods,  the  stresses  being  determined 
analytically  in  such  bars  as  are  necessary  and  those  values  plotted 
in  the  diagram. 

91.  Analytical  Method  of  Homents  Deficribed.  This  method 
of  finding  truss  stresses  is  based  upon  the  application  of  the  equa- 
tion, SiVf  oO.  It  is  very  useful  for  determining  stresses  in  special 
bars  of  many  trusses,  but  is  not  so  general  as  the  method  of  Joints 
and  is  frequently  inapplicable  to  many  bars  even  in  the  simplest 
trusses.  Like  the  method  of  joints,  it  is  also  a  method  of  sec- 
tions, the  truss  being  considered  as  divided  into  two  portions 
by  a  section  and  the  equilibrium  of  one  of  these  portions  being 
considered.  It  can  be  used  to  determine  the  stress  in  a  given 
bar  when  all  the  undetermined  bars  cut  by  the  section  except  the 
one  in  question,  or  their  prolongations,  meet  at  a  point,  which 
point  should  be  taken  as  the  origin  of  moments. 

92.  Mode  of  Procedure.    Method  of  Mpments. 

1.  Assume  the  truss  to  be  divided  into  two  parts  by  an 
assumed  section,  which  may  be  straight  or  curved.  This  section 
should  cut  the  bar  in  which  the  stress  is  to  be  determined,  and 
all  the  other  bars  cut  by  it  should  meet  at  a  point  which  should 
not  be  on  the  bar  in  which  it  is  desired  to  determine  the  stress, 
nor  on  its  prolongation. 

2.  Apply  the  equation  XM=0,  using  the  point  of  intersection 
described  under  1  as  the  origin,  and  considering  that  portion  of 
the  truss  giving  the  simpler  equation.  The  equation  must  in- 
clude the  moment  of  all  the  outer  forces  acting  on  the  portion 
of  the  truss  under  consideration,  together  with  the  moment  of  the 
unknown  bar  stress  which  should  be  assumed  as  tension.  Clock- 
wise moments  should  be  considered  as  positive.  The  section  is 
commonly  taken  as  cutting  but  three  bars,  two  of  which  meet  at 
a  point,  while  the  third  is  the  bar  under  consideration.  It  is 
sometimes  simpler  to  deal  with  the  moments  of  the  components 
than  with  that  of  the  forces  themselves,  particularly  when  the 
force  may  be  resolved  at  a  point  such  that  the  lever  arms  of  one 
of  the  components  is  zero. 
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3.  Solve  the  equation  for  the  unknown  stress.  A  positive 
result  shows  that  the  bar  is  in  tension, 

93.  Method  of  Moments.  Application.  The  application  of 
thifl  method  is  clearly  illustrated  by  the  following  numerical 
example  for  the  truss  shown  in  Fig.  124. 

Bar  a.  For  this  bar  the  XY  section  fulfils  the  required  con- 
ditions; that  is,  it  cuts  three  bars,  two  of  which  meet  at  a  point, 
and  the  other  is  the  bar  a.  If  that  portion  of  the  truss  to  the 
left  of  the  section  be  now  considered,  it  is  evident  that  it  will  be 
held  in  equilibrium  by  the  outer  forces  and  the  stresses  in  bars 
a,  b  and  c,  and  that  the  moment  of  the  outer  forces  and  the  bar 


Pig.  124. 

IS  about  any  point  in  the  plane  of  the  truss  must  equal  sero. 
If  moments  be  takrai  about  the  intersection  of  b  and  c,  the  moment 
of  the  stresses  in  these  bars  will  be  zero,  hence  the  equation  of 
moments  will  include  only  the  known  outer  forces  and  the  unknown 
stress  in  bar  o,  which  can,  in  consequence,  be  readily  computed. 
The  equation  will  be  as  below,  assuming  stress  in  a  as  tension, 

(60-10)45-20X(15+30) -30S„  =  0, 
.-.  S„=  +45. 

Bar  b.  The  stress  in  bar  b  may  be  found  by  taking  the 
origin  of  moments  at  the  intersection  of  bar  a  and  bar  c,  pro- 
duced, using  the  same  section  as  for  bar  a. 

Bar  d.  In  both  of  the  cases  considered  the  section  XY  was 
assumed  to  be  vertical  or  nearly  so;  this,  however,  is  not  necessarj', 
and  a  horizontal  or  inclined  section  may  be  used  provided  the 
bars  cut  by  it  fulfil  the  stated  conditions.     For  example,  the 
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stress  in  bar  d  may  be  computed  by  this  method^  UBing  the  sec- 
tion ZQ  and  taking  momenta  about  the  apex  of  the  trues  of  the 
forces  above  the  section.  The  following  equation'is  obtained  for 
this  case: 


20Xl5+SdXl8=0    whence     5d--20X 


-I63. 


It  should  be  observed  that  the  method  of  moments  is  inapplic- 
able to  the  determination  of  the  stresses  in  the  web  members  of 
a  parallel  chord  truss  since  in  such  trusses  the  origin  of  moments 
for  the  web  member  stress  would  be  at  infinity  and  the  equations 
would  be  indeterminate. 

04.  Method  of  Shear.  Described.  This  is  another  special 
method  which  can  often  be  used  to  great  advantage  in  the  deter- 
mination of  the  stresses  in  certain  bars  and  particularly  in  diag- 
onals of  parallel  chord  trusses.     In  the  truss  shown  in  Fig.  125 


Fig.  125.  Fio.  126. 

it  is  clear  that  if  the  stresses  in  all  the  bars  are  axial,  the  resultant 
forces  perpendicular  to  the  chords  on  either  side  of  section  ZQ 
must  be  carried  entirely  by  the  diagonal  U1L2,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  the  equation  UF=0  to  all  the  forces  on  the  portion  of  the 
truss  to  the  left  of  the  section  gives  at  once  an  equation  between 
the  component  in  UiLj  parallel  to  the  axis  OY  and  the  corre- 
sponding component  of  the  outer  forces.  This  is  illustrated 
by  Fig.  126,  in  which  the  application  of  SV— 0  gives  the  follow- 
ing equation: 

P 


96.  Hode  of  Procedure.    Metiiod  of  Shear.    The  treatment  of 
the  previous  article  shows  the  correctness  of  the  following  rules: 
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1 .  Divide  the  truaa  into  two  parte  by  a  section  passing  through 
the  bar  in  question.  This  section  may  cut  any  number  of  bars 
provided  all  are  parallel  except  the  one  under  consideration,  but 
in  general  it  should  be  so  chosen  as  to  cut  not  more  than  three 
bars. 

2.  Refer  the  forces  to  two  axes,  parallel  and  perpendicular 
respectively  to  the  parallel  bars  cut  by  the  section.  Let  the 
axis  perpendicular  to  these  bars  be  known  as  the  Y  axis. 
Determine  the  Y  components  of  all  the  outer  forces  acting  on  that 
portion  of  the  truss  which  has  the  fewer  outer  forces  acting  on  it, 
and  apply  2F-0.  The  equation  should  include  the  Y  compo- 
nents of  oU  the  outer  forces  acting  upon  the  portion  of  the  truss 
selected,  and  the  Y  component  of  the  unknown  bar  stress  which 
should  be  assumed  as  tension. 

3.  Solve  the  equation  thus  obtained  for  the  unknown  Y 
component.  A  positive  result  shows  that  the  stress  in  the  bar 
is  tension. 

In  most  bridge  trusses  these  conditions  involve  merely  the 
application  of  2F  =  0  to  the  portion  of  the  truss  considered, 
i.e;,  the  shear  on  the  section  equals  the  vertical  component  of 
the  stress  in  the  given  diagonal,  hence  this  method  is  ordinarily 
called  the  method  of  shear. 

96.  Method  of  Shear.  Application.  The  following  example 
clearly  illustrates  the  application  of  this  method  to  the  deter- 
mination of  the  stresses  in  the  web  members  of  the  simple 
bridge  truss,  with  horizontal  chords  and  carrying  a  uniform  dead 
and  live  load,  shown  in  Fig.   127. 


Fia.  127. 

Let  the  dead  load  be  taken  as  1000  lbs.  per  foot  all  on  the 
bottom  chord,  and  the  live  load  as  2000  lbs.  per  foot  also  on  the 
bottom  chord.  The  panel  loads  will  then  be  25,000  lbs,  dead  and 
50,000  lbs.  live,  and  the  positive  dead  shear  on  the  section  XY-wHl 
be  12,500  lbs.     To  get  the  maximum  live  shear  on  XY  assume  full 
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panel  loads  at  panel  points  Lg  and  £»,  and  no  load  at  panel  point 
Li.  This  gives  a  live  shear  in  the  panel  of  -f37,500  lbs.  The  ver- 
tical component  in  the  bar  UiL^  will  then 
be  +12,500  lbs.  dead  and  +37,500  lbs. 
live.  With  the  vertical  component 
known  the  actual  stress  can  be  easily 
computed.  The  forces  acting  upon  that 
portion  of  the  truss  to  the  left  of  the 
section  will  be  as  shown  in  Fig.  128, 
from  which  it  is  readily  seen,  that 
by  assuming  the  stress  in  the  diagonal 
to  be  tension  and  applying  the  equa- 
tion £V  — 0,  Vi  will   be  found   to  have  a  positive  value. 

Had  the  truss  been  inclined  instead  of  horizontal  the  proper 
course  to  pursue  would  have  been  to  resolve  the  vertical  forces 
into  nonnat  and  tangential  components,  and  apply  ^Y^O  to 
the  normal  forces. 

91.  Ottieral  Rules  for  Detennioation  of  Truss  Stresses.  The 
student  should  note  carefully  that  the  three  methods  which  have 
been  explained,  viz.,  the  method  of  joints,  the  method  of  moments, 
and  the  method  of  shears,  are  all  methods  of  sections,  and  that  in 
their  application  it  is  always  necessary  to  assume  a  section  through 
the  truss  and  write  an  equation  of  equilibrium  between  the  outer 
forces  acting  upon  the  truss  on  one  side  of  the  section  and  the 
forces  in  the  bars  cut  by  the  section.  In  computing  a  bar  by 
analytical  methods  the  first  step  is  to  determine  the  method  to 
use.  It  should  next  be  decided  where  to  take  the  section  and 
what  portion  of  the  truss  to  consider.  Finally  the  proper  equa- 
tions should  be  applied  between  all  the  outer  forces  acting  on 
the  portion  selected  and  the  stresses  in  the  bars  cut. 

A  combination  of  the  three  methods  which  have  been  ex- 
plained, joints,  moments,  and  shears,  enables  us  to  compute 
readily  the  stress  in  any  or  all  membei-s  of  a  statically  determined 
truss.  In  order,  however,  to  figure  the  stresses  in  the  simplest 
manner,  it  may  be  necessary  to  study  with  considerable  care  some 
of  the  members,  in  order  to  determine  which  method  should  be 
adopted.  In  bridges,  however,  the  forms  of  trusses  which  are  in 
common  use  for  simple  spans  are  not  numerous,  and  the 
best  methods  to  adopt  can  be  readily  learned  by  the  study  of 
conventional   types.     For  roof  trusses  the  graphical  method  of 
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joints  will  usually  be  found  most  convenient  though  sometimeB 
it  may  be  desirable  to  supplement  this  method  by  computing  the 
streas    in  certain  bars  by  one  of  the  other  methods. 

96.  Countera.  In  pin  truBsos  as  commonly  built  in  the  United 
States  the  main  diagonals  are  flat  cyc-bars  which  can  carry  little 
or  no  compresBLOQ,  and  which  are  bo  placed  in  the  truss  as  to  be 
in  tension  under  the  dead  load.  Certain  positions  of  the  live 
load  will,  however,  always  tend  to  produce  compression  in  some 
of  the  diagonals.  This  fi-equently  overbalances  the  dead  ten- 
sion, especially  when  impact  is  added.  Such  is  usually  the 
case  in  panels  near  the  centre  of  a  railroad  bridge  truss  where 
the  dead  stresses  in  the  diagonals  are  small  and  the  live  stresses 
proportionally  great.  To  prevent  danger  of  collapse  when  this 
occurs  it  is  necessary  either  to  make  the  main  diagonals  of  such 
a  shape  that  they  will  carry  compression,  or  else  to  relieve  them 
by  auxiliary  diagonals,  called  counters,  which  are  so  placed  that 
they  will  be  brought  into  tension  by  that  loading  which  would 
tend  to  put  the  main  diagonal  into  compression.  This  latter 
method  is  the  common  practice,  although  in  recent  years  recog- 
nition of  the  importance  of  rigidit>  as  well  as  strength  in  railroad 
bridges  has  induced  many  engineers  to  use  the  former  method, 
even  at  the  sacrifice  of  simpler  and  less  expensive  details.  For 
trusses  such  as  the  Howe  truss,  described  in  the  following  article, 
in  which  the  main  diagonals  are  compression  members,  but 
unsuited  on  account  of  end  details  to  transmit  tension,  counters 
are  needed  to  resist  tension  rather  than  compression. 

With  riveted  trusses  it  is  usually  desirable  to  make  all  the  web 
members  of  such  a  shape  that  they  can  carry  both  tension  and 
compression  and  the  question  of  counters  does  not  arise. 

To  determine  whether  counters  are  needed,  if  it  is  considered 
desirable  to  use  them,  the  live  loads  should  be  placed  in  the 
position  consistent  with  maximum  compression  in  each  diagonal, 
or  in  the  Howe  truss  with  maximum  tension,  beginning  with  that  in 
the  panel  nearest  the  centre,  and  proceeding  toward  the  end,  aiid 
the  live  stress  computed.  If  this  stress  when  combined  with  a 
reasonable  allowance  for  impact  equals  or  exceeds  the  dead  stress 
of  the  opposite  character  in  the  bar,  a  counter  is  needed.  It  is 
wise  to  use  a  high  allowance  for  impact  in  such  a  case,  as  the 
consequence  of  an  increase  in  the  live  loads  sufficient  to  over- 
balance the  dead  stress,  would  be  more  serious  here  than  for  a 
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bar  where  such  an  increase  would  tend  merely  to  increase  the 
unit  stress  in  the  member. 

In  trusses  without  counters  it  is  necessary  to  make  similar 
computations,  since  if  reversal  of  stress  occurs  in  a  bar,  it 
should  be  designed  with  a  lower  unit  stress  than  would  other- 
wise be  adopted;  at  least  if  the  reversal  of  stress  occurs  suddenly 
and  frequently,  as  in  a  railroad  bridge. 

The  reason  for  beginning  at  the  centre  and  working  toward 
the  end  in  making  these  computations  ia  to  save  labor.  The 
ratio  between  the  maximum  live  stress  and  the  dead  stress  in 
the  web  members  is  always  greater  at  the  centre  (that  is  for  the 
ordinary  end-supported  truss)  and  grows  less  near  the  end.  In 
consequence,  after  the  panel,  in  which  a  coimter  has  first  been 
found  unnecessarj',  is  reached,  no  further  investigation  is  required. 

Illustrations  of  the  computations  to  determine  whether  or 
not  counters  are  needed  are  given  in  examples  which  follow. 
It  may  be  helpful,  however,  to  state  here  that  in  the  ordinary 
parallel  chord  end-supported  truss  counters  are  needed  wherever 
the  negative  live  shear  plus  impact  equals  or  exceeds  the 
positive  dead  shear. 

09.  Types  of  Tnuses.  The  forms  of  simple  bridge  trusses 
most  frequently  adopted  are  shown  by  Figs.  129  to  134  inclusive. 

The  Howe  truss  is  usually  built  with  chords,  diagonals  and 
end  verticals  of  wood,  and  intermediate  verticals  of  iron.     Stresses 


Fig.  129.— Howe  Truss. 

in  diagonals  will  be  compression,  and  in  intermediate  verticals 
tension.  The  diagonal  members  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  are 
counters.  Ordinarily  in  suqh  trusses  a  counter  ia  used  in  every 
panel  though  not  needed  to  carry  shear,  its  size  being  made  one- 
half  that  of  the  main  diagonal;  that  is,  if  two  equal  sticks  are 
used  for  the  main  diagonal,  the  counter  would  be  made  one  stick 
of  the  same  size. 

The  Pratt  truss  is  the  most  common  type  of  bridge  truss.    It 
is  usually  built  of  steel,  and  has  tension  diagonals  and  compres- 
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sion  verticals.  The  truaa  with  end  verticals  shown  in  the  upper 
portion  of  Fig.  130  is  not  commonly  employed  for  through 
bridges  since  it  b  less  economical  of  material  than  the  other 


Fia.  130.— Piatt  Truse. 


form  in  which  the  compression  membetB  LoU^  and  UqUi  and 
the  tension  member,  (/yLi,  are  replaced  by  the  one  compression 
member  L^U\.  Counters  are  shown  dotted  and  may  be  required 
in  more  than  two  panels. 

The  Warren  truss  Is  very  commonly  adopted  for  riveted 
truBses  of  small  span.  No  counters 
'are  uaed  and  the  diagonals  in 
panels  where  negative  shear  oc- 
cure  are  made  compression  mem- 
bers. It  is  evident,  however,  from 
FiQ.  131.— Warren  Tnua.  the  arrangement    of   the   diagonals 

that  every  other  one  would,  in  any 
case,  have  to  be  a  compression  member  to  withstand  the  positive 
shear. 

In  all  bridges,  in  order  to  obtain  economy  of  material,  it 
is  essential  that  the  ratio  of  depth  of  truss  to  length  of  span 
should  be  within  certain  limits,  approximately  ^  to  |,  and  that 
the  diagonals  should  make  angles  of  approximately  45°  with  the 
horizontal.  To  obtain  both  of  these  results  it  is  clear  that  the 
panel  length  should  vary  with  the  span.  .As  it  is  undesirable  to 
use  very  long  panels  on  account  of  the  bending  stresses  produced 
in  the  chord  bars  by  their  own  weight.  If  greater  than  25  or 
30  ft.  in  length,  and  because  also  of  the  increase  in  weight  per  foot 
of  the  stringers  as  their  span  increases,  the  panel  length  is  seldom 
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made  in  excess  oi  35  ft.,  though  in  some  spans  of  recent  construc- 
tion panel  lengths  greater  than  this  have  been  used.  In  order 
to  obtain  panels  of  reasonable  length  in  long  spans,  it  is  common 


Fia.  132. — Sub-divided  Pratt  TruM  commonly  kuowu  aatbaBAltimoraTniM. 
to  subdivide  the  tnue  by  a  secondary  syatem,  aa  indicated  in  Figs. 
132  and  133,  though  such  a  Bub-division  causes,  in  some  of  the 
members,  secondary  stresses  of  considerate  magnitude. 

For  very  long  spans  it  is  usually  more  economical  to  make 
the  truss  deeper  at  the  centre  than  at  the  ends.    If  the  depth  be 


Fio.  133.— Sub-diTided  WMren  Tnuoes. 
increased  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  moment  it  is  evident 
that  the  chord  stresees  would  remain  essentially  constant  through- 
out the  entire  length  of  the  span,  and  that  the  chords  would, 


PiQ.  134. — Sub-divided    Pntt  iTuoa  with  btelined  Top  Chord  cammoQlr 

known  as  the  Pettit  Trun. 
in  consequence,  be  much  lifter  at  the  centre  than  if  the  end 
depth  were  to  be  continued  throughout  the  span.  The  stresses 
in  the  diagonab  would  be  increased  in  such  a  case,  but  the  net 
result  would  be  a  saving  of  material,  hence  if  minimum  weight 
alone  were  to  be  the  governing  element,  it  would  be  desirable 
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to  make  all  trusees  of  varying  height.  It  ie  necessary,  how- 
ever, to  coimider  also  economy  of  labor.  Since  truesea  of  vary- 
ing depth  are  more  expensive  of  labor  it  ia  evident  that  they 
ehould  be  used  only  for  structures  in  which  the  saving  of  weight 
balances  or  exceeds  the  increased  cost  of  construction.  This 
point  ia  usually  reached  only  in  spans  of  considerable  length, 
say  300  ft.  and  over,  and  the  type  of  truss  commonly  used  in 
such  spans  is  shown  by  Fig.  134. 

Roof  trusses  are  necessarily  made  of  many  forme  to  suit  the 
varying  shapes  of  buildings.  Figs.  135,  136  and  137  illustrate 
only  a  few  of  the  more  usual  forms. 

F^  135  shows  a  common  type  of  roof  truss  which  is  built 
of  steel  or  of  wood  with  steel  verticals.  It  has  no  special  name  but 

1^  ^e>      ^^  ^ 


Fio.  137. 
n  Types  of  Roof  Tnuaes. 
ia  of  the  Pratt  truss  type.  Figs.  136  and  137  are  Fink  roof  trusses. 
100.  Systems  of  Loading.  In  the  computation  of  bridge 
truss  stresses  it  is  desirable  to  combine  the  various  methods 
given  in  the  preceding  articles.  Methods  of  doing  this  for  the 
more  common  types  of  trusses  and  for  simple  loadings  are  clearly 
shown  in  the  numerical  examples  which  follow.  As  it  is  the  writer's 
purpose  in  this  chapter  to  lay  particular  emphasis  upon  truss 
action  rather  than  upon  the  consideration  of  moving  concentrat- 
ed load  systems  which  have  already  been  treated,  the  live  loading 
used  in  most  of  the  examples  ia  taken  as  a  uniform  load  with  a 
locomotive  excess,  that  ia,  with  a  aingle  concentrated  live  load 
which  may  be  applied  at  any  panel  jjoint.  The  magnitude  of  the 
locomotive  excess  load  equala  the  difference  between  the  maximum 
floor-beam  load  due  to  the  actual  locomotive  and  the  floor-beam 
load  due  to  the  uniform  load.  The  proceaa  of  finding  the  maximum 
live  atress  in  a  member  with  this  loading  conaiata  of  computing 
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the  maxiiDum  stress  due  to  the  uniform  load,  and  adding  to  it 
the  maximum  stress  due  to  the  locomotive  excess.  The  dead 
load  is  also  treated  as  a  uniform  load,  this  being  nearly  correct 
for  trusses  of  ordinary  span.  For  trusses  of  great  length  or  of 
unusual  weight  it  is  better  to  estimate  the  actual  dead  weight 
acting  at  each  panel  point. 

It  should  be  remarked  that  for  parallel  chord  trusses  the 
determination  of  the  live  stresses  due  .to  concentrated  load 
systems  _  involves  merely  the  computation  of  the  maximum 
moment  at  each  panel  point  and  the  maximum  shear  in  each 
panel.  From  the  moments  the  chord  stresses  may  be  figured 
by  the  method  of  moments  and  from  the  shears  the  web  stresses 
by  the  method  of  shears.  If  the  student  thoroughly  under- 
stands truss  action  as  illustrated  in  the  examples  which  follow, 
and  the  method  of  using  concentrated  load  systems,  he  should 
have  no  difficulty  whatsoever  in  the  computation  of  trusses  under 
concentrated  loads. 

The  fact  that  the  locomotive  excess  method  is  used  for  the 
determination  of  truss  stresses  should  not  be  considered  as  indica- 
tive  of  the  writer's  belief  that  such  a  method  is  sufficiently  pre- 
cise for  actual  use  in  design.  It  is  used  here  merely  because 
of  its  value  in  showing  truss  action  without  complicating  the 
theory  with  unnecessary  computations. 

101.  Index  Stresses.  For  many  bridge  trusses  the  dead 
stresses  and  the  stresses  under  full  uniform  live  load  can  be 
most  readily  obtained  by  a  special  application  of  the  method  of 
joints,  involving  the  use  of  so-called  index  stresses.  The  method 
of  obtaining  these  index  stresses,  and  a  clear  understanding  of 
what  they  signify,  may  be  gained  from  a  study  of  the  following 
example. 

Let  it  be  desired  to  determine  the  dead  stresses  in  the  simple 
truss  shown  in  Fig.  138. 

It  is  evident  that  the  stress  in  U2L2  may  be  determined  by  the 
method  of  joints  using  the  joint  at  U2,  and  that  its  value  is  —5. 

Since  the  truss  and  loads  are  symmetrical  the  stresses  in  ViL^ 
and  L2U3  are  equal,  hence  the  vertical  component  in  each  may 
be  found  by  considering  joint  Lj.  Its  value  =  +j(5-l-10)=  -1-7.5, 
The  stress  in  V\Li  is  found  to  equal  + 10,  using  the  joint  at  the 
bottom  of  the  member,  and  the  vertical  component  in  V\La— 
-(5  +  10+7.5)=  -22.5,  considering  the  joint  at  Ui. 
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These  vertical  components  of  the  web  stresses  are  the  web 
index  Btresees  and  may  be  written  directly  on  the  truss  diagram 
and  the  dead  Btreases  computed  from  them  by  the  alide  rule  with 
great  mpidity. 


II  an  dead  pkusl  lowla. 
Fio.  138. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  the  vertical  component  in  Ls,Ui 
equals  the  left  reaction  (i.e.,  the  net  reaction,  neglecting  the  panel 
load  at  Lo)  and  that  a  very  good  check  upon  the  web  stresses  is 
thereby  obtained. 

Had  the  truss  or  the  loads  been  unsymmetrical  it  would  have 
been  desirable  to  have  started  by  writing  first  the  vertical  com- 
ponent m  Lf,U\  and  proceeding  thence  to  the  right  end  of  the 
truss,  checking  there  with  the  right  reaction.  For  symmetrical 
structures  symmetrically  loaded  it  is  better  to  begin  at  the  centre 
working  toward  the  end. 

I  _ 


To  obtain  the  chord  stresses  begin  at  T«.     The  conditions 
necessary  for  equUibrium  at  that  point  are  shown  by  Fig.  139. 

The  actual  stress  in /«Li  is  found  to  be  +22.5^. 

The  condition  at  joint  Ui  is  shown  by  Fig.  140,  and  the 

streM  in  E/i  I/3  is  found  to  equal  30£. 
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These  numerical  coefEcients  of  the  chord  stresses  are  called 
the  chord  index  stresses.  For  the  truss  in  question  it  is  evident 
that  their  determination  requires  merely  the  progressive  addition, 
joint  by  joint,  of  the  index  stresses  in  the  diagonals  of  the 
web  system,  and  that  this  would  be  the  case  in  all  sim- 
ple equal-panelled  trusses  of  the  Howe,  Warren  or  Pratt  types. 
For  the  subdivided  tnisaes  of  the  Baltimore  or  Petit  type 
the  effect  of  the  secondary  diagonals  must  be  carefully  con- 
sidered, since  the  index  stresses  in  these  must  sometimes  be 
added  and   sometimes    subtracted    to   obtain  the  chord  index 


It  should  be  observed  that  in  the  case  of  a  parallel-chord 
equal-paneled  truss  of  height  equal  to  panel  length  the  chord 
index  stresses  equal  the  actual  chord  stresses,  and  that  for  other 
heights  the  latter  vary  inversely  as  the  truss  height. 

For  trusses  in  which  the  diagonals  do  not  aU  have  the  same 
slope  the  web  index  stresses  must  all  be  reduced  to  a  standard 
slope  before  writing  the  chord  index  stresses.  The  method  of 
doing  this  is  fully  explained  later  in  the  article  on  trusses  with 
non-parallel  chords  and  will  not  be  given  here. 

The  chord  index  stress  in  the  bar  nearest  the  centre,  or  io  the 
centre  bar,  if  the  truss  has  an  uneven  number  of  panels  should  be 
yerified  by  comparing  the  actual  stress  as  obtained  from  it  with 
that  obtained  in  the  same  bar  by  the  method  of  moments, 
using  the  formula  iwL*  for  this  purpose  if  the  load  per  foot 
is  uniform.  If  the  two  results  agree  it  is  evident  that  not 
only  the  index  stress  in  this  bar  will  be  checked,  but  also  the 
index  stresses  in  all  the  other  members  of  the  same  chord. 
Moreover,  the  index  stresses  in  the  members  of  fie  other  chord 
may  be  verifled  so  easily  by  comparison  with  those  in  the  chord 
already  checked  that  no  excuse  need  exist  for  errors. 

This  method  is  so  advantageous,  both  from  the  standpoint 
of  accuracy  and  rapidity,  that  it  should  invariably  be  used  for 
simple  bridge  trusses.  The  numerous  examples  which  follow  illus- 
trate it  fully  and  should  be  carefully  studied. 

102.  Computation  of  Stresafts.  Pratt  Tnua.  Uniform  Load 
with  Locomotive  JSxceat, 

Problnn.  Determine  the  maximum  atresaes  In  all  the  members  of 
the  truaa  shown  in  Fig.  141  with  the  following  loads: 

Dead  weight  of  bridge, 

400  lbs.  per  ft.  per  truss,  top  chord  •- 10,000  lbs.  per  panel. 

1,000  "        ".       "    bottom      "  =26,000  " 
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Uniform  live  load, 

3,000  lbs,  per  ft.  per  tnua,  bottom  chord  —  75,000  lbs.  per  panel. 
Locomotive  excess,*  "  "    =40,000    " 


Index  Streaie*.    Tliese  are  shown  for  the  dead  loads  in  units 
of  1000  lbs.  in  Fig.  142,  and  can  be  written  directly  on  the  dia- 
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Fi<3. 142. — Dead  Panel  Loads  and  Index  StieHWs.    Single-Track  Through 
Pratt  Trues  Railroad  Bridge, 


gram,  the  necessary  computations  being  done  mentally.  The 
vertical  component  in  LjjUi  equals  the  net  left  reaction  as  should 
be  the  case. 

The  stress  in  (/j  (/a  as  found  from  the  index  stress, 


.,25 


1  The  locomotive  exceas  is  computed  for  Cooper's  E«  loading  (se«  Fig.  11). 
For  this  loading  the  maximum  floor  beam  leacticm  for  3Mt.  panels  occun 
with  load  (4)  at  the  floor  beam  and  equals  227,000  lbs.  The  correeponding 
reaction  tor  the  uniform  live  load -6000X25- 150,000  lbs.  The  total  excess 
ia  therefore  227,000-1-50,000-77,000    Iba.    The   exeew  per    truas-^^'P*^ 


-38,500,  or,  taj,  40,000  lbs. 
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The  atresB  in  the  same  bar  by  the  method  of  momenta, 

150= 
'  30  ' 

This  agrees  with  the  value  found  from  the  index  atress  and 
hence  checks  that  stress  and  all  the  other  index  atresses  involved 
in  its  determination. 

The  index  stress  in  chord  L3L3  plus  the  index  stress  in  I/zIq 
equals  the  index  stress  in  U3U3  as  it  should,  hence  the  index 
stress  in  LiL^  is  also  correct. 

Position  of  Loads  for  Maximum  Live  Stresses,  Since  the  truss 
and  loads  are  symmetrical  the  maximum  stresses  need  be  deter- 
mined in  the  bars  of  one-half  of  the  truss  only.  The  maximum 
live  stress  in  any  one  of  the  chord  bars  occurs  for  the  loading 
giving  the  maximum  moment  about  aome  panel  point,  since 
the  method  of  moments  may  be  used  for  each  of  theae  bars,  the 
origin  in  every  case  being  at  a  panel  point.  It  follows  from  this 
that  for  maximum  chord  stresses  the  uniform  live  load  should 
extend  over  the  entire  structure  since  only  under  this  condition 
will  the  moment  at  a  panel  point  be  a  maximum.  In  fact  it 
may  be  stated  as  a  general  rule  that  the  maximum  chord  streasea 
due  to  a  uniform  toad  in  any  end-supported  truss  will  occur  only 
lehen  the  uniform  load  extends  ooer  the  entire  span. 

It  is  evident  therefore  that  the  maximum  chord  stresses  due 
to  the  uniform  live  load  may  be  obtained  directly  from  the  dead 
stresses  by  multiplying  the  latter  by  the  ratio  between  the  live 
panel  load  and  the  combined  dead  panel  loads  on  top  and  bottom 
chords.  If  desired,  however,  the  index  stresses  may  be  written 
'  for  the  uniform  live  load  just  as  for  the  dead  load  and  the  actual 
stresses  computed  independently. 

The  maximum  chord  stresses  due  to  the  locomotive  excess 
should  be  determined  by  the  method  of  moments  and  will  evi- 
dently, in  this  form  of  truss,  occur  with  the  excess  load  located  in 
a  vertical  line  through  the  panel  point  which  is  the  origin  of 
momeDts  for  the  load  in  question.  Its  portion  for  the  various 
bars  wiU  be  as  follows: 

Bars  I«L,  and  LiLa,  E  at  Lj. 

Bars  V\  U2  and  L2L3,  E  at  L2. 

Bar  U2UZ,  E  at  U- 

For  the  web  stresses  the  imiform  load  and  locomotive  excess 
•hould  generally  be  so  placed  as  to  give  maximum  shear  in  the 
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various  panels.  The  on]y  exceptinn  to  this  for  the  truss  in 
question  is  that  bar  UiLi  has  its  maximum  stress  with  a  full 
panel  load  at  Li.  It  should  be  noticed  that  the  stress  in  a  verti- 
cal like  U1L3  wiU  be  a  maximum  when  the  stress  in  the  diagonal 
U2L3  is  a  maximum,  since  by  the  application  of  the  method  of 
joints  it  is  evident  that  the  stress  in  U^La  equals  the  vertical 
component  in  U2L3.  Were  this  condition  not  to  exist,  as  would 
be  the  case  if  the  live  load  should  be  distributed  between  the  top 
and  bottom  chords,  then  the  T)osition  of  loads  for  maximum  stress 
in  U2L2  would  have  to  be  that  which  would  give  maximum  shear 
in  a  diagonul  section  through  U1U3  and  L3L3.  It  should  also 
be  noticed  that  live  stress  in  bar  Ual^,  if  the  load  is  applied  to  the 
bottom  chord,  occurs  only  when  a  counter  is  in  action. 

The  position  of  loads  for  maximum  streflses  in  the  various 
bars  will  now  be  given,  it  being  understood  that  the  shear  due 
to  uniform  live  load  will  be  treated  by  the  approximate  method 
hitherto  used. 

Bar  LffUi,  muform  live  load  over  entire  structure,  E  at  L]. 

Bar  UiLj,  full  uniform  live  panel  load  at  Li,  E  at  Li. 

Bar  U1L3,  uniform  load  from  right  up  to  and  including  L2, 
E  at  L3. 

Bars  E/aZ^a  and  V^Ls,  uniform  load  from  right  up  to  and 
including  L3,  E  at  L^. 

Bars  U^Lx  and  U3L4,  (counter)  uniform  load  from  right  up  to 
and  including  Lt,  E  at  Lt. 

Maximum  Stresses.  The  actual  stresses  may  now  be  com- 
puted. These  are  given  with  all  the  necessary  computations 
in  the  table  on  following  page. 

It  should  be  noted  that  it  is  simpler  to  determine  the  vertical 
components  in  all  the  diagonal  bars  before  determining  the  actual 
stresses,  particularly  if  the  slide  rule  is  used.  In  addition  to  the 
bar  stresses  the  maximum  truss  reactions  must  be  determined. 
These  occur  for  full  loading,  but  their  values  depend  upon  whether 
an  end  floor  beam  is  used.  If  an  end  floor  beam  la  not  used 
the  reaction  equals  the  maximum  shear  in  the  end  panel,  the 
expression  for  the  value  of  which  has  already  been  found  in 
determining  the  stress  in  LqUi.  If  an  end  floor  beam  is  used 
the  locomotive  excess  should  be  placed  at  Lg,  hence  its  value 
plus  that  of  a  half  panel  load  of  the  uniform  load  should  be  added 
to  the  maximum  shear  in  the  end  panel. 
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108.  Computation  of  Stretns.  Warraa  Tnm.    Umform  Load 
idili  LocomOive  Excess. 

Problem.    Determine  the  maxipnim  stresoeB  of  both  Idnds  fw  all 
the  bora  of  the  trim  shown  in  Fig.  143  with  the  following  loads: 
Dead  weight  of  bridge, 

600  lbs.  per  ft.  per  truss,  top  chord      -  0,000  lbs.  per  panel. 
200  "  "        bottom  chord  -  3,000       "       paoe). 

Uniform  live  load, 

2000         "  "        top  chord       -30,000      "      panel. 

Locomotive  ezoeea,  "        "  -26,000  lbs. 


Pio.  143.— Dead  Panel  Loads  and  Index  Streesee.    Single-Tnck  Deck 
Wanen  Truss  Railroad  Bridge. 

The  bottom  panel  loads  at  Li  and  L,  would  really  be  somewhat  lees 
than  shown,  but  they  are  taken  the  same  as  the  other  bottom  panel 
loads  for  convenience. 

Iitdex  Slreases.  These  and  the  panel  loada  are  shown  in  Fig. 
143  in  units  of  1000  lbs.  The  net  reaction  at  left  end  evidently 
equals  25.5  which  checks  the  index  stress  in  UaLi. 

To  check  the  index  stress  in  the  centre  member  of  the  top 
chord  moments  should  be  taken  about  L^.  Since  this  is  not  a 
panel  point  for  both  chords  this  moment  does  not  equal  ^pZ^,  but 
may  be  found  from  the  moment  of  the  reaction  minus  the 
moment  of  the  panel  loads.  By  this  method  the  stress  in  the 
centre  top  chord  bar  equals 


'7.5 

Since  the  diagonals  make  an  angle  of  45o  with  the  horizontal  the 
chord  index  stress  equals  the  actual  stress  and  is  therefore  correct. 
The  index  stress  in  the  centre  member  of  the  bottom  chord 
plus  the  index  stress  in  (74Ls^73.5»the  index  stress  in  the  centre 
member  of  the  top  chord,  and  ia  therefore  correct. 
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For  this  tnias  the  live  stresaea  canuot  be  computed  from  the 
dead  index  streeses  since  the  bottom  chord  joints  are  not  directly, 
under  the  top  chord  jointa;  as  the  chord  stressea  for  the  uni- 
form live  load  have  maximum  values  for  full  loading  they  can, 
however,  be  determined  by  the  method  of  index  stresses,  and 
Fig.  144  shows  these  stresses  for  a  full  uniform  live  load. 

The  moment  at  U*  for  this  case  equals  f ^  j  •  (i-u>£i^,  using 


Fia.  144.— Panel  Loads  and  Index  StreOBeB.    Full  Live  Load. 

the  method  of  Art.  43,  hence  the  tension  in  bar  LaLt  in  thousands 
of  pounds 

"25" '■■"■"7:6" 

This  equals  the  index  stress  in  tius  member  and  also  in  UtUe 
as    should    be  the    case    since    the   index   stress   in    diagonal 

Pontion  of  Loads  far  Maximum  Live  StreBset: 

Uffji  and  L\  U3,  full  uniform  load  with  E  at  U^. 

UiLi  and  LaUt,  uniform  load  from  right  up  to  and  including 
U4,  E  at  Ut. 

U4LS,  uniform  load  from  right  up  to  and  including  Ut,  E  at  U^. 

-^bI^b  (^maximumcompression  in  I/^Lg), uniform  load  from 
right  up  to  and  including  Ue,  E  at  Ut. 

[/ftZ<7(=  maximum  tension  in  [/^L^jfull  panel  load  and  loco- 
motive excess  at  U^. 

UoUa  and  L1L3,  full  uniform  load,  E  at  U2. 

UsUi  and  Z«Ls,  full  uniform  load,  E  at  V4. 

U4U«,  full  uniform  load,  E  at  Ut  or  U9. 

Maximum  Streaset.  These  may  now  be  computed  and  are 
given  in  thousand-pound  units  in  the  following  table  in  which 
all  the  necessary  computations  are  shown: 
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MAXIMUM  STBBSSEa-WARREN  TRUSS. 


Bu. 

DMd  Stn,  in  Valla  o(  IWM  Uu. 

Mu.  Uve  Stroi  in  UniU 

of  1000  lb.. 

U,U, 

-25.5 

-(«,+l25)              . 

-  ma 

OtU, 

-61.5 

-  (l50+|25x3^      - 

-195.0 

v,v. 

-73.5 

-(l80+|25X5)      . 

-230.0 

1,1, 

+48.0 

+  (l20+j25X2j       - 

+  160.0 

1.1,, 

+72.0 

+  (l80+|25X*)      - 

+240.0 

fit, 

+25.5x'-5f-+36.1 

+KH^'  ■ 

■  + 113.1 

i,c. 

-22.6x'5f--31,8 

-(»+H'S' 

.-113.1 

u^. 

+  I3.6x'-5f-  +  l!l.I 

-d^^-)^' 

-+  72.1 

L.V, 

-ICSX-H-'  — .4.8 

-O-H'S' 

--  72.1 

V,L, 

+   ..5x'i|'-+   2.1 

+(l»^H'?f 

-+  39,6 

'L,V, 

8ftme(i8C7.t,    =+  2.1 

-(l»-H^' 

--  39.6 

•V,L, 

S»mea8t/,L,    =-14.8 

+    i<30+25,'H! 

-+  15.6 

BtnoHB  of  both  kinds  In  til  dUconali  In  which  tha  Uvs  Mma  rakf  Und  to  rarene  ths 

104.  Computation   of  Stresses,    Subdivided   Warren  Truss. 

Uniform  Load  with  Locomotive  Excess. 

Problem.     Determine  the  maximum  stress  of  both  kinds  in  all  the 
bars  of  the  truss  shown  in  Fig.  145  with  the  following  loads: 

Dead  weight  of  bridge, 

1000  lbs.  per  ft.  per  truss,  top  chord  -25,000  lbs.  per  panel 

500    "     "     "     "      "    bottom "    - 12,500  "     "      " 

Uniform  live  load, 

2,000  lbs.  per  ft.  per  trusi,  top  chord  -50,000  lbs.  per  panel 

Locomotive  excess,  —30,000   " 
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Index  Stresses.  These  &re  shown  in  Fig.  145.  Their  com- 
putation involves  no  difficulty. 

To  check  the  index  stresa  in  UtUi  use  the  method  of  momenta 
as  follows: 


Fig.  14S.— Dead  Panel  Loads  and  Index  Strewea.    Siogle-Tnck  Deck 
Subdivided  Wanen  Truss  Railroad  Bridge. 


Stress  in  t/it/s-JXlSOO — --— =390,625 lbs. 

From  the  index  stress  the  actual  stress  in  this  bar  =  468,750  x] 


—390,625,  hence  index  stresses  are  correct. 

Position  of  Loads  for  Maximum  Live  Stresses.  For  the  chords 
the  uniform  live  load  should  extend  over  the  entire  span  and  the 
stresses  due  to  it  may  be  computed  directly  from  the  dead  stresses. 
The  locomotive  excess  should  be  placed  as  follows: 


Ban  U,r;,  and  V,V„    B  at  U,. 
Bora  LiL,  and  L,t„       B  at  [/,. 


Bars  I7,t;,and  V,V, 

Ban  L,L,  and  LJ^.       E  at  V, 

Bar   (/,(/„  E  at  l\ 


U,. 


For  the  diagocals  the  uniform  load  and  locomotive  excess 
should  be  placed  to  give  maximum  shear  in  the  different  panels, 
i.e.,  full  uniform  live  panel  loads  to  the  right  of  the  panel  contain- 
ing the  bar  in  question,  and  the  locomotive  excess  at  the  nearest 
panel  point  to  the  right.  For  the  verticals  it  is  evident  that  the 
maximum  stress  in  all  odd  numbered  bars  like  V3L3  will  occur 
with  full  live  panel  load  and  locomotive  excess  at  top  panel 
point,  while  the  even  nimibered  verticals  will  have  no  live  stress. 

Maximum  Stresses.  All  necessary  computations  for  these, 
together  with  the  final  values,  are  given  in  the  following  table  in 
units  of  1000  lbs: 
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MAXIMUM  STRESSES— SUBDIVIDED  WARREN  TRU^ 


Bum. 

Indra  strew. 

Multiplier. 

DeadatreB. 

1000  lb.  UoiU. 

Live  Siren  Due  to  Unifonn  Load 
1000  lb.  Unit.. 

VtUj 

-168.75 
-393.75 

25 
30 
2S 
30 

-140.6 
-328.1 

-140.6X3^- -187.5 

-328.1X~--437.5 

VJJ, 

-468.75 

25 
30 

-390.6 

-390.6X3|^--520.8 

+  300.00 

25 
30 

+260.0 

+250. OX^- +333.3 

1^1 

+  460 

25 
30 

+  376.0 

+375.0X3^- +  600.0 

UO'i 

+  168.76 

39 
30 

+  219.4 

+219.4X3^-+292.6 

L,V, 

-131.26 

39 
30 

-170.6 

-50x1x1-23... 

UA 

+  93.75 

39 
30 

+  121.9 

28    39 
+50XjjX^  -  +  182.0 

L.U, 

-  56.25 

39 
30 

-   73.1 

-^'xSxi  — iM« 

fA 

+  18.76 

39 
30 

+   24.4 

IS     39 
+S0Xj5x|j  -+  »7.5 

*L,U, 

+  18.75 

39 
30 

+   24.4 

-»x{-2x3-0  —   »" 

"V^ 

-  66.25 

39 
30 

-  73.1 

+«»<BXa  -+  2».» 

»L,U,, 

+   93.75 

39 
3D 

+  121.9 

-»Xnxi--  19.5 

U.L,-, 

-  25.0 
+   12.5 

1.0 
1.0 

-   25.0 
+   12.5 

--  60.0 
0.0 

105.  Computation  of  Stresses.  Bridge  Trusses  with  ITon- 
puallel  Cliords.  Uniform  Load  with  Locomotive  Excess.  To 
compute  the  stresBes  in  such  trusses  it  is  necessary  to  modify 
somewhat  the  procedure  adopted  in  the  simple  parallel  chord 
trusses  hitherto  treated.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  web 
stresses  can  no  longer  be  directly  determined  by  the  method  of 
shear,  owing  to  the  mfluence  of  the  inclined  top  chord.  Although 
the  modification  is  in  mode  of  procedure  rather  than  in  principle, 
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MAXmUM  STRESSES-SUBDIVIDED  WARREN  TRUSS 


"""-'i^liS?'""^ 

roUl  Uv*  Stn«.    lDOalb.T;Dito. 

v,v,l 

9              25 
-roX»X  30  —  225 

-210.0 

u.u.l 

-f„X30X  g  — 62.5 

-490.0 

v,v. 

-BX»»<^— «2» 

-683.3 

+B>'^x  S-+"» 

+373.3 

1.1.1 

ia/ 

e         100 

+  ^X30X-3o-  +  60.0 

+  560.0 

f.l. 

+^X30X  I-+35.1 

+327.6 

l,lf. 

ft               39 
-^X30X  30^ 31.2 

-266.2 

CA 

+^X30X  |^-+27.3 

+209.3 

l.f. 

-ro^^^fo'-^* 

-169.9 

f.I. 

+t^X30X  ^-  +  19.5 

+  117.0 

•t.f. 

-K>^30X  1—16.6 

-  80.6 

'U^ 

+^>^3'"^  §-+"■' 

+  fiO.7 

•'-,'', 

-fo^30xg--7.8 

-  27.3 

",1.1 
PA 

fA\ 
CA/ 

-30.0 
0.0 

-  80.0 
0.0 

it  seems  desirable  to  illustrate  the  necessary  computations  for 
aucli  a  truss,  hence  the  following  example  is  given. 

Problem.     Compute  the  maximimi  atresaea  for  the  tnisa  shown  in 
Fig.  146  with  the  following  loads: 
Dead  weight  of  bridge, 

600  lbs.  per  ft.  per  truss,  top  chord--15,000  lbs.  per  panel. 

1200    "      "     "    "       "  bottom  "     =30,000    "      "      " 
Uniform  live  load, 

3000  lbs.  per  ft.  pertruas,  bottom  chord  =  75,000    "       "      " 
Locomotive  excess,  =40,000    " 
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The  determination  of  iodex  Btresses  for  this  truss  requires 
some  explan&tion.  The  inclination  of  top  chord  members  adds 
vertical  forces  at  joints  Ui,  U2  and  I/a,  hence  the  vertical  com- 
ponents in  the  inchned  chord  members  must  be  determined  before 
the  index  stresses  for  bars  meeting  at  these  joints  can  be  written. 
In  the  trusses  previously  considered  all  the  diagonals  had  the 
same  slope,  and  multiplication  of  the  chord  index  stresses  by  the 
ratio  of  horizontal  to  vertical  projection  of  the  diagonal  gave 
actual  stresses.  It  is  obvious  that  in  order  to  follow  this  same 
method  ui  the  truas  under  consideration,  some  modification  must 
be  adopted.  The  simplest  method  in  this  ca«e  is  to  correct  the 
index  stresses  in  bars  UiLz  and  U-iLt,  before  writing  chord  index 
The  best  method  of  accomplishing  this  is  to  multiply 


Fto.  146— Dead  Panel  Loads  and  Index  Stresaes.    Single-Tisdc Through 
Noo-Panlld  Chord  Pratt  Truss, 
the  index  stress  in  each  of  these  bars  by  the  inverse  ratio  between 
its  vertical  projection  and  that  of  diagonal  U1L3,  that  is,  multiply 
the  index  stress  in  JJiLz  by  ?,  and  that  in  Ual^  by  j.* 

•  Tbe  correctnesg  of  this  melhod  l8  IlIuBtntcd  by  the  fallowing  example: 

LetKi.  F|,  andFibe  the  vertical  componentalnthedlagonalsof  tniwahown 

in  E^g.  147,  and  Hu  Hx  and  H,  the  Btressai  In  the  bottom  chord     XTldently 

H.-F.X^,    ff.-(F.+  F,)?-, 


and      H,-  (r,+  V,)^  +  ^iX-j^ 

;  -"'.+''-'f+>'-(0i 


Fio.  147. 

For  truisee  In  which  tbe  height  ta  constant,  but  tbe  panel  length  variable, 
le  tame  method  maf  be  applied  with  tbe  panel  lengths  Bubatltuted  for  the 
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The  effect  of  this  is  to  reduce  the  chord  index  straases  to 
the  values  they  would  have  if  all  the  diagonals  had  the  same 
slope  as  UiLs. 

The  computation  of  the  vertical  components  due  to  dead 
load  in  the  inclined  top  chord  members  follows : 

V.C.    Bar  C^iC^j-Dead  Load  (l57.5x|5-45x||)^=38.6 

V.C.     Bar  t/jC/s-Dead  Load  ^57.5X^-45X^)^-42.2. 

With  these  known,  the  vertical  components  in  the  web  members 
may  be  written  at  once,  beginning  at  the  centre  in  the  usual 
manner  and  obtaining  a  check  at  the  end  where  the  vertical 
component  in  the  inclined  end-post  LqU\  is  found  to  equal  the 
net  dead  reaction.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  effect  of  the 
vertical  component  in  U2U3  is  to  cause  tension  in  bar  UaLs.  In 
a  parallel  chord  trues  this  member,  with  the  other  verticals,  would 
always  be  in  compression  under  dead  load. 

The  corrected  values  of  the  diagonal  index  stresses  which  are 
to  be  used  to  determine  the  chord  index  stresses  are  as  follows: 

Bar  172L3-25.3X?-21.7, 
Bar  t7aZ,4-22.5xi=  16,9. 

These  values  should  be  substituted  for  the  actual  diagonal  index 
stresses  in  determining  the  chord  index  stresses.  For  example, 
the  index  stress  in  Bar  £.a^4-231.4+21,7<=253.1,  and  that  in 
(/3[/*-253.1  +  16.9  =  270.0. 

To  obtain  a  Gnal  check  of  these  index  stresses,  the  top  chord 
dead  stress,  as  computed  by  the  method  of  moments,  should  be 
compared  with  the  value  as  obtained  from  the  index  stresses. 

Dead  stress  iu  UsUt  by  method  of  moments 

-(— 1800-200-200)^-225,000  lbs. 
Dead  stress  in  UaUt  from  index  stress 
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PosiHon  of  Loads  for  Maximum  Live  WtA  Streatea.  The  dead 
Btreases  and  chord  and  inclined  end-post  stress^  due  to  uniform 
live  load  may  be  determined  directly  from  the  index  Btreases, 
and  will  be  given  later.  To  determine  the  poaiUon  of  the  live 
loads  for  maximum  web  stresses,  the  method  of  shear  previously 
used  should  be  replaced  by  the  method  of  moment«.  In  deter- 
mining the  actual  stress,  once  the  position  of  loads  is  known, 
the  method  of  shear  may  be  used,  provided  the  shear  be  corrected 
by  the  amount  of  the  vertical  component  in  the  top  chord,  or 
the  method  of  moments  may  be  used  directly.  The  individual 
bars  will  now  be  considered. 

Bar  UiLii  Maximum  live  stress  with  full  load  at  Li,  £  at  Iii. 
Bar  UiLa-  Place  load  to  give  maximum  counter-clockwise 
moment  about  the  intersection  0  of  the  inclined 
top  chord,  prolonged,  and  the  bottom  chord.  Evi- 
dently a  load  at  Li  will  cause  a  clockwise  moment 
about  this  origin,  since  the  moment  of  the  reaction 
due  to  a  load  at  Li  will  be  less  than  the  moment 
of  the  load  itself  as  its  lever  arm  and  magnitude ' 
ore  both  lesa,  hence  this  point  should  not  be  loaded, 
but  all  other  panel  points  from  the  right  up  to  and 
including  La  should  be  loaded  (note  that  this  con- 
clusion would  not  necessarily  be  correct  for  a  con- 
centrated load  system).  The  locomotive  excess 
should  be  placed  at  Lj. 
Bars  C/aLj  and  C/3L3:  In  this  case  load  from  right  up  to  and 
including  L3,  with  E  at  Lg,  since  this  condition 
produces  the  maximum  counter-clockwise  moment 
about  0. 
Bars  UfL)  and  UiLf-.  Load  from  right  up  to  and  including  L4 

with  E  at  Lt, 
Bars  UiLt,  and  (/4L5  (counter) :    Load  from  right  up  to  and 

including  L^  with  E  at  Lg. 
Bar  UbL^  (coimter) :    Load  from  right  up  to  and  including  Lg 
with  E  at  Lfl. 
The  tables  which  follow  show  the  maximum  stresBes  in  all 
bars  with  all  necessary  computations. 
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DEAD  WEB  STRESSES  IN  UNITS  OF  1000  LBS. 
Thia  table  ehows  all  necessary  computations. 


Bar. 

lDd.«. 

D<»d8tn»«. 

Bu. 

D<wl 
8tr«M. 

V,L, 

+  73.9 

73.9x|^   -+9a.l 

(/,/., 

+  30.0 

V^, 

+  25,3 

25.3xg    -  +  31. 1 

U^ 

-43.9 

IIJ., 

+  22.5 

22.5X^^-  +  26.6 

U.L. 

+  4.7 

%} 

-22.5* 

22.5X^--26.6 

fAt 

-15.0 

gfel 

-28 .9t 

28.9X^^--34.1 

*  With  live  lokd  plu«l  to  produce  i 


[/•£*.  This  woi 
which  ii  22.  S,  b 
ftctiully  e&iry  o 


a*biSiS^° 


r  in  puwl  4-5  will  b 
«ioa  in  thb  bsr  th 
e  of  the  liva  strw, 


led  bi'Se  b 


...hbftrCiLi. 

t  Owini  to  the  counter  kction,  the  demd  load  vhen  truss  is  loaded  to  produce  nuii- 
in  bur  I/iLi  tends  to  uiue  in  the  bar  a  t«i«iijn  of  .22.5-15.0-7.8. 
_  / 157.5  X  63-45  X25\  10  "  niaianiuili     re«. 

V      "        35  I  iff 

e  it  is  common  to  write  the  maximum  stresses  m  a  diagram 
called  the  stress  diagram  and  Pig.  148  is  given  to  illustrate  such  a  diagram. 


.--»" 


FlO,  148.— Stress  Diagram,   Haiimum  Live  and  Dead  Btresses.      Uniform 
Lire  Load  with  Locomotive  Excess. 

106.  Computation  of  Stresses.  Bridge  Trusses  with  non-Par- 
allel Chords.  CoTicentrated  Load  Systems.  Id  the  parallel  chord 
trusses  hitherto  studied,  the  stresses  due  to  concentrated  load 
systems  were  not  determined,  since  this  would  have  involved 
merely  the  substitution  of  maximum  shears  and  moments  caused 
by  such  loads  for  the  maximum  shears  and  moments  due  to 
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uniform  loads,  and  the  method  of  determining  such  shears  and 
moments  was  discussed  with  sufficient  thoroughness  in  Chapter 
III.  For  non-parallel  chord  trusses,  however,  the  conditions 
differ  sufficiently  to  warrant  special  consideration;  in  consequence, 
the  computations  for  the  maximum  live  stresses  due  to  Cooper's 
E40  loading  will  be  given  for  the  truss  shown  by  Fig.  146.  The 
computations  for  all  the  bars  will  be  given,  to  make  the  solution 
complete,  although  in  a  niunber  of  cases  it  involves  nothing 
more  than  the  determination  of  maximum  moment  or  shear. 
The  moment  diagram  of  Fig.  75  is  used  in  all  computations,  and 
units  are  in  thousands  of  pounds. 

PosiHon  of  Loads  for  Maximum  Sirates:   (Panel  length  «  p)  ■ 
Bars  LoUi,  I^Li  and  L1L2:    Maximmn  stress  occurs  when  shear 
in  panel  0  - 1  is  a  maximum. 


Tiyload{4)  at  Li  and  move  upload  (5). (284 +2x84)5- +  *<70><:- 

.-.  Load  (4)  at  Li  gives  maximum. 
Bar  UiLi :  Maximiun  stress  occurs  with  the  loads  placed  in  the 
position  giving  maximum  moment  at  the  centre 
of  a  beam  50  ft.  long.    See  Article  51. 
Try  load  (3)  50<66      ,-.  not  a  maximum. 

Try  load  (4)  59<70      .-.  a  maximum. 

Try  load  (5)  59<70      .-,  not  a  maximum. 

.-.  Load  (4)  at  Li  gives  maximum. 
Bar  U1L2:  Maximum  stress  occurs  with  the  loading,  giving  max- 
imum  counter-clockwise    moment  about  0   (inter- 
section of    UiUt  prolonged  and  bottom  chord). 
This  position  may  be  determined  by  method  of 
moving  up  the  loads.     The  distance  from  L^  to 
0  may  be  found  as  follows: 
Chord  bar  Ui  Ua  drops  5  ft.  in  one  panel,  or  30  ft.  in  six  panels, 
hence  its  intersection  with  the  bottom  chord  is  six  panel  lengths 
from  Li,  or  five  panel  leDgths  from  Lq. 

Start  with  load  (2)  at  La  and  move  up  (3) . 
Increase  in  moment  about  0  of  left  reaction 

-{284+2x49)^X5p +3=382(^^6. 
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luoreaee  in  moment  about  0  of  reaction  at  floor  beam  Li 

-  30  X — X  6p  -  90a2— 900. 
P  P 

Since382(~]  +  3>900,  load   (3)  gives   greater   moment    than 

load  (2). 

Start  with  load  (3)  at  Lg  and  move  up  load  (4). 

(284+2x54)^X5p  +  *<50X-X6p. 

.'.  Load  (4)  should  not  be  moved  up. 
Load  (3)  at  La  gives  maximxmi. 
Bars  L^  and  U\  Va :  Maximum  atresa  occurs  with  loading,  giving 

maximum  moment  at  Lg.    This  position  is  found 

in  the  usual  manner  as  follows; 


TiimlLowi. 

Qnater 
ThM 

ATB.V  LMd  oa  Bicbt. 

&, 

Load  (6)  to  left  of  L, 

103 

< 

284 +73X2- 103    327 
6                ■    6 

No 

Load  (7)  to  left  of  L, 

116 
T 

> 

430+10-116    32* 
6                6 

Yea 

Load  (8)  to  ri^t  of /.J 

116 

> 

440+12-lia    336 
6                6 

No 

Lo«!(ll)  to  right  (rfL,.... 

102 
2 

< 

284+2X10S-1S2    312 
6               ■  6 

Yes 

Load  (11)  to  left  of  L, 

122 
2 

> 

342-20    322 

Load  (l^Q  to  right  oft,,... 

102 

< 

322+2XS     332 
6          ■  6 

T« 

Load  (12)  to  left  of  t, 

122 

> 

332-20    312 
fl            6  J 

'Load  (13)  to  right  of  L,.... 

102 
2 

< 

312+10     322 

6          a 

Yea 

Load  (13)  to  left  of  £, 

122 
2 

> 

322-20     302 

6         e 

Lo«td  aO  to  right  of  L,.... 

122 

> 

302+10    312 

6     -  a 

No 
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Maximum  moment  may  occur  with  either  load  (7),  (11), 
(12)  or  (13)  at  La.  Computations  show  that  load  (7)  at  /.a 
gives  maximum,  as  would  be  expected  from  inspection  of  the 
loading. 

Bare  C/a^a  and  U2L»'.  Maximum  atreas  occurs  with  maximum 
counter-clockwise  moment  about  origin  0  of  all 
forces  to  left  of  a  vertical  section  in  panel  2-3 
(or  a  diagonal  section  cutting  bare  C/iC^a,  U3L3 
and  LtLt).  Determine  the  position  for  maximum 
moment  by  method  of  moving  up  the  loads. 
Start  with  load  (2)  at  L3  and  move  up  load  (3) . 


8p 

In  this  case  the  slight  increase  in  moment  due  to  the  term  d  ia 
sufficient  to  cause  a  larger  moment  with  load  (3)  than  with 
load  (2). 

.-.  Maximum  stress  occurs  with  load  (3)  at  L3. 

Bare  LaL*  and  UiUs-  Maximum  stress  occure  with  loading 
causing  maximum  moment  at  L3.  This  position 
is  found  in  the  usual  manner,  as  follows: 


TiiiJLoHl. 

Lrft. 

'^ 

Avanc*  LokI  od  SiA%. 

a^^ 

Loftd(ll)  tori^t  of  L,... 

152 
X 

< 

284+80X2-152    292 
6              -  5 

Yea 

LwMi{ll)toleftof  L,.... 

172 
-3- 

> 

¥ 

Low)  (12)  to  right  <rf  L,... 

172 
— 

> 

272+10    282 
.S       "  5 

No 

LoKt  (13)  to  right  of  L,... 

192 
T 

> 

282-20+10    272 
6          '5 

No 

.  Load  (11)  at  Lg  gives  maximum. 
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Bar  UtLti  Maximum  stress  occurs  with  loading  giving  maximum 
moment  about  0,  of  forces  to  left  of  a  diagonal 
section  cutting  bars  U^Ua,  UfLt,  and  LgL^.  This 
position  may  be  determined  by  method  of  moving 
up  the  loads. 
Start  with  load  (1)  at  L4  and  move  up  load  (2). 


.'.  Move  up  load  (3). 

284x|-X5p  +  *<30x5.X^. 
op  P 

'.-.  Load  (2)  at  Lt  gives  maximum  stress.  This  loading  is  evi- 
dently consistent  with  main  diagonals,  U2L3  and 
[/3L4,  being  in  action. 

Bar  [/3L4:  Maximum  stress  occura  for  loading  giving  maximum 
positive  shear  in  panel  3-4,  and  is  determined  as 
follows: 
Start  with  load  (2)  at  L4  and  move  up  load  (3). 

284X^  +  J>30x| 


Move  up  load  (4). 


.-.  Load  (3)  at  Lt  gives  maximum. 

Bars  UtLs^UiLa,  and  UiLii  Maximum  stress  occurs  for  loading 
giving  maximum  positive  shear  in  panel  4-5,  and 
is  determined  ae  follows: 
Start  with  load  (2)  at  Lb  and  move  up  load  (3) . 


.*,  Load  (2)  at  L5  gives  maximum. 
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Bar  VeJjt  (counter)  =>  C/sLa-  Maximum  stress  occun  with  load- 
ing giving  maximum  clockwise  moment  about  (/, 
the  point  of  intersection  of  UiJJt  prolonged  and 
the  bottom  chord  prolonged,  of  forces  to  left  of 
vertical  section  through  [/ftLg. 
Determine   position  by   method  of  moving  up  the  loads. 

Start  with  load  (1)  at  Le  and  move  up  load  (2). 

(l42x|-)l3p  +  *>10x|x8p. 
Move  up  load  (3). 

(152  X^)  13p  +  *  >  30  X-  X8p. 
Move  up  load  (4). 

A52X^)l3p  +  *<50X-X8p. 

/.  Load  (3)  at  Lt  gives  maximum  moment. 
Note  that  one  locomotive  followed  by  uniform  load  will  cause 
a  larger  stress  than  two  locomotives. 

Bar  UiVt:  Maximiun  stress  occurs  for  loading  giving  maximum 
moment  at  L4.  This  position  is  found  in  the  usual 
manner  as  follows: 


TrUILoMl. 

°B. 

^'oiTiir* 

Mud- 

Lo«d(ll)to)eftof  L. 

172 

— 

< 

222 
4 

No 

Lo«i(12)toleftof  Z.4 

192 

4 

< 

212 

— 

No 

Load  (13)  to  left  of  L. 

212 

4 

> 

202 

4 

Yea 

Load  (14)  to  right  of  L, 

212 

- 

212 

4 

Yes 
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Maximum  moment  occurs  with  either  load  (13)  or  load 
(14)  at  La-  Computatioos  show  that  load  (13)  causes  the 
maximum. 

The  necessary  computations  for  maximum  stresses  in  all 
bars  are  shown  in  the  two  tables  which  follow. 


UAXDfUH  LIVE  WEB  STRESSES,  IN  UNITS  OF  1000  LBS. 
Cooper's  E,,  LoariinK 


B«. 

PodUoD 
LomU. 

1.P, 

4AtL, 

ahe&r-{16,364+2SlXS4+S4XS4)+200-^  -  217.2 
V.C.  Strea8-2I7.2     StrM8-217.2Xl.3-                  -282.4 

fA 

4»tl,. 

i«— 10(i)  +20"=+«'J^+»'+.3<"+«'-  +76.. 

fA 

SfttL, 

Z,«-(16,364+(284+M)64j+200  -  173.1 
Floor  b4m  load  fttL,-230+2S  -  9.2 
8tieaa-[(173.IXfip-9.2X8p)+7p]X13             -  +  150.4 

VJ-, 

ZtALt 

tB-[16,364+(284+29)291  +  200  -  127.2 
Floor  bewn  load  «t  L,  -  9.2 
StreaB-C127.2X6p-9.2X7p)  +  7p                          -    -81.7 

PA 

3atL, 

V.C.-{127.2X5p-9.2X7p)+8p  -  71.6 
8tiw»-{71.fiX43W35                                         -   +87.8 

fA 

2atL, 

LH-(lfi,3fl4-284)-t.200  -  80.4 
FloorbeamlaadatL,-(10X8)-t-25  -  3.2 
St»w8-(80.4X6p-3.2X8p)+8p                         47.1 

PA 

3atL. 

Shew-p6,364+(284+4)4]+200-C230+25)  -  78.4 
Stress- (78.4X47.2) +40                                      -  +92.6 

Va 

jzati. 

ahBar-(8,728+232X4)  +  200-(10X8)+25  -  45.1 
Stre8B-(46.1X47.2)  +  40                                           -   +53.2 

fA 

2  at  Li 

Stresa-V.C.  in  bw  [/.L,                                            45.1 

¥a 

}3.tL* 

tfi-[3,49fl  +  142Xl5  +  20X61  +  200  -  28.6 
Floor  beam  load  at  L,- 230 +25  -  9.2 
StreM-[(28.6Xl3p-9.2X8p}  +  7pIX1.18             -   +50.3 

*  One  loMODOtiTB  lollinml  by  uniltinn  load. 
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MAXIMUM  LIVE  CHORD  STRESSES,  IN  UNITS  OF   1000    LBS. 
Cooper's  E„  Loading 


Bu. 

iA>. 

te 

4»tL, 

-(217.2X25)+30 

+  181.0 

L^, 

7fttt, 

Mom.  at  Lj-(16,364+(28*+78)78]x|— 2155  = 
Stress          -8996+35 

8995 
+257.0 

U,U, 

7atZ,j 

257X25.5  +  25                                                            - 

-262.1 

L,L, 

lI&tL, 

Mom.atL,-[16,364+(28H-80)80]x|.  -5848- 
Stress          -11208+40 

11208 
+  280.2 

*u,u. 

UatL, 

Stress          -280.2X^ 

-285.8 

UiU, 

13  at  L, 

Mom.  at  L.-[16,364+C284+66)651xi-  -7668- 
Streas          =11856+40 

11856 
-296.4 

nputed,  ud  the  vertini  component   in  t< 
tt  is  poiitive,  or  DeRtlye.  but  leM  iwlth  di 


to  throw  counter  U,L,  ot 

ar  in  panel  2-3  due  to  (hk  lokdina 

cbord  UtUi  Bublmcted  from  it. 

—  illowBnoe  tor  imput)  ttiu  the 

The  oomputationi  toUov.  nuldDB 


.'.  CooDter  la  not  In  action  and  atregm  an  correctly  dateTmieed. 

107.  Computation  of  Stresses.  Bridge  Trusses  with  Parabolic 
Chord.  Uniform  Load  vnlk  LocomoHve  Excess.  Tlie  methoda 
used  for  the  truss  considered  in  the  two  previous  articles 
were  perfectly  general  and  may  be  used  for  any  non-parallel 
chord  truss.  If  the  panel  points  on  either  or  both  chords  lie 
upon  a  parabola  passing  through  the  end  panel  points,  the  truss 
has,  however,  certain  characteristics  which  may  be  taken  advantage 
of  in  making  the  computations.  Such  trusses  are  not  commonly 
used  in  railroad  bridges,  but  the  same  special  features  occur  in 
certain  trussed  arches,  hence  it  seems  desirable  to  give  an  example 
of  the  computations  for  such  a  truss. 
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ProbUm.  Detenniae  the  rooximum  stresses  in  all  the  members  of 
the  tnua  shown  m  Fig.  149  with  the  following  loads: 

Dead  weight  of  bridge, 

1000  lbs.  per  ft.  per  truae,  top  chord   -25,000  lbs.  per  panel. 
400    ..      »    .<     u      u    bottom  "       -10,000  "  .  "        " 

Uniform  live  load, 

2000  lbs.  per  ft.  per  tniaa,  top  chord    -50,000  lbs.  per  panel. 
Locomotive  excess,  "  "       -25,000  lbs. 

Id  the  computations  for  this  truss  the  following  points  should 
be  noted: 

1.  When  the  truss  is  loaded  uniformly  throughout  its  length 
the  ordinates  representing  the  bending  moments  at  the  panel 


Bi.-*rj(it«) '    "  T  i       t  "•' 

100.0  (iron)       O 
Pia.  149. — ^Tniss  with  Parabolic  Bottom  Chord  Showing  Dead  Panel  Loads. 

points  are  ordinates  of  a  parabola,  hence  the  bending  moment  at 
each  panel  point  divided  by  the  depth  of  truss  at  the  same  panel 
point  is  constant. 

2.  Since  the  horizontal  component  of  the  stress  in  any  bottom 
chord  member  equals  the  moment  at  a  panel  point  divided 
by  the  depth  of  the  truss  at  the  same  panel  point,  the  horizontal 
component  of  the  bottom  chord  stress  under  uniform  load  is 
constant  throughout. 

3.  For  the  same  reason  the  top  chord  stress  under  uniform 
load  is  constant  throughout. 

4.  It  follows  from  2  and  3  that  under  uniform  load  the  hori- 
zontal components  in  the  diagonals  will  be  zero,  and  the  verticals 
will  all  carry  compression  equal  to  the  top  panel  load. 

5.  Since  under  the  dead  load  (if  a  unifonn  load)  the  stress  in 
the  main  diagonals  is  zero,  it  follows  that  the  live  load  can  always 
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be  BO  placed  as  to  produce  compression  in  any  diagonal,  hence 
if  the  diagonals  are  to  be  tension  members  counters  will  be  required 
in  every  panel. 

Dead  Streaaes.    For  the  given  truss  the  dead  Btreesefl  in  units 
of  1000  lbs.  will  be  as  follows: 


27 

Bottom  chord,  horizontal  component  =  +145.8 
Diagonals,  stress  =        0 

Verticals,  stress  »  —  25.0 

To  confirm  the  correctness  of  the  conclusions  reached  for  web 
stresses  the  diagonal  stresses  will  be  computed  in  the  usual 
manner. 

Shear  in  panel  1-2  =  87.5  -35  -  52.5 

V.C.  in  bottom  chord  LiLa  =  (^^^)^  "  52.5 

V.C.  in  diagonal  t/jI-2         =52.5-52.5  =0. 

Shear  in  panel  2-3  =87.5  -70  - 17.5 

vn   •    v..         u^TT       /87.5x50-35x25\/3\     ,_  _ 
V.C.  m  bottom  chord LaLg  =  I ^ ji^Kl" 

V.C.  in  diagonal  Uil^  =17.5-17.5  =  0 

Counle.a.  Parabdie  Trusaea.  It  has  been  stated  that  counters 
are  needed  in  every  panel.  The  truth  of  this  may  easily  be 
tested  by  actual  computation.  For  example,  to  determine 
whether  counters  are  required  in  panel  1-2  assume  the  section 
XY,  and  see  if  the  live  load  can  be  so  placed  as  to  produce  com- 
pression in  bar  UjLi.  The  stress  in  this  bar  may  be  computed 
by  taking  moments  about  the  origin  0.  If  a  load  be  placed  to 
the  left  of  XY  it  will  produce  a  reaction  lees  than  itself,  and  the 
moment  of  this  reaction  about  0  will  be  less  than  the  moment 
of  the  load  itself  not  only  because  of  its  smaller  value  but  because 
its  lever  arm  is  less,  hence  any  load  to  the  left  of  XY  will  produce 
clockwise  moment  about  0  of  the  forces  to  the  left  of  XY  and 
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thereby  cause  compreeeion  in  UiL%,  therefore  a  counter  wiU  be 
needed  in  that  paiiel.  As  this  method  is  perfectly  general,  it 
f(dlowB  that  counters  are  needed  in  every  panel  since  the  live 
load  can  always  be  placed  so  as  to  produce  comprcBaion  in  the 
main  diagonals,  and  the  dead  stress  in  these  members  is  zero. 

Live  Chord  Streaaea.  The  maximum  live  chord  Btresses  occur 
with  the  uniform  live  load  extending  over  the  whole  truss  and 
can  be  computed  from  the  dead  stresses  by  multiplying  the  latter 
by  the  ratio  of  live  load  to  dead  load.  The  chord  stresses  due  to 
the  locomotive  excess  are  as  follows: 


MAXIMUM  STRESSES  DUE  TO  LOCOMOTIVE   EXCESS 
IN  UNITS  OF  1000  LBS. 


B.,. 

FiaitlaDof 
Lwi. 

VJ., 

B^U, 

H.C.StK«B-|28Xj|-+34.7 

u.u. 

BMV, 

"™— l^'xS--"' 

•UL, 

See  foot-note 

H.C.etn».-S21Sxg.+29.8 

UtUt 

SUV, 

St™.-ia5xg--34.7 

'LJ.. 

See  footnote 

H.C.  StreM-^26x^-+29.8 

V,V, 

Batt;, 

Stre»-i25xg--3«.7 

*  Hie  maximum  etreaa  in  these  bars  occura  with  E  so  located  th&t  there 
ii  DO  Btnoa  in  either  diagonal  of  the  panel  containing  the  bar  under  con- 
nderatioD. 
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lAve  Web  Stresses.  The  maximum  live  web  stresses  occur 
with  partial  loading.  The  position  of  the  loads  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  methods  previously  used.  The  necessary  com- 
putations for  maximum  stresses  are  given  in  the  following  table: 


MAXmUM  LIVE  WEB  STRESSES,  IN  UNITS  OF  1000  LBS 


Bv. 

S'S. 

^Tt 

V,L, 

U.ot 
tr,  to  U,  incl. 

^x 

50+26                                            --75.0 

V,L, 

inclusive 

V, 

Shear  in  pMel  1-2-^50+1^25     -  lOOX) 

V.C.inLA  -loox^X^-  60.0 
V.C.  in  U.L,          - 100-60         -  +40.0 

V,L, 

t^.or 
U,  to  U,  incl 

^h 

-     75.0 

U,L, 

t^,tol7( 

inclusive 

u, 

Shew  in  panel  2-3 -|  50+ 1-25     -     62.5 

V.C.ini,L,  -62.5xgxl-  15.6 
V.aintr,L,           -62.5-15.6     -+46.9 

V,L, 

t;,  to  V,  incl. 

V, 

-     75.0 

UtL, 

U,  and  tr, 

u, 

Shear  in  panel  3-4-|50+|25     -     33.3 

V.C.int,r,,  _33.3X^X^-  11.1 
V.C.  int7,L,           -33.3+11.1     -+44.4 

U.L, 

Vt 

Ut 

Shear  in  panel  4-5-^75               -     12.5 

V.C.  in  L,L,  -12.5X^X^-18.75 
V.C.  in  U,Lt           -12.5+18.75-+31.25 

For  actual  locomotive  loads  the  computations  for  this  truss 
should  present  no  more  difficulty  than  for  the  truss  of  the  pre- 
vious example. 


TRUSS  PROBLEMS 


PROBIXHS 

U.  State  which  of  the  trusses  shown  in  the  figure  are  statically  deter- 
mined with  respect  to  the  inner  forces,  and  give  reasons. 

42.  State  which  of  the  structures  shown  in  the  figure  are  staticaJty 
undet^mined  with  respect  to  the  inner  forces,  and  give  reasons. 


*        o       m  ° 

/TOWN /^M^ 


F?^F^ 


Pbob.  41. 


Pbos.  42. 


43.  a.  Compute  by  the  analytical  method  of  joints  the  vertical 
components  in  all  diagonal  members,  and  the  actual  stress  in  all  other 
members  of  tins  structure.  Tabulate  results  in  order  according  to  bar 
numbers.     Designate  tension  by  (+)  and  compression  by  (— ). 

b.  Determine  stress  in  all  members  by  graphical  mettiod  of  joints 
(Bow's  Notation).    Tabulate  results  in  same  order  as  in  a. 


44.  Compute  by  method  of  momente  the  stress  in  bars  ( 
d,  and  state  whether  stress  is  tension  or  compresuou. 
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45.  a.  Compute  by  method  of  momenla  the  stress  in  bars  a,  b|  C 
and  d,  and  state  whether  tension  or  compreaaion. 

b,  Same  aa  a,   but  direction  of  reaction   is  not  fixed  by  rollers. 
(Assume  both  reactions  to  act  parallel  to  directjoa  of  applied  loads.) 

46.  Compute  nitncimum  stress  in  each  member  due   to  folloning 
loads  applied  at  top  chord: 

1.  Dead,  30  lbs.  per  horizontal  square  foot. 

2.  Snow,  20  lbs.  per  horizontal  square  foot. 

3.  Wind,  30  lbs.  per  sq.  ft,  normal  to  surface. 

Tabulate  stresses  for  each  kind  of  loading,  and  determine  maximum 
stresses,  arranging  results  according  to  bar  numbers  as  g^ven  on  diagram. 
Indicate  tendon  thus  (+]  and  compression  thus  (— ). 
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47.  Compute  stresses  in  tons  and  state  whether  tenaou  or  owo- 
pre»on  for  the  following  bars: 

Bars,  by  method  of  jointe. 
Bar  6,  by  method  of  momente. 
Bar  c,  by  method  of  jointe. 
Bar  d,  by  method  of  moments. 

48.  Uniform  live  load,  2000  lbs.  per  foot,  on  bottom  chord. 
Locomotive  excess,  20,000  lbs.  on  bottom  chord. 
Impact  by  formula  (7). 

Dead  load,  bottom  chord,  600  lbs.  per  foot. 

Dead  load,  top  chord,  200  lbs.  per  foot. 
Determine  panels  in  which  counters  are  needed  and  compute  maximum 
stress  in  each  member  of  this  truss.    Number  bare  as  shown  in  figure 
and  arrange  resulte  in  order  according  to  bar  numbers.     Stresses  to  be 
given  in  pounds.    Tendon  to  be  denoted  by  ( + )  and  compreadon  by  ( — >. 
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49.  Uniform  live  load,  2000  lbs.  per  foot  on  top  chord. 

Locomotive  excess,  20,000  lbs.  top  chord. 

Dead  load,  1000  lbs.  per  foot  top  chord. 

Dead  load,  500  lbs.  per  foot  bottom  chord. 
No  counters  are  to  be  used.    Compute  maximum  stresses  of  both  kinds  in 
all  members  of  this  truss.    CRules  as  to  arrangement  of  results,  etc.,  aa 
in  previous  problems.) 


CHAITBR   Vn 

BRIDGE    TRUSSES    WITH    SECONDARY    WEB    SYSTEMS, 
INCLUDING  THE  BALTIMORE  AND  PETTIT  TRUSSES 

106.  Secondary  Systems  Described.  The  bridge  trusses  Iiereto- 
fore  treated  have  all  been  of  such  simple  types  that  the  application 
of  the  ordinary  methods  of  joints,  moments,  and  shear  required 
no  special  explanation.  For  spans  of  considerable  length,  how- 
ever, the  frequent  subdivision  of  the  main  panels  and  the  addition 
of  a  secondary  set  of  diagonals  and  verticals  produce  complica- 
tions the  effect  of  which  will  be  explained  in  this  chapter.  The 
Baltimore  and  Pettit  trusses,  illustrated  by  Figs.  132  and  134,  are 
the  common  forms  of  such  trusses  and  will  alone  be  considered. 
As  examination  of  one  of  these  trusses  shows  that  the  stresses  in 
the  secondary  verticals  may  easily  be  determined  by  the  method 
of  joints,  the  real  complication  occurring  in  the  secondary  diagonal 
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In  order  to  study  the  stress  in  one  of  these  diagonals,  consider 
the  portion  of  such  a  truss  shown 
in  Y\%.  150,  and  let  the  problem 
be  the  determination  of  the  stress 
in  diagonal  LgAfa*  In  order  that 
the  case  may  be  perfectly  general, 
let  it  be  assumed  that  the  dead  loads 
are  applied  at  the  middle  as  well  as  top 
and  bottom   panel   points,   although  Pia.  150. 

such  an  accurate  division  of  the  dead 
panel  loads  is  not  generally  required. 

An  examination  of  the  forces  acting  at  joint  M.^  shows  that 
the  function  of  the  secondary  diagonal  AfsLa  is  to  support  the  mtun 
diagonal,  XJiln,  under  the  loads  Pi,  Pa  and  P3,  which,  if  the 
secondary  diagonal  were  not  inserted,  would  cause  the  member 
Vihi  to  bend  and  thereby  produce  the  collapse  of  the  truss.  If 
no  loads  be  applied  at  the  secondary  panel  pointe  IJ%,  Ma  or  Lg, 

>Beooiidary  members  are  b&rs  which  &re  Bti«Bsed  by  loads  acting  at 
Bpeoifio  panel  point*.  Principal  memben  are  atieued  by  loads  acting  at 
any  panel  point. 
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there  will  be  no  stress  ia  either  the  aecondary  diagonal  M,Li,  or 
the  secondary  verticals  UgMt  and  MgL^,  since  these  members 
take  no  part  in  the  transmission  to  the  abutment  of  the  loads  at 
other  panel  points.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  consider  only  the 
loads  Pi,  Ft  and  Pt,  in  determining  the  stresses  in  the  secondary 
members  meeting  at  the  joint  M^,  and  the  effect  of  these  members 
upon  the  main  diagonal  streases.  The  stresses  in  the  secondary 
verticals  are  evidently  equal  to  the  panel  loads  applied  at  their 
ends;  tliat  is,  the  compression  in  UiMi=Pf,  which  ordinarily  is 
merely  the  dead  weight  of  the  top  chord  acting  at  this  point,  and 
the  tension  in  MfLt  =  Pi-  This  is  equivalent,  so  far  as  the 
secondary  diagonal  is  concerned,  to  the  application  at  3f|  of  a 
resultant  downward  vertical  force  equal  to  Pi  +  Pt+Pf  For 
simplicity  this  resultant  will  hereafter  be  called  R  and  considered 
as  acting  directly  at  Mf.  The  stress  in  Af,Z,,  may  then  be  com- 
puted by  the  method  of  joints  by  resolving  the  force  R  along  two 
axes  coincident  with  UfLt  and  LjJI/,.  With  this  stress  known, 
the  effect  of  R  upon  E7j3f »  may  also  be  readily  determined  by  the 
same  method.  The  stress  in  M^Lt  is  evidently  unaffected  by  the 
secondary  system  and  may  be  determined  by  the  method  of  shear 
in  the  usual  manner,  since  its  vertical  component  equals  the  shear 
in  panel  3-4. 

While  the  method  of  joists  for  this  case  presents  no  special 
difficulty,  the  method  of  moments 
is  much  simpler,  as  is  seen  from  the 
following  discussion. 

Consider  the  truss  shown  in  Fig. 
151  and  apply  the  method  of  mo- 
ments to  the  forces  acting  on  the 
Fio,  151.  portion  of  the  truss  lying  within  the 

curved  section  MN.  All  the  bars 
cut  by  this  section  except  fa  meet  at  joint  g  which  should  be 
taken  as  the  origin  of  moments.  If  we  now  let  K  =  vertical 
component  of  the  stress  in  bar  fa,  assuming  it  to  be  tension  and 
write  the  equation  for  moments  about  point  g  the  following  ex- 
pression is  obtained: 


hence 


R(f>g)+V(fg)=0 
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It  is  evident  that  the  same  method  could  be  applied  if  the 
secondary  diagonal  were  to  extend  from  Mf  to  I/4,  Fig.  150, 
instead  of  from  M^  to  Lj,  but  the  section  MN  should  in  this  case 
cut  the  top  chord  instead  of  the  bottom  chord  and  be  inverted. 
The  numerical  value  of  the  stress  in  the  bar  would  be  the  same 
as  for  that  just  found  but  it  would  be  in  tension  instead  of 
compression. 

The  following  proposition  may  now  be  stated. 

The  vertical  component  of  the  compression  in  bar  (1)  in  the  case 
shown  by  Fig.  152,  or  the  vertical  component  of  the  tension  in 

P,+Pt+Pt 
bar  (2)  m  the  case  shown  by  Fig.  153  = ^ . 

It  follows  from  the  above  rule  that  the  vertical  component  of  the 
maximum  stress  in  a  secondary  diagonal  of  a  Baltimore  truss  with 
equal  panels  and  horizontal  chorda  equals 
one-half  the  maximum  panel  load. 

With  the  vertical  component  in  the 
secondary  diagonal  known  the  vertical 
component  in  the  main  diagonal  in  the 
same  panel  may  be  found  by  subtract- 
ing this  value  from  the  shear  in  the 
panel  if  the  bars  be  as  shown  in  Fig. 
152,  or  by  adding  it  to  the  shear  for  the 
case  shown  in  Fig.  153,  provided  in  both 
cases  that  the  shear  is  positive.  In  case  the  shear  is  negative, 
the  question  of  counters  must  be  investigated  in  accordance  with 
the  methods  of  the  following  article. 

The  demonstration  just  given  is  simple,  but  the  results  apply 
to  trusses  with  parallel  chords  only. 
The  same  method  may,  however,  be 
readily  applied  to  trusses  with  non- 
parallel  chords.  The  demonstra- 
tion which  follows  is  given,  how- 
ever, in  order  to  illustrate  a  method 
which  is  often  very  useful  in  deter- 
Fio.  154,  mining  bar  stressea  in  certain  forms 

of  trusses. 
This  method  consists  in  first  deriving  an  expressionfor  the  sum 
of  the  horizontal  components  in  LjAf,  and  LjLj,  Fig,  154,  called 
hereafter  for  convenience  H.C.    (A^i+^i^j),  &nd  then  sub- 


Fio.  152.  Fig.  163. 
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tracting  from  it  the  horizontal  component  in  L%Lt  c&Ued  H.C. 

Let  Mi  -"the  moment  of  the  forces  to  the  left  of  XY  about  U%, 
liCt  JVf'3<-the  moment  of  the  forces  to  the  left  of  ZQ  about  Ut, 

Then        H.C.  (taJ^a + L2U)  =  ^ 

and  H.C.  {LiL^  =  H.C.  (Ljis)  =  t"^- 

ha 

.:    H.C.  {LaMs+L2Ls)-~S.C.  {L2L^=li.C.  (LaJtfJ-^^r^X 

A3 

The  only  difference  between  Afj  and  M'3  is  the  moment  of 
the  forces  Pi,  Pa  and  Pz,  acting  between  XY  and  ZQ,  since 
otherwise  the  forces  to  the  left  of  the  two  sections  are  identical, 
hence 

fc^"-(P,+P,  +  P,)^-H.C.  (L,M,). 

For  the  case  shown  by  Fig.  154,  M'2  will  be  larger  than  M3,  hence 
the  above  result  will  be  negative,  showing  compression  in  the 
secondary  diagonal  L2M3. 

If  the  secondary  diagonal  be  a  tension  member,,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  155,  instead  of  the  compression 
bar  of  Fig.  154,  the  same  general 
method  applies;  but  JI/3  and  M'2 
should  for  this  case  be  replaced  by 
M't  and  Mt,  the  moments  about  L4  of 
the  forces  to  the  left  of  ZQ  and  ^F 
••"-r  respectively,  and  the  expression  should 

Fig.  155.  ^^^^  ^  "^  ^^^  denominator  instead  of 

Aj.     The  following  expression  results: 


I 


H.C.  iMsUi)~(Pi+Pa+Pi)^. 


This  result  will  be  positive,  thereby  indicating  tension  in  the  bar. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  in  all  these  cases  the  intermediate 

panel  point  has  been  so  located  as  to  divide  the  main  diagonal  at 

the  centre,  and  the  two  halves  of  the  latter  member  have  been  in 
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the  same  straight  line.    Moreovflr,  the  chords  have  been  strai^t 
between  the  panel  points. 

Were  these  conditions  not  to  exist  the  demonstration  would 
sot  be  true.  For  example,  if  the  members  were  to  be  as  shown 
in  Fig.  156,  it  would  be  necessary  to  determine  the  value  of  the 
atresa  in  the  secondary  diagonal  by  a  special  method.  A  general 
equation  for  this  case  will  not  be  given,  but  for  any  given  truss 
the  stress  in  UaM^  may  be  readily  obtained  by  the  method  of 
moments,  using  for  origins  Lj  and  m,  with  sections  XY  and  ZQ 
as  before.  It  should  be  noticed  that  in  such  a  case  the  stress  in 
U^^s  is  not  only  a  function  of  the  panel  loads  Pi,  Pg  and  Pt, 
but  also  of  the  loads  at  all  other  panel  points,  since  the  moment 
about  m  of  the  outer  forces  to  the  left  of  XY  differs  from  the 
moment  of  these  same  forces  about  Lg. 


Fig.  166. 
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Fig.  157. 


A  somewhat  similar  case  is  shown  by  Fig.  157,  where  the  top 
ohord  is  not  straight  between  mem  panel  points.  In  this 
case  the  stress  in  the  secondary  diagonal  is  a  function  of 
the  stress  in  the  vertical  MiU^  as  well  as  of  the  panel  loads 
Pi,  Pa  and  P3.  Since  the  stress  in  M^Uz  is  a  function  of  the 
upper  chord  stresses  it  is  in  consequence  affected  by  all  the  loads 
on  the  structure.  The  simplest  method  of  solution  for  this 
case  for  any  given  loading  is  to  combine  the  stress  in  U^M^  with 
the  pand  load  P3,  and  then  proceed  as  if  the  top'chord  bar  were 
straight  between  E/j  and  U4.  The  stress  in  UsMg  may  readily 
be  obtained  by  applying  the  method  of  joints  to  the  forces 
acting  at  U3,  having  first  found  the  horizontal  components  of  the 
top  chord  stresses  in  t/at/3  and  U&Ut  in  the  usual  manner  by  the 
method  of  moments,  fmd  from  these  their  vertical  components. 

The  stress  in  a  main  diagonal,  such  as  U2M3  of  a  truss,  like 
that  shown  in  Fig.  154,  can  be  easily  computed,  provided  the 
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strefls  in  the  secondary  diagonal  is  knovn.  It  should  be  obserred, 
however,  that  the  stress  in  the  main  diagonsJ  depends  not  only 
upon  the  shear  and  the  stress  in  the  secondary  member,  but  also 
upon  the  vertical  component  in  the  top  chord.  This  case  is 
more  complicated  than  for  the  parallel  chord  truss,  but  is  fully 
illustrated  by  the  example  given  in  the  following  article. 

100.  Computation  of  HaiiiQum  Stresses  in  Pettit  Truss.    Dead 
Loads  and  Concenirated  Load  System. 

Problem.     Let  the  problem  be  the  computation  of  the  maxuniun 
atreBBes  in  all  bare  of  the  truss  shown  in  Fig.  15S  for  the  fcdlowing 
loads. 
Dead  load  on  top  chord  per  horiEOntal  foot— 2250  Ibe.  per  truss— 68,000, 

Ibe.  per  panel  (approx.). 
Dead  load  on  bottom  chord-3500  lbs.  per  foot  per  truss- 105,000  lbs. 

per  panel. 
Uve  load.    Coc^r'e  E„  standard  loading. 
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Fio.  158.— Double  Tmok  Railroad  Bridge.    All  EHagonala  Tension  Members. 


In  this  truss  the  dotted  horizontal  members  are  used  to 
support  the  main  verticals  against  buckling,  and  are  sub- 
jected to  secondary  stresses  only;  a  common  device  in  long- 
span  trusses.  The  dotted  diagonals  represent  counters,  and 
are  not  in  action  under  dead  loads.  In  the  computations 
which  follow,  the  moment  diagram  for  Cooper's  E«i  loading 
given    in   Art. '  52  has   been    used,    and    the    stresses   for    Ejo 

obtained  by  multiplying  by  the  ratio  -rz.    All  units  are  in  thou- 
sands of  pounds. 

Index  Stresses.  In  determining  the  index  stresses,  it  is 
necessary,  as  in  the  previous  example,  to  first  determine  the  ver- 
tical component  in  the  inclined  top  chord  bar,  and  to  correct 
the  diagonal  stresses  to  conform  to  the  slope  of  the  end  diagonals. 
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As  the  stresses  in  the  secondary  members  ara  independent  of  the 
stresses  in  the  main  members,  it  is  advisable  to  write  these  first. 
For  the  other  members  the  usual  process  will  be  pursued  of 
beginnii^  at  the  centre  aud  working  towards  the  end,  checking 
with  the  reaction  at  the  end  and  with  the  chord  stress  as  com- 
puted by  moments  at  the  centre. 

The  index  stresses  are  given  in  Fig.  159,  and  the  necessary 


-=9GLSiiet 
Fio.  15S.— Index  Stresseg  and  Dead  Paoel  Loads  for  Tniu  Shown 
in  Pig.  158. 

computations  for  bars  In  which  the  index  stresses  are  at  all  com- 
plicated follow.  In  determining  the  index  stresses  the  diagonals 
sloping  at  45"  are  taken  as  standard. 

V.Q.mM^Ut-mx^X^  =103.8 

„p  .     ....        /95I.5X120-I73X150\15 
V.C.  m  C/jl/4  =( ^ j— 


-294.1 


V.C.  in  UtU  =259.5  +  103.8+68.0-294.1  (method  of 

joints)  =137.2 

V.C.  in  UjJl/i- 191.5+311.4+294.1  +68.0  (method  of 

joints)  -865.0 

Corrected  index  stress  in  MaUi,  for  use  in  determining 

index  stress  in  bar  VtUs,  -  103.8X30/45-   69.2 

Corrected  index  stress  in  UtMs,  for  use  in  determining 

index  stress  in  bar  UtUi,  -259.5X60/75-207.6 

To  check  top  chord  stresses  determine  combined  honzontal 
component  in  UsUt  and  M^Ut  by  dividing  centre  moment  by 
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centra  height,  uid  add  to  the  value  thus  obtained  the  horizontal 
component  in  M^U^. 


^75  ^'^■"^371 

This  equals  the  index  stress  in  V^Ug,  as  should  be  the  case,  since 
the  latter  was  determined  for  diagonab  sloping  at  45°: 

Dead  Streaaet.  The  actual  dead  stresses  are  given  in  the 
following  table  in  which  the  columns  headed  "  ratio  "  give  the 
length  of  each  web  member  divided  by  its  vertical  projection  and 
of  each  chord  member  divided  by  its  horizontal  projection. 


DEAD 

STRESSES  IN  UNITS  OP   1000  POUNDS 

Bua. 

Index 

Ratio. 

StCOB. 

Bui, 

Indei 

St™.. 

H.tio. 

Stren. 

L^, 

-  951.5 

1.414 

-1345.4 

L,M, 

+  105.0 

1.000 

+  105.0 

M,Ut 

-  865.0 

1.414 

-1223.1 

L,M, 

+  105.0 

1.000 

+  1-05.0 

u,u. 

-1176.4 

1.031 

-1212.9 

L,M, 

+  105.0 

1.000 

+  105.0 

u,u. 

-1178.4 

1.031 

-1212.9 

U,M, 

-  68.0 

l.OOO 

-  68.0 

v\u. 

-1314.8 

1.000 

-1314.8 

U,M, 

-  68.0 

1.000 

-  68.0 

U,U, 

-1314.8 

1.000 

-1314.8 

M,L, 

-  86.6 

1.414 

-122.3 

LM 

+  951.5 

1.000 

+  951.5 

L,V, 

+  191.5 

1.000 

+  191.5 

L,L, 

+  961.5 

1.000 

+  961.5 

U,M, 

+311.4 

1.414 

+440.3 

L^ 

+  865.0 

1.000 

+  865.0 

M,L, 

+242.2 

1.414 

+342.5 

I^. 

+  865.0 

1.000 

+  865.0 

M,U, 

+  103.8 

1.202 

+  124.8 

LA 

+  1107.2 

1.000 

+1107.2 

U,L, 

-137.2 

1.000 

-137.2 

L^, 

+  1107.2 

1.000 

+  1107.2 

V,M, 

+  269.5 

1.280 

+332.2 

M,U, 

+  86.6 

1.280 

+  110.7 

M^, 

+  173.0 

1.280 

+221.4 

UV, 

-241.0 

1.000 

-241.0 

C<mntera.    Before   computing   the  live   straases,    and  even 
before  determining  the  position  of  live  loads  for  maximum  stresses, 
it  is  necessary  to  decide  in  what  panels  counters 
are  required. 

Panels  4-5  and  7-8.  Evidently  countera 
will  be  needed  in  these  panels  if  the  resultant 
shear  due  to  live,  dead  and  impact  in  panel  7-8 
is  ever  positive.  The  application  of  the  method 
of  moving  up  the  loads  shows  that  load  (2)  at 
Zs  gives  maximum  positive  sheu-  in  this  pand. 
Its  magnitude  per  truss  for  E„  equals 


Fia.  160. 


H 


163M  +  (284  +  19)191 
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If    impact    be  computed    by  fonnula   (7),    its   value   will   be 

^146.9-102,9,  hence  the  live  shear  plus  impact  >=  102.9+ 146.9 

<~249.8.  The  dead  shear  in  this  panel  equals  —259.5,  but  the 
difference  between  this  and  the  live  shear  plus  impact  ia  bo 
small  that  the  counter  should  be  used. 

Panels  2-3  and  9-10.  Counteis  will  be  needed  in  these  panels 
if  the  live  compression  plus  impact  in  bar  MtUio  exceeds  its 
dead  tension.  The  position  of  loads  which  will  give  the  maximum 
compression  in  MaU lo  will  be  that  which  will  give  maximum 
clockwise  moment  of  forces  to  left  of  vertical  section  through 
panel  9-10  about  0',  the  intersection  of  top  chord  bar  UiUtUio 
prolonged  and  the  bottom  chord  prolonged. 

To  determine  this  position  start  with  load  (1)  at  Lib  and  move 
up  load  (2),  using  p  to  represent  the  panel  length. 


Now  try  moving  up  load  (3). 

172Xj|-18p+a>30x--9p. 
,'.    load  (3)  at  Lio  gives  maximum. 
V.G.  live  stress  in  bar  M^Uio  ^th  load  (3)  at  Lm  for  Ego 

-2X|  X^[(!m-m)  x||-^X9p]  .76.2. 

This  value  is  so  much  less  than  the  vertical  component  of  the  dead 

stress  in  the  bar  that  no  counter  is  needed. 

Position  of  iMids  for  Maximum  Live  Streaa  in  all  Membera: 
Bab  UiMf,     Load  for  maximimi  moment  about  0  of  loads 

to  left  of  a  vertical  section  through  panel  2-3. 
Start  with  load  (2)  at  Lg  &d<1  move  up  load  (3). 

(284  +  169x2)3^X6p+*>30x-X8p. 
jzp  p 
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Move  up  load  (4). 

(284  +  174x2)p 

.-.  Load  (3)  at  La  gives  maximum. 

Bar  M^Lt.  Let  iiijh^  •=  moment  about  U^  of  foices  to  left 
of  a  vertical  eection  through  panel  3-4  divided  by  height  of  truss 
at  L4.  Let  Af 3/^2  =  moment  about  U2  of  forces  to  left  of  a  verti- 
cal section  through  panel  2-3  divided  by  height  of  truaa  at  Zrf. 
Since  the  horizontal  component  of  the  stress  in  MaLt—Mt/ht 
—M^/hi,  the  position  of  loads  for  maximum  stress  in  the  bar 
is  that  giving  the  mn^iiniim  values  of  this  quantity.    Fig.  161 


Fifl.   161.-r-Influeiioe  Line  for  Horiiont&l  Component  in  Mth^ 

shovs  the  influence  line  for  the  horizontal  component  in  this  bar, 
and  shows  that  one  of  the  loads  should  lie  at  L^.  To  determine 
the  position  for  maximum  stress  use  the  method  of  moving  up 
the  loads,  multiplying  the  loads  to  right  of  L4  by  the  product 
of  the  distance  moved  and  the  tangent  1/600,  and  those  in  panels 
2-3  and  3-4  by  the  product  of  the  distance  moved  and  the  tangent 
7/600. 

Start  with  load  (3)  at  L4  and  move  up  load  (4). 

•  P  7 

(234  +  144x2)g 

Hove  up  load  (5). 

(214  +  14!»<2)A  +  ,>70x5X5lg. 
Move  up  load  (6). 

(194  +  164X2)^+a<90X9Xgl. 
Load  (5)  at  L4  ^ves  a  maximum. 
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It  is  possible  that  this  bar  may  be  brought  into  GompressioD 
by  loads  coming  on  from  left,  beace  the  position  giving  max- 
imum compression  should  be  determined. 

Start  with  load  (2)  at  Lj  and  move  up  load  (3),  bringing  loada 
on  from  left, 


Move  up  load  (4). 

Move  up  load  (5). 

142X6x4  +  a<70X5xX. 

.-.  Load  (4)  at  Lg  gives  a  maximum. 

Bar  UaMs-    Load  for  maximum  shear  in  panel  4-5. 

Start  with  load  (2)  at  Ls  and  move  up  load  (3) ; 


Move  up  load  (4). 

(284  +  114x2)— +  ^<50X-. 
12p  p 

.'.     Load  (3)  at  L^  gives  maximum. 

Bab  MsL^.  Load  to  give  the  maximum  value  of  the  resultant 
of  the  positive  shear  in  panel  5-6  and  the  vertical  component  in 
bar  MiUt. 

Start  with  load  (3)  at  L^  and  move  up  load  (4). 

Move  up  load  (5). 

Move  up  load  (6). 

(284+94X2)A+,<|(90X^).' 

Load  (5)  at  Lg  gives  maximum. 

■  Tbe  right-hwu)  aide  of  this  iiwqualitr  equals  the  increment  in  the  sum  of 
th«  panel  load  at  L^  and  tbe  vertieftl  eompmwnt  of  tbe  rtreaa  in  tbe  seoondMy 
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Bab  MjLt.    If  this  bar  be  in  action  the  condition  shown  in 
Fig.  163  will  exifit.    Place  loads  so  that  the  sum  of  the  positive 


^ 


lear  in  panel  7-S  and  the  vertical  component  in  bar  MjU^  will 
i  a  maximum. 
Start  with  load  (2)  at  Lg  and  move  load  (3). 


Move  up  load  (4). 


Move  up  load  (5). 


Load  (4)  at  I«  gives  a  maximum. 


diagoo*!  MfU,  due  to  the  movement  of  the  loads.  If  no  loftd  pUBM  L^itia 
obvious  tlwt  this  chojige  equals  one-half  the  sum  of  the  product  of  tbe 
loads  moving  in  panel  5-6  and  the  distanee  which  the)'  move.  That  this  ia 
also  true,  provided  no  load  passes  L„  may  be  readily  proven  as  follows: 

Let  the  original  position  o!  a  load  P  be  as  shown  by  the  full  circle  in 
Fig.  162,  and  assume  that  in  moving  the  loads,  P  passes  L,  to  the  podtjon 
shown  by  the  dott«d  circle. 

The  foUowing  equations  may  then  be  written: 

,«,     P(p-b) 


Original  poeition  of  loads: 
Second  position  of  loads: 


The  increase  in  Rt+-ir'P-+P- 


^c)     P(p- 


This  demonstration  applies  equally  well  to  two  coimponding  panels  ii 
any  other  positiwt  OC  the  tnias. 
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Bars  LffMi,  Loin,  LiLa.    Load  for  maximum  shear  in  panel 
0-1.    Start  with  load  (3)  at  Li  and  move  up  load  (4). 


Hove  upload  (5). 

(284  +239  X2):f|-  +  d<  70  x|. 
i^p  P 

.-.  Load  (4)  at  Li  gives  maximum. 

Babs  M1U3,  L3L3  and  L3L4.  Load  for  maximum  moment 
at  U2. 

Try  load  (7)  at  La,  624/10  >  116/2.     Not  a  maxunum. 

Try  load  (8)  at  L3,  636/10  >  116/2  and  623/10  <  129/2.  A 
maximum, 

Tiy  load  (9)  at  La,  633/l0<129/2.     Not  a  maxunum. 

.■.  Load  (8)  at  L3  gives  a  maximum. 

BiJt  V2L2.  This  bar  ia  really  a  part  of  the  secondary  syHtem 
and  is  affected  by  loads  at  Li  and 
Ls  only.  The  influence  line  for 
this  bar  is  shown  by  Fig.  164, 
and  has  the  same  form  as  the  in- 
fluence line  for  moment  at  a  point 
30  feet  from  the  right  end  of  an 
end-supported  90-ft.  span;  hence  the  criterion- for  maximum 
moment  may  be  applied  to  determine  the  position  of  loads  which 
should  be  brought  on  from  the  left. 

Try  load  (3)  at  L3,  142/60  >50/30.    Not  a  maximum. 

Try  load  (4)  at  La,  142/60  >70/30.    Not  a  maximum. 

Tiy  load  (5)  at  La,  142/60<  90/30.     A  maxunum. 

.-.  Ijoad  (5)  at  La  gives  a  maximum. 

Babs  UaU^  and  UgUt,  Load  for  maximum  moment  about 
Li  of  forces  to  left  of  vertical  section  through  panel  2-3.  The 
influence  line  for  the  horizontal  component  of  tbe'stress  in  these 
bars  is  shown  in  Fig.  165.  Evidently  for  a  maximum  one  of  the 
loads  should  he  at  Lg. 

While  the  influence  line  for  the  stress  in  this  case  is  not  com- 
posed of  two  straight  lines  and  the  criterion  for  maximum  moment 
cannot  be  appUed,  it  is  evident  that  the  loads  will  lie  somewhat 


Fio.  164. — Influence  Line  for 
Strasa  in  Ual'a- 
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AS  for  the.  ordinary  case  of  maximum  moment  at  a  panel  point, 
and  one  of  the  aecond-engine  loads  will  probably  give  the  max- 


Fio.  165.— Influence  Line  (or  HoritonUI  Component  in  V-iUi  and  V^U^. 

The  following  expression  for  the  change  in  the  stress  may  be 
written,  using  the  method  of  moving  up  the  loads. 
Start  with  load  (11)  at  La  and  move  up  load  (12) : 


(112+225x2)ks5  +  ^>56X5Xx: 


'225 


225 


Move  up  load  (13). 

+  13(4xA+lXj|5) +116X5x4 


.-,  Load  (12)  at  L3  gives  n 

Bar  UiLt.    Aaauming  that  counter  M^L^  is  not  in  action,  the 

influence  line  for  stress  in  this  bar  will  be  as  given  in  Fig.  166, 


Fio.  166.— Influence  Line  (or  StreBS  in  U^Lt. 

and  shows  that  for  maximum  compression  the  load  should  come 
on  from  the  right,  and  for  maximum  tension  from  the  left. 

Position  for  maximum  compression,  load  coming  on  from 
right: 
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Start  with  load  (1)  at  Z>s  and  move  up  load  (2),  making  use 
of  the  tangents  to  the  influence  line,  as  was  done  with  bai  M^^. 

(274  +  101x2)4+J>10X8X^.      . 
Hove  up  load  (3). 

(254  +  109x2)^" 

.'.  Load  (2)  at  L^  gives  maximum  compression. 

Poeitioa  for  maximum  tension,  loads  coming  on  from  left: 

For  this  case  heavy  loads  should  be  placed  at  both  L^  and  Lg. 
These  panel  points  are  60  ft.  apart,  hence  if  the  heavy  loads  of 
the  first  locomotive  are  placed  near  Lt,  the  heavy  loads  of  the 
second  locomotive  will  be  located  near  La,  this  giving  a  favorable 
position  for  maximum  stress. 

Start  with  load  (2)  at  L^  and  move  up  load  ( 3) : 


5+20X4x4 
Move  up  load  (4) . 

19 

.'.    Load  (3)  at  L^  gives  maximum. 

The  above  condition  for  maximum  stress  will  not  be  correct 
if  in  either  case  counter  MiXn  be  in  action.  That  thb  bar  is 
not  in  action  for  the  position  of  loads  giving  maximum  compres- 
sion is,  however,  evident  from  inspection. 

For  the  position  for  maximum  tension  the  negative  shear  in 
panel  4-5  is  given  by  the  following  expression : 

Shear  in  panel  4r-5,  load  (3)  at  L^,  loads  coming  on  from  left 

_„„5  [16364 +  (284 +24)24    2301     ,,^, 


This  is  considerably  smaller,  even  after  impact  is  added,  than  the 
positive  dead  shear  in  the  panel  and  the  counter  will  not  be  in 
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action;    hence  the   assumed   condition   is   consistent   with  the 
position  of  the  loads  as  determined. 

Babs  UtU^  and  U^Vt.  Load  for  maximum  moment  about 
La  of  loads  to  left  of  vertical  section  through  panel  4-5.  The 
influence  line  for  the  stress  in'  this  case  consists  of  three  straight 


Fia.  167.— Influenc*  Line  for  Stress  in  U^U^  and  Ut,V^. 

lines,  as  shown  in  Fig.  167,  and  shows  that  the  maximum  etress 
occurs  with  one  of  the  loads  at  Li. 

Start  with  load  (14)  at  Lg  and  move  up  load  (15),  making  use 
of  the  tangents  to  the  influence  line. 

(52  +  180X2)j|5  +  a>142Xj|g  +  I0(^|;+7x4) 

+80X9xA. 
Hove  up  load  (16). 

(39  +  I89X2)A  +  ,<  ,52X^+93X5x4 

.*.    Load  (15)  at  Ls  gives  maximum. 

Bars  L^JLh  and  Lfl,t.     Load  for  maximum  moment  at   U^ 
assuming  counter  L(Jl/s  to  be  out  of  action. 
232     472 
Try  load  (14)  to  left  of  L^,  — <  — .    Not  a  maximum, 

Tiyload(15)toleftotL4,~>^.     A  maximum. 

.   ^  „-.    Not  a  maximimi. 

-■.     Load  (15)  at  L^  gives  a  maximum. 
The  shear  in  panel  L^Ls  for  this  condition 
„.,5ri6364+ (284+219)219    ^^^     58.,     18„1 
=2X4-1 360 246— 13 --4}J= +196.5. 

Hence  counter  L^M^  is  not  in  action  for  this  loading. 

Bar   [/ftL«.     Two   cases   must   be   considered   for  this  bar. 
These  are  shown  in  Fig.  168. 
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Case  I.  Maximum  Btreae,  if  this  case  exista,  will  occur  with  the 
loading  giving  the  maximum  value  of  the  algebraic  sum  of  the 
positive  shear  on  section  XY  and  the  vertical  component  in 
diagonal  MtUi, 

Try  load  (2)  at  Lj  and  move  up  load  (3). 

{2S4  +49  X2)-r|-  +  a  >  30  X-. 
Move  up  load  (4). 

(284+Mx2)^  +  a<50x|. 
.'.    Load  (3)  at  Lj  gives  a  maximum. 


\  • 

\ 

< 

\ 
\ 

/ 
\ 

\ 

^ 

Case  II.  The  maximum  stress,  if  tins  case  exists,  cannot  ex- 
ceed twice  the  vertical  component  of  the  maximum  stress  in  one 
of  the  secondary  diagonals;  i.e.,  it  will  not  exceed  the  maximiun 
panel  load.  Since  the  stress  in  Case  I  is  likely  to  be  greater  than 
this  limiting  value,  the  position  of  loads  should  not  be  determined 
until  after  the  stress  for  Case  I  has  been  computed.  If  it  then 
becomes  necessary  to  determine  the  position,  the  method  of 
influence  lines  will  be  used. 

Bars  3f|L|,  AfiLa,  MaL^,  UtMa,  Mht^  and  V^M^.  Maximum 
strefls  in  these  bars  is  a  function  of  the  maximum  load  at  a  secon- 
dary panel  point.  This  has  the  same  value  in  all  cases,  and  may 
be  found  for  any  one  of  these  panel  points,  such  aaL\,  by  placing 
the  loads  so  as  to  give  the  maximum  moment  at  the  centre  of  a 
60-ft.  span. 

Try  load  (12)  at  Li,  86  >56  and  6e<  76,  hence  a  maximum. 

Tiy  load  (13)  at  Li,  79>63  and  72<83,  hence  a  maximum. 

Tiy  load  (14)  at  Li,  72  >70  and  52  <  90,  hence  a  maximum. 

.'.  Maximum  stress  occurs  with  either  load  (12),  (13),  or  (14) 
at  a  secondary  panel  point.  (Note  that  load  (14)  gives  same 
moment  as  load  (5) .) 
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IfAXUIUlf  LIVE  STRESSES  IN  MAIN  DIAOONAI^  IN  UNIIS  OP 

1000  POUNDS 
Thitloble  allows  all  neoessMy  computations.    (Note  that  16,364-i-360-46.45.) 


B«r. 

^•^^'^ 

v^. 

3>tL, 

Max. 

Tension. 

Shear  in  pand  2-3 

16,364+ (284+ 174)174 

-266.8-7.7 
Vert.  Comp.  in  V,V, 

-^  (266.8X4-7  7X2)!° 

Vert.  Comp.  in  I/.M,  in  tona  for  E., 

Tension  tor  E„-153.0X1.4!4x|-X2 

230 
-30- 

-  +259.1 

-- 105.2 

-  +153.9 
-+544.0 

M,L, 

Satt. 
Max. 

TenaiMi. 

Shear  in  panel  3-4 

16,364+(281+154)154 
360 

232.8-27.7 
Vert.  Ccanp.  in  V,U, 

Vert.  Comp.  in  M^U, 

"S(w)Q 

Vert.  Comp.  inMJ..  in  tons  for  E,, 
-205.1-93.1  +  16.6 

TeniionforEH-     12S.6Xl.414x-|-X2 

830 
-30 

-+206.1 

--  93.1 

-  +  16.6 

-+128.6 
-+451.6 

M,L, 

4atL, 
M»i.Comp., 
Loads 
coming 
on  from 
left. 

Shear  in  panel  3-1 

8728-212                                       „ , 

365—                                  -       =^-» 

Vert.  Comp.  in  V,V, 

Vert.  Comp.  in  M.U, 

Vert.  Comp.  in  »,L,  in  tons  for  E„ 

-236+20.5-9.6                      -  -  31.5 

This  is  so  much  smalkr  than  the  dead  teniJonthateom- 
preesicm  will  never  actually  occur  in  this  bar. 

VM, 

3atL, 
Tension. 

Shear  in  panel  4-5 

16.364+ (284  +  111)114 
360 
-171.5-7.7 
TensionforE„-    163.8X1.280X^X2 

230 
-30 

-+163.S 
-  +524-2 
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B>r. 

^'^X." 

3f.L. 

Tension. 

Shear  in  iwnel  &-« 

lQ,3e4  +  (2S4+H)04     830 
360                   30 
-144.1-27.7                            -+116.4 
Vert.  Cornp.  in  M,V^ 

-^  -+  13.8 
Vert.  CcHiip.  in  MJ..  in  Uma  for  E«, 

-116.4+13.8  -+130.2 
Tendon  for  E„-     130.2X1.280X-|-X2           -+416fl 

"^ 

Max. 

Tensian. 

Sbeai  in  p«Ml  7-8 

I6,364+t284+2»)29     4S0 
360                     30 
-70.7-16.0                              -+  54.7 
Tert.  Cmnp.  in  MM.                                        -  +    8.0 
Vert.  Comp.  in  M^  in  Unu  tot  E,, 

-64>+8.0                                -+62.7 
Tenaicm  f or  E„ -    62.7X1.280X~X2             -+200.6 
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This  table  shows  all  aeeeeeaij  computations. 


B*r. 

"t^" 

!.», 

4att, 

Shear  in  panel  0-1 

le,384+(2g4+23fl)230    480 
360                    30 
-392.7- 18.0                                  -       376.7 

-376.7X1.4i4x|-X2                -     13^1.6 

4.tL, 

Tension[orEM-376.7Xi-X2                        -       B41.8 

MiU, 

SatZ, 

MwneDt  at  Z, 

.10.3e4+(^+234)234    ^,_     ^_„g 

Hor.  Cranp.  in  M,V,ia  tons  for  Eu 

8at£, 

TensionforfM   -     334.6x|-X2                   -      830.5 

L,V, 

Load? 

CtHDlDg 

on  from 
left. 

Panel  load  at  L,    10X^+80X^+62X^-        84.9 
Panel  load  at  L,    MX~+80X^+10X^-        69.1 
TMi«onforE„-f84.9+?|^)|-X2             -       298.5 

VtU, 

12  atL, 

Hunent  about  L,  of  left  reaction 

16,364+(284  +  230)230                     ^^^^ 

Moment  about  L,  of  loads  to  left  of  sectim 
2166+116X82+^X60 

+26X^X60-     11,029 
Hot.  C<Hap.  in  bar  in  tons  for  E,. 

44,861-11,029     „,it^ 
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B*r. 

'tlSs- 

«/. 

4.ti, 

Com- 
pi«>». 

Moment  of  left  reection  ebout  0 

16,364  +  (284  +  109)109„u 

IWll««i.lJ,,  -g 

29,600 
2.67 

'                -'T -'■<>"' 

240.0 

c/. 

3.tl, 
Mm. 

Tetudon 
LoadB 

Uoroent  about  (/.  irf  all  fotoee  to  right  of  sectHMi 
panels^ 

-^16,3M  +  (284+M)24]-230  - 

thHmgh 
16,607 

coiDins 
on  from 

Hot.  Comp.  (B«  t^. + M^a  -  i||5Z 

208.1 

H<mteiit  about  I/,  of  loadii  to  n^t  of  netiui 
panel  2-3-i^l6,364+C284+24)241 

thrau^ 

-  (7668- 192)  - 19,797  -  7476     - 

12,321 

Stren  in  L^  in  bma  f or  E„-i?^ 

20S.3 

Hot.  Comp.  in  tons  for  E„  in  MX, 

-Vert.  Comp.-2.8  tenaion. 
Pftnel  load  at  L,  (Load  3  at  £J 

-79.7 

Tension  in  U,L,  for  Eh-2x|-X(79.7-2.8)      - 

192.2 

and 

ISUl^ 

Moment  about  £.,  of  left  icactiim 

16,3M+(284+ 189)189 

Moment  about  L,  of  loaiia  to  left  of  wction 

62,880 

-4632+ 152 X62+?5^g5ix60  - 

16,696 

62.880-15:696  „  6  „„ 
76            ^  4  ^^ 

1206.1 

if 

16,364+(284+219)219    ^^^^^ 
Tmaon  in  bar  for  E^ 

31368 
1016.3 

CA 

3.tl, 

Shear  in  panel  6-7 

16,364+(284+64)64    230 
360                    30 
-96.2-7.7 
8tKMBinM,U,-0 

88.6 

t221.2 
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UAXmUU  LITE  STRESSES  IN  SECONDARY  MEMBERS,  IN  UNITS 

OF  1000  POUNDS 

Thii  tAble  shows  ^1  neceaeoiy  compuUtitma. 


CocnpulAtiana. 

It  haa  been  previously  deterniined  that  a  maximiun 
occurs  with  either  load  (12),  (13),  or  (14)  at  aswondaiy 
panel  point,  hence  panel  loading  for  each  case  U  com- 
put«d  below. 

,13(4+9+11+6). 


M,L. 


Load  (12)^ 


+20 
.13(4+16+11+5) 


^°^30 
.25+30+25+20 


+  20 

.,13(21+16+10+5) 


Load  (14)' 

+20i 
Tension  in  bar  for  Eu-86.3X-pX2 


.(15+20+25+30) 


Compreaeion  in  bar  torE„—8R-3X-j-> 


M^V,      I3at  /^      Tension  in  bu  for  Eu-86.3X-fxl.2: 


PROBLEIK 

BO.  Uniform  live  load,  2000  lbs.  per  foot  on  bottom  chord. 
LocomotJve  excess,  20,0(X)  Iba.  "         " 

Dead  load,  800  Iba.  per  foot  on  bottom  chord. 
Dead  load  on  top  chord  and  intermediate  panel  points  aa  ahown 
in  figure. 


Compute  maximum  Btreaa  in  each  member,  following  rules  given  in 
previoua  probtema  as  to  arrangement  of  computationa,  using  apecial 
care  to  number  and  letter  the  bars  exactly  aa  in  figure. 


BT.  100  PROBLEMS 

SI.  Uniform  live  load,       2000  lbs.  per  foot  on  bottom  chord. 
Locomotive  excess,  20,000  lbs. 

Dead  load,  1200  lbs.  per  foot  on  bottom  chord. 

Dead  load,  600  lbs.  per  foot  on  top  chord. 


FB08.61. 

a.  Draw  influence  line  for  stress  in  tur  a  and  compute  its  maximum 
value  for  above  loading. 

b.  Draw  influence  line  for  atress  in  bar  b  and  compute  its  maximum 
value. 

e.  Draw  influence  line  for  stress  in  bar  e  and  compute  its  maximum 
value. 

62.  Draw  influence  line  for  stress  in  bar  a  of  trusses  ahown  inTVob.  41. 
a.  Truss  I.    Truss  has  12  panels  at  25  ft.  and  height  of  60  ft. 
6.  Truss  J.     Truss  has  8  panels  at  20  ft.  and  he^t  of  30  ft. 


Pbob.  53. 

58.  Dead  load,  top  chord,  2250  lbs.  per  ft.  per  truss  - 135,000  lbs.  per 
panel  pcnnt  (approx.). 

Dead  load,  bottom  chord,  3500  lbs.  per  ft.  per  truss  - 105,000  lbs. 
per  panel  pdnt. 

Uniform  live  load,  bottom  chord,  3000  lbs.  per  ft.  per  truss. 

Draw  influence  hnes  for  stresBes  in  a,  b,  c  and  d  and  compute 
rnnTimiim  values  ot  live  stresses. 


Pros.  53). 
fi8)a.  Compute  stresses  in  bars  (10)  and  (12)  by  method  o 
b.  Compute  stress  in  bar  (11)  by  method  of  joints. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


TRUSSES    WITH    MULTIPLE    WEB    SYSTEMS,    LATERAL    AND 
PORTAL  BRACING,  TRANSVERSE  BENTS,  MADUCT  TOWERS 

110.  Trusses  with  Multiple  Wob  Sfstems.  Trusses  of  this 
type  are  statically  undetermiaed,  but  are  frequently  built  for 
spans  of  moderate  length,  as  many  en^neers  believe  that  more 
rigidity  is  thereby  obtained.  The  truBees  shown  in  Figs.  169 
and  170  represent  the  more  common  types  of  such  structures. 


E^ 


Fia.  1B9. 


The  fact  that  such  trusses  are  indeterminate  makes  it 
impossible  to  correctly  determine  the  stresses  by  methods 
previously  given.  Methods  of  accurately  computing  such 
stresses  will  be  ^ven  later  in  full;  but  it  may  be  said  here 
that  these  methods  can  only  be  applied  to  trusses  in  which  the 


areas  of  the  various  members  are  known  or  assumed  in  advance, 
hence,  if  used  in  design  they  must  be  applied  through  a  series 
of  approximations,  the  areas  being  first  determined  approximately, 
the  stresses  then  computed,  and  the  areas  revised  if  necessary, 
this  process  being  continued  until  a  sufficiently  accurate  design 
is  finaKy  obtained.  The  accuracy  of  the  approximate  method 
ordinarily  employed  for  such  trusses  is,  however,  sufficiently 
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high  to  make  unneceseaiy  the  emplojnnent  of  more  exact  methods 
for  the  simple  types  of  trusses  shown  in  this  article. 

The  approximate  method  in  common  use  consista  of  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  web  members  into  systems,  each  of  which 'is  con- 
sidered to  be  entirely  distinct  from  the  others.  This  amounts  in 
reality  to  dividing  the  truss  into  two  or  more  separate  trusses  with 
common  topand  bottom  chords.  The  maximum  web  stresses  in 
each  of  these  trusses  may  then  be  computed  in  the  ordinary  man- 
ner, assuming  each  system  to  carry  only  such  panel  loads  as  are 
applied  to  it.  The  chord  stress  in  any  bar  corresponding  to  each 
web  system  may  then  be  computed  the  total  stress  in  any  chord 
bar  being  the  sum  of  the  stresses  determined  for  each  system. 
The  method  of  determining  stresses  is  clearly  illustrated  by  the 
example  which  follows: 

111.  Approximate  Dotermination  of  Matimum  Stresses  in  a 
Double  System  Warren  Truss. 

ProUem.  Let  the  problem  be  the  determination  of  the  maximum 
stresses  in  all  the  bars  of  the  truss  shown  Id  Pig.  171,  with  the  following 

loads: 

Dead  weight  of  bridge, 

800  lbs.  per  ft.  per  truss,  top  chord 

400  "      "     "     "       "      bottom  " 
Uniform  live  load, 

3000  lbs.  per  ft.  per  truss,  top  chord  =48,000  lbs.  per  panel. 

Locomotive  excess,  =40,000  lbs. 


U.  Ui    Oi  Oi    U>   Ui   U|  Ut   U| 


Via.  171. 

The  two  web  systems  into  which  this  truss  is  assumed  to 
he  divided  are  shown  by  the  full  and  dotted  lines  respectively. 
The  number  of  redundant  bars  in  the  structure  may  be  deter- 
mined in  the  usual  manner  by  comparing  the  total  number  of 
bars  with  twice  the  number  of  joints  less  three.  This  comparison 
shows  that  the  number  of  bars  is  one  in  excess  of  the  number 
needed  for  statical  determination. 

Index  Streasea.  These  may  be  written  for  each  web  system 
separately  in   the  ordinary  manner,   considering  the  full   sys- 
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tern  to  cany  only  such  loada  as  act  at  even  numbered  top 
chord  panel  points,  and  the  dotted  system  to  cany  all  other 
panel  loads.  With  the  web  index  stresses  known,  the  chord 
stressed  may  be  written  in  the  ordinary  manner,  by  adding 
the  diagonal  stresses  at  each  joint  successively,  both  systems 
being  considered.  Fig.  172  shows  the  index  stresses  for  one 
half  the  truss. 

Were  this  truss  to  have  an  odd  number  of  panels  it  would  be 
necessary  to  write  the  index  stresses  for  the  web  members  in  both 
halves  of  the  truss,  since  neither  system  would  be  symmetrical. 

The  index  stresses  were  written  as  usual  by  beginning  at  the 
centre  of  the  truss.    The  left  reaction=4i(6.4)  +  31(12.8)=73.6. 


which  checks  the  web  index  stresses.  The  chord  index  stresses 
may  be  checked  by  the  method  of  moments  as  m  the  ordinary 
truss,  provided  due  allowance  is  made  for  the  stress  in  the 
diagonal  cut  by  the  section  selected.  In  this  case  the  stress 
in  the  centre  panel  of  the  bottom  chord  may  be  checked  by 
computing  the  moments  about  Ut  of  the  external  forces  to  left 
of  section  XY,  and  subtracting  from  it  the  moment  of  the  stresses 
in  diagonal  Us^t,  making  use  of  the  fact  that  the  moment 
about  Ui  of  the  stress  in  this  diagonal  equals  the  product  of 
its  vertical  component,  i.e.,  its  index  stress,  and  the  panel  length. 
Thf,  stress  in  L3L4  as  determined  from  the  index  i 

- 150,400  xi[ 

stress  in  L3Z-4-~-1200.iHy2S_3Ww^  ^20,300  lbs. 

This  value  agrees  with  that  obtained  from  the  index  stresses, 
and  consequently  shows  the  correctness  of  these  stresses.     The 
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actual  dead  stresaes  may  be  computed  from  the  index  stresses 
in  the  usual  manner  and  will  not  be  given. 

Maximum  Live  Web  ^taaea.  To  determine  the  maximum 
live  web  stresses  consider  each  system  as  an  independent  truss, 
and  determine  the  stresses  in  the  usual  manner  by  the  method 
of  shear.  The  panel  loads  will  be  those  corresponding  to  the 
panel  tenths  of  the  actual  truss. 


HAXIHUH  LIVE  WEB 

STRESSES  IN  UNITS  OF  1000  POUNDS 

B». 

Tniii 
S¥rt«n>. 

""S^ 

Loco. 
ExcM 

Pud 
Point.. 

V«t.  Camp.  In  Bmi. 

L 
h 

Stna. 

v^. 

FuU 

V^U,-U,-Ut 

(^0 

j48+24+40-136.0 

1.00 

-136.0 

U^i 

Full 

Ui-U,-U, 

Vt 

^48+-|40     -102.0 

1.28 

+  130.6 

L,U, 

FuU 

UfVfU, 

f. 

^8+-|40     -102.0 

1.28 

-130.6 

U,L, 

PuU 

u,-u. 

u* 

4«+-|40     -  66,0 

1.28 

+  71.7 

WJ, 

FuU 

u,-u. 

V, 

■|48+-|-M     -  66.0 

1.28 

-  71.7 

uj.. 

Full 

f. 

u. 

■|48+j40     -  22.0 

1.28 

+  28.2 

L,V, 

FuU 

u. 

V, 

■|48+-|40     -  22.0 

1.28 

-  28.2 

L,U, 

Dotted 

V,-V^Ut-V, 

Vi 

j48+-^0     -131.0 

1.28 

-167.7 

u,u 

Dotted 

u,-u^u, 

V, 

|48+-|40     -  79.0 

1.28 

+  101.1 

L,V, 

Dotted 

Ut~Ut~U, 

Vt 

|48+-|40     -  79.0 

1.28 

-101.1 

u^. 

Dotted 

v,-u, 

v% 

l48+|40     -  39.0 

1.28 

+  49.9 

L,U, 

Dotted 

v,-v, 

Vt 

|48+-|40     -  39.0 

1.28 

-  49.9 

U,L. 

Dotted 

u. 

V, 

l48+|40     -11.0 

1.28 

+  14.1 
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As  the  truss  is  a  Warren  truss  no  counters  are  needed,  but 
the  maximum  stress  of  both  kinds  should  be  computed  in  all 
bars  in  which  reversal  of  stress  may  occur,  since  the  area  of 
such  bars  is  dependent  upon  the  magnitude  of  both  kinds  of 


Maximum  Live  Chord  Streaaes.  For  the  maximum  stresses 
due  to  the  uniform  live  load,  the  index  stressea  should  be  written 
and  the  maximum  stresses  computed  in  the  ordinary  manner.  It 
shotdd  be  observed  that  for  this  truss  the  live  stresses  cannot  be 
obtained  from  the  dead  stresses  by  multiplying  by  the  ratio 
between  the  two  loads  since  the  live  stress  is  not  distributed  in 
the  same  manner  between  the  top  and  bottom  chord. 

To  determine  the  maximum  stresses  due  to  the  locomotive 
excess  it  ia  necessary  to  decide  in  which  system  the  bar  should 
be  considered  in  order  that  the  stress  may  have  its  maximum 
value.  This  can  usually  be  settled  by  inspection,  but  if  doubt 
exists  the  maximum  stresses  for  both  systems  should  be  written 
and  the  larger  value  used. 

The  following  table  gives  the  maximum  stresses  due  to 
locomotive  excess  in  all  bars: 


B«r. 

Sjrrtein. 

Lo>d>t 

StraM. 

U,V, 

FuU 

V, 

|-xS-« 

UiUj 

Dotted 

V, 

i«x|=-« 

u,v. 

Full 

V, 

i«xg=-« 

U.U, 

Dotted 

t\ 

l«xS— 

L,L, 

Dotted 

V, 

l.oxg-+.     ■ 

L,I^ 

Full 

V, 

i«x|.  +  .8 

L,L, 

Dotted 

t', 

f40xS-  +  60 

L^, 

FuU 

u. 

l«x|-+" 
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Concentrated  Load  System.  The  poeitioD  of  loads  for  the 
maximum  stresses  in  tlus  truss  due  to  a  concentrated  load  system 
may  be  determined  by  the  use  of  influence  lines.  A  complete 
solution  for  all  bars  will  not  be  ^ven,  but  the  typical  example 
which  follows  includes  all  the  important  points  which  are 
likely  to  arise. 

Bar  UoLi  Position  of  Loads  for  Maximum  Stress  for  Cooper's 
E«).  The  influence  line  for  the  vertical  component  in  this  case  is 
shown  in  Fig.  173  and  indicates  that  heavy  loads  should  lie  in 
panels  1-2  and  2-3,  with  one 
of  the  loads  at  point  2.  The 
method  of  moving  up  the 
loads,  making  use  if  necessary 
of  the  tangents  of  the  angles 
between  the  influence  lines  and 
the  horizontal,  will  enable  us  to  Fi«.  173. 

determine  which  load  should 

he  at  panel  point  2.  As  the  loads  in  panels  1-2  and  2-3  will  be  of 
the  most  importance  in  deciding  this  question,  it  is  advisable 
to  first  determine  the  position,  considering  only  the  loads  in 
these  two  panels,  and  then  investigate  to  see  whether  a  change 
in  position  will  diminish  or  increase  the  stress .  Since  the 
influence  line  for  these  two  panels  is  composed  of  two  straight 
hnes,  the  loads  in  these  panels  should  be  placed  so  as  to  give 
maximum  moment  at  the  centre  of  a  32-ft.  span.  It  is  evident 
from  inspection  that  this  occurs  with  load  (3),  at  panel  point  2. 
With  load  (3)  just  to  left  of  panel  point  2  the  total  load  on  the  left 
panel  of  each  of  the  other  two-panel  segments  is  greater  than  that 
on  the  right,  and  movement  to  the  left  until  load  (4)  comes  to 
panel  point  2  will  not  change  this  relation,  hence  it  is  evident  that 
load  (4),  at  panel  point  2,  gives  a  smaller  stresB  than  load  (3)- 
Movement  to  the  right  until  load  2  is  at  the  panel  point  will 
decrease  materially  the  stress  due  to  loads  in  panels  1-2  and  2-3, 
but  will  increase  the  effect  of  the  loads  in  the  other  panels.  This 
will  probably  decrease  the  stress  in  the  bar,  but  as  the  effect  of 
this  change  cannot  be  so  readily  determined  by  inspection  as  in  the 
other  case,  both  cases  will  be  computed,  as  this  is  simpler  than  to 
attempt  to  determine  the  exact  change  by  the  process  of  moving 
up  the  loads. 
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Vertical  component  of  stress  in  bar  I7oIii.     Load  (2)  at  Ua: 

Load  at  panel  point  2.    10Xj|+2o(^^'^"^^"'"^)=47. 

T     J   *          .      ■  *A     ,,^8  +  13  +  13+8 
Load  at  panel  point  4.    13  X t^ 


'-L^  =34.1 

Load  at  panel  point  6.    20 X° "*" ^^  j^^^ "'"^  -55.0: 

V.C.  in  bar  from  infiuence  line  ordinate 

47.5  X  |- +34.1  x4- +55  x4-=  66.4; 
4  2  4 

Load  (3)  at  V^: 


This  latter  value  is  the  maximum  and  should  be  used  in  the 
dewgn.  The  position  of  load  for  the  other  web  members  may  be 
determined  in  a  similar  manner. 

Bar  t/a  t/^.     Position   of   Loads  /or    Maximum    Streas  for 
Coopers  £40.     The  influence  line  for  this  bar  is  shown  by  full  lines 


Fia.  174. 

in  Fig.  174.  The  values  of  the  ordinates  are  given  by  the  follow- 
ing computatioDB,  the  bar  in  question  being  considered  as  a  part  of 
the  dotted  system  for  loads  at  odd-numbered  panel  pomta,  and  as 
a  part  of  the  full-line  system  for  loads  at  other  panel  points. 
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Load  at  7 — Bar  in  dotted  system— Ordiiiate=-5-X*T-^. 
Load  at  6 — Bar  in  full  system — Ordinate=-jj-X3^  =  7^, 
Load  at  5 — Bar  in  dotted  system — Ordinate=-5-X4^  =  ^- 
Load  at  4 — Bar  in  full  syatem — Ordinate—— X32  =  ^. 
Load  at  3 — Bar  in  dotted  system— Ordinate=-o-X4^  =  3?. 
Load  at  2 — Bar  in  full  system — Ordinate—— x!5?= 7^. 
Load  at  1 — Bar  in  dotted  system — Ordinate=-o-X^— ^. 

Inspection  sliows  that  for  this  case  the  moment  will  cer- 
tfunly  increase  as  the  toads  come  on  from  the  right  until  load 
(6)  reaches  panel  point  3.  As  the  loads  move  still  further  it  is 
more  difficult  to  determine  exactly  the  position  for  maximum 
moment.  An  approximate  determination  based  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  sloping  influence  lines  coincide  with  the 
dotted  lines  may  be  used,  the  error  thus  introduced  being  com- 
paratively small.  Assuming  this  condition,  the  portion  for 
maximum  moment  will  occur  with  the  load  on  panels  5  to  8 
inclusive,  equal  to  that  on  panels  1  to  3  inclusive. 

Try  load  (6)  to  left  of  3 : 

Load  on  1-3=103;  load  on  &-8-118.    .-.  move  up  (7). 

Try  load  (7)  to  left  of  3 : 

Load  on  1-3=116;  load  on  5-^8=108.  .-.  load  (7)  at  panel 
point  3  will  probably  give  the  maximum  value. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  for  this  position  load  (12)  is  at  panel 
points. 

To  determine  the  stress  for  this  position  compute  the  panel 
loads  at  panel  points  1,  2,  6  and  7.  Compute  also  the  panel 
loads  at  3  and  5  due  to  loads  in  panels  2-3  and  5-6.  Multiply 
each  of  these  panel  point  loads  by  the  corresponding  ordinate 
to  the  influence  line,  and  multiply  the  loads  in  panels  3-4  and 
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4r-5  by  the  influence  line  ordloate  in  these  panels.    The  sum- 
mBtion  of  these  quantities  ^ves  the  stress  in  the  bar. 
Stress  in  UaVf     Load  (7)  at  panel  point  3: 

Load  at  panel  point  1.    1QX-+2QX^^"'"^"'"^  =— 

P  P  P 

S25 


P 
Load  at  pand  point  3.    (loads  in  panel  2-^  only). 

P         P  P 

Load  at  panel  point  5,    (loads  in  panel  5-6  only). 

2„xil±?  -512 

p  p 

,      .    ,  ,      ■.„     „„„5  +  10j^,, 13+8+2  599 

Load  at  panel  point  6.    20X +13 = 

P  P  P 

,      ,    ,  ,      .,,     ,,,,3+8  +  14  ,13X13  ,16X4     658 

Load  at  panel  point  7.    13X 1 1 = 

P  P  P  P 

.    .  /590+558\  p   ,  825  5p  ,  599  3p 

Stress  in  bar=  l^H ^^H -^ 

\       p       /2a      p    4a      p    4a 

,     /183+340+89X16\3p    4975        „„  _ 
+   \  p  J2h-~26  ■"*•' 

Aa  the  method  used  for  detennining  the  position  in  this  case  was 
not  a  rigid  one,  the  stress  in  the  bar  with  load  (13)  at  panel  point 
5  will  he  computed  for  comparison: 

Loadat  panel  point  1.  10x-+20x51±J^±5±?-^ 
P  P  P 


P 
JjOad  at  panel  point  3,    (loads  in  panel  2-3  only). 

ux^+i" 
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Load  ftt  panel  point  5,  Qoads  in  panel  5-6  only). 


_  _  246 

Load  at  panel  point  6.   20X-  +  13xiii'^-^tI±^-— 
P  P  P 

Load  at  panel  point  7.    13 x""*"""*""  +2X ^^^^ -  — 
P  P  P 

..        .    .  /820+ij07\p  ,  675  5p^568  3p 

Stress  in  bar  =  ( l^H -^H -^ 

\       p       /2A      p    4h      p    4h 

,  /221+246+96X16\3p     4938        „,.  „ 

*[ p — "M"'2r- -"'•"■ 

or  considerably  less  than  the  value  previously  obtained. 

112.  Approidniate  Determination  of  Maximum  Stresses  in  a 
Whipple  Truss.  The  Whipple  truss  shown  in  Fig.  170  may  be 
treated  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  double-system  Warren  truss. 
The  two  systems  into  which  the  truss  may  be  divided  are  shown 
in  Fig.  175  by  dotted  and  full  lines,  respectively. 


This  truss  has  one  redundant  member  assuming  that  only 
one  of  centre  diagonals  of  full  Bystem  can  act  at  once  and  the 
removal  of  any  one  of  the  web  members  except  the  end  diagonals 
or  end  verticals  would  make  the  trues  statically  determined. 
This  truss  has,  however,  one  element  of  uncertainty  which  does 
not  exist  in  the  double-system  Warren  truss  previously  treated, 
viz.,  that  the  end  verticals  UiLi  and  UgLg  do  not  distinctly 
belong  to  either  system.  This  ambiguity  is  troublesome  in 
determining  how  to  place  the  live  load  for  maximum  stresses. 
The  usual  solution  in  this  case  is  to  use  these  verticals  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  give  the  maximum  sti  etjs  in  the  bar  under  considera- 
tion. For  example,  if  the  problem  be  the  determination  of  the 
maximum  tension  in  bar  C^a/'*,  the  bar  L^Ug  should  be  con- 
sidered as  a  part  of  the  full  system,  and  the  bar  UiLi  as  a  part 
of  the  dotted  system  and  the  truss  loaded  accordingly.  The  fol- 
lowing example  illustrates  the  method  of  solution  for  such  a  truss: 
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ProUem.    Let  the  problem  be  the  determination  of  the  o 
stresses  In  all  the  ban  of  the  truss  shown  in  Fig.  176. 
Dead  weight  of  bridge, 

1200  lbs.  per  ft.  per  truss,  bottom  chord  =  24,000  lbs.  per  panel. 
600    "      "    "     "        "      top  "    =12,000    "      "        " 

Uniform  Uve  load, 

3000  lbs.  per  ft.  per  truas,  bottom  chord=60,000  lbs.  per  panel. 
Locomotive  excess,  =40,000  lbs. 


■",. 

6 

N^? 

5. 

*,^ 

k'rrm 

/ndex  Sireasea,  The  index  stresses  may.  be  written  for  the 
dotted  system  by  be^nning  at  the  centre,  the  bar  t/sLs  carry- 
ing one-half  of  the  centre  panel  loads,  the  dotted  system  being 
aymmetrical,  and  panel  point  5  at  its  centre.  For  the  full  system 
the  shear  in  the  centre  panel  is  zero,  and  the  stresses  in  bars  t/^Lg 
and  h^%  will  each  be  considered  as  zero.  It  should  be  noticed  that 
above  conditiona  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  dead  panel 
load  at  both  h\  and  Lg  is  equally  divided  between  the  two  truss 
systems.  The  index  stresses  present  no  special  difficulty.  The 
only  point  to  which  attention  should  be  called  Is  the  necessity 
for  correcting  the  index  stresses  in  the  diagonals  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  inclined  chord  trusses  previously  considered. 

In  this  problem  the  diagonal  index  stresses  are  corrected  to 
conform  to  the  slope  of  the  diagonal  Vxh^;   i.e.,  the  stresses  in 
the  other  diagonals  are  each  doubled  before  the  chord  index 
stresses  are  written: 
Check  calculations, 

I   1800X200X200 


m 


Stress  in  U^i  by  method  of  moments = 

=  300,000. 
Stress  in  VtJJi  in  1000  lb.  unite  from 

index  stresses  =450X57^=300. 
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The  actual  dead  atressea  are  given  in  the  following  table  in 
which  the  column  headed  ratio  givee  for  each  web  member  its 
length  divided  by  its  vertical  projection;  and  for  each  chord 
member  the  fraction  J,  which  equals  the  horizontal  projection 
of  the  diagonal  U1L3  divided  by  its  vertical  projection. 
DEAD  STRESSES  IN  UNITS  OF   1000  POUNDS 


Bur. 

Index 

Btma. 

Ratio. 

D«»d 

Bur. 

Index 

RmUo. 

De»l 

L,U, 

-182 

1.201 

-1M.6 

L,L, 

+  162 

2 
3 

+  108 

U,L, 

+  72 

1.201 

+  88.5 

lil^ 

+  162 

2 

+  108 

U^L, 

+   24 

1.000 

+  M.O 

L^, 

+  234 

2 

+  156 

u^ 

-   43 

1.003 

-   48.0 

L,L, 

+  342 

2 
T 

+  228 

U,L, 

-  aci 

1.000 

-   30.0 

L,I^ 

+  414 

2 
T 

+276 

UJ., 

-   12 

1. 000 

-   12.0 

UiUt 

-842 

2^ 

-228 

fA 

-   12 

1.000 

-   12.0 

U,U, 

-414 

2 
3 

-276 

U,L, 

+   54 

5 

+   90.0 

UtU, 

-450 

2 
3 

-300- 

u^. 

+   36 

5 

+   60.0 

UJJ^ 

-460 

2 
3 

-300 

U,L, 

+    18 

5 
3 

+   30.0 

VJ'* 

0 

5 
3 

0 

Before  computing  the  live  stresses  the  necessity  for  counters 

will  be  investigated.     To  do  this  consider  each  system  separately. 

Maximum  live  compression    in   r/sLs— load   L\   and  L^—E 

at  La  ^■C'-  =  77j  ''*^^"T7i  ■***•  "^""^  '^  considerably  larger  than 
the  corresponding  figure  for  dead  tonHion,  hence  a  counter 
LsUsia  required. 
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Maximum  live  compression  in   Ua^t—ioad  L)   and  L^—E 


be    larger    than    the    corresponding   figure   for    dead   tension, 
hence  a  counter  L2E/4  should  be  used. 


LIVE  WEB  STRESSES  IN  UNITS  OF  1000  POUNDS 
This  table  shows  Sill  necessary  computatious. 


B.,. 

Uniform  Lo-d  it 
Pmnd  Point!. 

Point, 

"^s.'Siss:"" 

R.(io. 

Stiw. 

l.f. 

L,  to  L,  incl. 

J^l 

60X41  +  ^0-306 

1.201 

-367.6 

V,!., 

i.,ioi.,i,.I. 

i. 

geo+iw-iss 

1.201 

+  189.8 

V,L, 

I. 

i, 

60+40     =100 

1.000 

+  100.0 

U,L, 

i.,  i»  i.,  i. 

i. 

!560+i40-,02 

5 

3" 

+  170.0 

"A 

I.,I,,i.i. 

i. 

||60+i40-I02 

1.000 

-KB.0 

CA 

i.,  t,,  i, 

i. 

>+i40.   5« 

5 
3 

+  1».7 

VJ., 

l..I.„i. 

i. 

n«»+B*»-  ^ 

1.000 

-  58.0 

U,T., 

i.,i. 

t. 

f„6O+l40-   26 

5 
3 

+  43.3 

f,i. 

l...';,'.,.'; 

It 

|?6Q+l40-124 

5 
3 

+206.7 

ff.i,       ;,,/,„/,, 

•■'   !     ro'"+ni*"'- '* 

5 
3 

+  123,3 

V,L,  j        7,,  1„  1, 

^-    1      >+fo«-" 

1.000 

-  74.0 

V,L, 

u,r., 

I.„  L. 

'^^          fo«»+>-» 

5 
3- 

+  60.0 

'..,/.. 

il 

i60+l40-   36 

I.OOO 

-  36,0 
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UVE  CHORD  STRESSES  IN  UNITS  OF  1000  POUNDS 
This  table  ehowB  »11  necesmr  computations. 


Bar. 

■■»" 

Htm  Due  to  £. 

LA 

108X^-+18O 

i, 

>xf-+^» 

+2M.0 

1,1, 

108Xj5-  +  i80 

I, 

^ox|;-+M.o 

+  204.0 

v.. 

156x||=+260 

t. 

i40xi-+«.7 

+302.7 

LA 

228xg-  +  380 

i. 

l40xf-  +  M.O 

+.36.0 

Lf,. 

27ax^-+460 

i. 

^40x|-+56.0 

+  816. 0 

UiU, 

228Xj| 380 

I, 

^xf— «.o 

-436.0 

V,U, 

276X|— .60 

t, 

>xf-«.o 

-624.0 

v.v. 

300xg--S<» 

1. 

fo«4°— " 

-567.7 

u,u. 

300X^--500 

i. 

^oxH=-...7 

-M7.7 

The  determinatioQ  of  the  maximuni  stresses  in  a  Whipple 
truss  for  a  concentrated  load  system  should  be  made  in  a  manner 
similar  to  that  employed  for  the  Warren  truss,  making  use  of 
influence  lines  to  determine  the  position  of  loads.  Computa- 
tions for  such  loads  will  be  omitted  as  involving  no  new  methods. 

lis.  Skew  Bridges.  It  is  often  necessary  to  construct  bridges 
the  abutments  or  piers  of  which  are  not  at  right  angles  to  the 
bridge  axis.    Plans  of  such  bridges  are  shown  in  Figs.  177  and  ITS. 

In  structures  of  this  sort  the  trusses  are  frequently  unsymmet- 
ricsl,  as  is  evidently  the  case  for  the  trusses  showninFig.  177.  The 
trusses  shown  in  Fig.  178  are  symmetrical,  but  the  panel  loads  are 
affected  somewhat  by  the  skew  of  the  ends.  If  it  is  desired  to 
use  inclined  end  diagonals  for  such  trusses,  they  should  both 
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have  the  same  inclination  to  the  horizontal  in  order  that  the 
end  portal  may  lie  in  a  plane.  For  simplicity  in  construction 
the  floor  beams  should  be  located  at  right  an^es  to  the  trusses. 
In  order  to  satisfy  both  of  these  condiiions  it  is  frequently  dear- 
able  to  place  the  end  hangers  at  an  inclination  to  the  vertical, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  179. 

The  computation  of  stresses  in  such  trusses  may  be  made 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  trusses  already  considered,  and 
requires  no  special  treatment.  It  difficulties  occur  in  determin- 
ing the  position  of  the  loads,  they  may  usually  be  solved  by  using 
the  influence  line. 


Fia.  178. 


Fia.  179. 


114.  Lateral  and  Portal  Bracing.  It  is  evident  that  a  bridge 
in  which  the  floor  beams  form  the  only  connection  between  the 
trusses  would  be  unstable  laterally,  especially  if  of  long  span. 
This  instability  would  be  due  partially  to  its  inability  to  with- 
stand the  force  of  the  wind  acting  upon  the  truss  itself  and  upon 
the  train  or  other  live  load  which  may  be  upon  the  bridge,  and 
partially  to  the  lateral  vibration  to  which  it  may  be  subjected 
by  the  live  load,  this  being  especially  severe  for  railroad  bridges 
exposed  to  swift  and  heavy  train  service.  In  addition  to  the 
insecurity  of  such  a  structure  as  a  whole  another  disadvantage 
would  be  the  fact  that  the  top  chords  would  have  to  be  made 
much  heavier  than  would  be  the  case  were  they  to  be  rigidly 
braced,  since  they  would  be  in  the  condition  of  very  long  columns 
unsupported  laterally,  and  the  extra  material  used  to  give  them 
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LATERAL  AND  PORTAL  BRACING 
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sufficient  strength  would,  id  most  cases,  be  more  than  sufficient 
to  provide  for  lateral  bracing. 

For  these  reasons  it  is  considered  necessary  to  use  lateral 
bracing  in  all  bridges.  In  through  bridges  this  bracing  should 
consist  of  a  horizontal  truss  in  the  plane  of  the  bottom  chord, 
another  in  the  plane  of  the  top  chord  when  the  depth  permits 
(trusses  of  insufficient  depth  to  permit  the  use  of  overhead  brac- 
ing are  called  pony  tniBses  and  should  be  avoided),  and  vertical 
bracing  between  the  verticals  of  as  great  a  depth  as  the  allowable  . 
clearance  pemiits.i  In  deck  bridges  a  horizontal  truss  may  bo 
used  in  the  plane  of  the  upper  chord  and  vertical  sway  bracing 


LyM^T<C<l>I>^3>^ 


between  the  vertical  members,  no  horizontal  bracing  being  used 
in  the  plane  of  the  bottom  chord,  or  all  three  systems  of  bracing 
may  be  used. 

In  through  bridges  the  end  reactions  of  the  top  lateral 
truss  cannot  be  directly  transmitted  to  the  abutments  owing  to 
the  necessity  of  preserving  a  suitable  opening  for  the  traffic, 
hence  portal  bracing  is  required  in  the  plane  of  the  end  posts, 
the  purpose  of  this  bracing  being  to  tie  the  end  posts  together 
and  make  thereby  a  rigid  frame  by  which  the  end  reactions 
can  be  transferred  to  the  abutments. 

Figs.  180  and  181  show  the  lateral  bracing  in  through  and 
deck  bridges  respeotivdy. 

'  One  of  tha  reasons  for  using  vertical  bracing  when  both  top  and  bottom 
lateral  eyatems  are  used  is  to  assist  in  distributing  unequal  train  loads 
botween  tbe  trusses. 
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lis.  Lateral-bracing  Piuses.  Lateral  trusses  may  be  either 
statically  determinate,  or  statically  indeterminate,  according  to 
whether  the  diagonals  are  tension  rods,  or  riveted  members  capable 
of  carrying  both  tension  and  compression.  In  the  former  case  the 
maximum  stresses  may  be  easily  determined,  once  the  vind  panel 
loads  are  known,  by  dividing  the  truss  into  two  systems,  as  was 
done  in  the  multiple  system  trusses  previously  considered. 

In  the  latter  case,  the  cross  struts  of  the  top  system  and  the 
floor  beams  in  the  bottom  system  (in  a  through  bridge)  con- 
nect the  two  sets  of  diagonals  so  rigidly  that  it  is  impossible 
to  divide  into  separate  trusses;  a  reasonable  assumption  for  such 
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a  truss  is  to  consider  the  shear  in  a  panel  to  be  divided  equally 
between  the  two  diagonals,  one  being  brought  into  tension  and 
the  other  into  compression. 

It  should  be  said  that  the  present-day  practice  is  to  use 
riveted  laterals  in  both  top  and  bottom  systems  of  railroad 
bridges  in  order  to  secure  rigidity,  but  that  tie  rods  are  frequently 
used  for  highway  bridges.  Where  the  wooden  floor  bridge  is  con- 
tinuous, as  in  many  highway  bridges,  or  where  a  continuous  steel 
floor  is  used,  the  principal  use  of  the  lateral  rods  of  the  loaded 
chord  system  is  to  assist  in  erection  by  holding  the  trusses  in  Une. 

116.  Approximate  Determinatioa  of  Hazimum  Stresses  in 
Lateral  Bracing. 

Problem.  Let  the  problem  be  the  determination  of  the  maximuin 
streseea  in  the  bottom  lateral  system  of  a  through  bridge  with  eig^t 
panels  at  25  ft.  and  with  trusses  spaced  IS  ft.  between  centres,  assum- 
ing that  the  laterals  are  stiff  memtteis  and  aUe  to  carry  both  tension 
and  compressioD.    Tbe  horiiontal  lateral  truss  is  shown  in  fig.  182. 
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Solution.  The  Iftteral  force  acting  at  the  bottom  choid  will  be  nesumed 
OfiamovingforcQof  500  lbs.  per  lineal  foot— 12,500  lbs.  per  panel.  It  is 
imneceeaaiy  to  compute  the  lateral  streeew  in  the  floor  beams,  aince 
the  addition  of  a  slight  direct  stress  In  these  would  be  of  no  importance, 
hence  it  is  Immaterial  whether  this  lateral  force  be  assumed  to  be  dis- 
tributed between  the  two  chords 
or  be  applied  entirely  to  the  windr 
ward  chord.  The  latter  condition 
wiU  be  assumed,  hoWever,  for  ease 
in  computation.  For  conven- 
ience,  the    components    of    the 

diagonal  stress  at  right  angles  to  Fig.  182. 

the   axis  of  the  truss  will  be 

spoken  of  hereafter  as  vertical  components,  and  those  akmg  the  truss 
axis  as  horizontal  components. 

ItuUx  StrtMM.    These  will  be  written  for  the  full  load,   this  b^g 

the  simplest  method  of  getting  the  chord  stresses,  and  are  shown  in 

Fig.  183.     The  actual  chord 

streesee  will  be  —  of  the  index 

streesea. 

It  should  be  noted  that 
the  lateral-truss  chords  are 
also  the  chords  of  the  main 
truss,    and    that    tiie    wind 
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times  of  sufficient  size  to  re- 
quire additional  area  in  these 
members,  although  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  permit  higher  unit 
a  for  the  combination  of  live,  dead,  and  wind  loads  than  would  be 
allowable  for  live  and  dead  stresses  only. 

Maximwn  DiagoTud  Streaaet.  The  vertical  components  of  the  max- 
imum diagonal  stresses  in  1000  lb.  units  will  be  as  follows,  assuming 
the  shear  in  each  panel  to  be  divided  equally  between  the  two  diagonals : 


Panel  0-1,  ^(sjXH.sJ -+21.9; 
Panel  1-2,  -^/^X12.5)--j-l6.4; 
Panel  2-3,  ^(^Xl2.n\-+UJ; 
PanelS-l,  -|(yX12.5)-+  7.8. 


A  I 
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117.  Portals.  Approximate  Solution.  The  portal  bracing  aod 
end  posts  of  a  through  bridge  must  be  designed  to  carry  to  the 
abutment  the  reaction  from  the  top  lateral  system,  and  also  to 
withstand  the  wind  pressure  on  the  end  posts  themselves,  the 
former  being  the  more  important  factor.  This  combination  of  brac- 
ing and  end  posts  is  c^ed  the  portal,  and  is  a  statically  inde- 
terminate structure.  Accurate  solutions  of  such  structures  may 
be  made  by  the  method  of  least  work,  but  the  approximate  solu- 
tion which  follows  is  sufficiently  accurate  for  all  ordinary  cases. 

Fig.  184  shows  a  common  type  of  end  portal  for  a  through 
bridge.  The  statical  indetermination  is  due  to  the  condition  at  the 
bottom  of  the  end  p<«ts  and  to  the  rigidity  of  the  portal  bracing. 
Neither  of  the  posts  is  pin-ended;   that  is,  neither  has  a  pin  at 


ira 


F^ 


I  i 


right  an^es  to  the  plane  of  the  portal,  the  main  truss  pins  being 
in  the  plane  of  the  portal.  The  ends  of  the  posts  are,  how- 
ever, really  fixed  to  a  considerable  degree,  since  they  bear  upon 
the  foundations,  although  they  are  not  usually  rigidly  fixed  thereto, 
and  the  dead  weight  of  the  structure  is  sufficient  to  offer  a  very 
considerable  resistance  to  overturning  imder  the  action  of  the 
wind  forces. 

If  the  weight  of  the  bridge  is  sufficient,  it  is  evident  that  the 
posts  may  be  treated  as  if  they  were  fixed  at  the  bottoms.  More- 
over, if  the  knee  braces  MqI„  and  M'gl'n  be  rigidly  fixed  to  the 
posts,  the  latter  may  be  considered  as  fixed  at  points  Mq  and 
M'o  also.  Assuming  that  such  is  the  condition,  the  posts  will 
bend  under  the  action  of  the  wind  forces  as  shown  in  Fig.  185, 
and  points  of  infection  will  occur  at  a  point  in  each  post  between 
the  bottom  of  the  knee  brace  and  the  bottom  of  the  post,  a 
and  b  indicate  these  points  of  iofiection.    If  the  position  of  these 
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points  of  inflectioa  be  known,  and  if  the  horisontal  reaction  at 
the  bottom  of  the  posts  be  also  known,  the  stresses  in  the 
structure  become  determinate,  since  the  moment  at  the  point 
of  inflection  must  equal  zero.' 

It  is  commonly  assumed  that  each  point  of  inflection  occurs 
midway  between  the  bottom  of  the  knee  brace  and  the  bottom 
of  the  post.  -  It  is  also  commonly  assumed  that  the  portal  brac- 
ing is  so  rigid  that  the  distance  apart  of  the  posts  remains 
unchanged  under  the  action  of  the  wind  forces,  and  that  in 
consequence  the  horizontal  reaction  at  the  bottom  of  each  post 
equab  one-half  the  sum  of  the  apphed  loads.  Neither  of  these 
assumptions  is  more  than  approximately  correct,  but  in  the 
ordinary  structure  the  error  introduced  thereby  into  the  design 
of  the  end  posts  is  small,  since  the  wind  stresses  in  these  mem- 
bers are  in  themselves  small  compared  with  the  live  and  dead 
stresses,  and  the  percentage  error  in  consequence  is  still  smaller. 
The  portal  bracing  itself  is  frequently  made  considerably  larger 
than  is  necessary,  owing  to  the  comparatively  small  magnitude 
of  the  wind  forces,  and  the  difficulty  in  choosing  members  with 
small  enough  areas  which  are  also  suitable  in  other  ways. 

With  the  points  of  inflection  and  the  distribution  of  the 
horizontal  reactions  between  the  two  posts  known  or  assumed, 
the  computation  of  the  stresses  in  the  various  members  may  be 
easily  made.  The  structure,  however,  differs  somewhat  from  those 
which  have  been  previously  treated,  since  it  consists  of  a  combin- 
ation of  columns,  carrying  du-ect  stresses  and  bending,  and  a  truss. 

The  example  which  follows  iUustrates  the  method  of  com- 
putation based  upon  these  assumptions. 

Problem.  Let  the  problem  be  the  detenninatioD  of  the  stresaes 
in  the  portal  of  the  bndge  shown  in  Fig.  186. 

^ThiiB  may  bo  proven  as  follows; 

Let  fi— radius  of  curvature  At  any  section  of  a  member  expoaed  to  bending; 
M-*  bending  moment  at  this  section  due  to  external  lorces; 
/  —the  moment  of  ineKia  at  this  section; 
E  —the  modulus  of  elasticity. 

From  mechfuucs,  fi~ffij" 

At  the  point  of  inflection  the  beam  must  be  straight,  since  at  this  point 

thecurvatuiechanges.heacefi— infinity,and  ^— 0,     .'.  M— 0. 
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Soiutum.  The  wind  force  on  top  chord  at,  say,  200  lbs.  per  lineal  foot 
of  tnidge  equals  2500  lbs.  per  panel  point  per  trusa.  The  force  applied  by 
the  lateral  truss  to  the  portal  at  m  equals  the  vertical  component  in  diag- 
onal mo  plus  the  panel  load  at  m.     The  sum  of  these  two  forces  equals 

5000Xy+1250-13,750  lbs.     There  wiU  also  be  a  force  of  1250  Ibe.  at 

n.    In  flddilJon  to  the  wind  force  acting  along  the  top  chord,  there  wlU  be 


-nKKN/M/[f 


Fig.  ISe. 

a  unifMmly  distributed  wind  force  applied  directly  to  the  end  postx.  Hue 
will  be  assumed  as  100  lbs.  per  Uneal  foot  of  Uie  member,  llie  outer 
forces  acting  upon  the  portal  will  then  be  as  shown  in  Fig.  187,  assum- 
iog  points  of  inflection  and  dis- 
tribution of  horiiontal  forces  as 
previously  stated.  The  vertical 
forces  and  bending  moments  at 
the  bottoms  of  these  posts  may 
be  computed  as  follows:  Let  the 
moment  at  the  bott<nn  <rf  each 
poet — M,  and  the  vertical  force  — 
V.  Then,  since  the  moment  at 
the  point  of  inflection— lero,  the 
moment  about  an  axis  through 
the  point  of  inflection  in  each 
post  of  the  forces  below  that  pcnnt 

^  -10,500X11 -100X11  X-T--Jlf. 

Fia,  187.  '  2 

.-.  M - 109,450  ft.-lbs. 

The  direction  <A  the  moment  in.  each  case  must  be  counter-clockwise, 
as  shown,  to  balance  the  clockwise  moment  due  to  the  horiiontal  forces. 

In  order  that  equilibrium  may  exist,  the  moment  of  the  couple  due 
to  the  vertical  forces  must  equal  the  moment  of  the  horiiontal  forces 
about  any  axis  minus  2^f.  Taking  the  origin  of  moments  at  the  bott<HD 
of  either  poet,  the  following  equation  may  therefore  be  written: 

15,00OX3O+6O00X15-lO9,450X2-16r-O. 
.-.     r-20,0701b8. 
The  next  step  is  the  determination  of  the  stresses  In  the  portal 
members  themselves,  and  the  direct  stresses,  bending  moments,  and 
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shears  in  the  and  posts.  It  is  evident  th&t  each  main  post  is  a  con- 
tinuous member  without  hinges.  That  is,  the  joint  at  M,  can  in  no 
sense  be  consiclered  a  pin  joint  so  far  as  the  two  sections  U^Mt  and 
MtLt  of  this  member  are  concerned,  since  the  stability  of  the  entire  struc- 
ture depends  upon  the  lateral  stability  of  these  end  posts.  Indeed  the 
moment  in  the  post  at  this  point,  accoiding  to  our  hypothesis,  equals 
109,450-10,500X22+100X22X11 --97,360  ft.-IbB.>  The  other  joints 
may,  however,  be  pin  joints,  and 
will  be  so  considered.  Moreover  the 
joint  Mt  will  also  be  considered  a  pin 
joint  so  far  as  the  atreee  in  MJm 
is  concerned;  that  is,  the  stress  in 
MJm  will  be  assumed  to  be  direct 
stress.  To  compute  the  stress  in 
the  portal  bars  it  is  necessary 
to  treat  the  post  f/»£i,  as  a  beam 
supported  at  the  point  Af,  by  a 
tnisfl  bar,  the  direction  of  which 
determines  the  direction  of  the 
beam  reaction  at  this  point,  and  at 
the  point  Ut  by  a  reaction  which  is 
unknown  in  direction,  and  which 
equals  the  resultant  of  the  unknown 
Stresses  in  U,Tt  and  UJ„.  This 
beam  is  loaded  by  a  uniform  load  of 
100  lbs.  per  foot  over  Its  entire 
length,  and  by  the  horisontal  forces 
of  10,500  lbs.  at  L,  and  of  13,750 
lbs.  at  U,.  It  is  also  subjected  at  L, 
to  a  bending  moment  of  109,450 
ft.-lbe.,  and  a  tension  of  20,070  lbs. 

This  condition  is  shown  by  Fig.  188,  in  which  the  reactions  at  U,  and 
Af(  are  represented  by  their  horisontal  and  vertical  components. 

The  ratio  of  F]  to  /ft  is  determined  by  the  slofw  of  the  portal  bar 
MJm.  Since  this  makes  an  angle  of  45°  these  two  components  are 
equal. 

The  ordinary  equation  of  statics  may  now  be  applied.  Application 
of  the  equation  ZM— 0,  using  f/*  as  the  origia  of  moments,  gives  the 
foHowii^  equation : 

10,500X30-3000X15-109,450-8ff,=0; 
.-.     ff,-+20,070lbB.-r,. 


'This  value  may  be  verified  by  eonndering  the  i 
between  Af ,  and  tlie  point  of  iufleetioa.  The  diear  at  t 
inpounds-10,500-1100-9100,  and   the  i •    - 


ortioa  of  the  poat 
I  point  of  inHeetioQ 
ero,   therefore,   the 


infootr-poundaat  Ar,-9400Xll-100XllX-2-97,360. 
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AppIicaUou  of  the  equation  xH^O,  gives  the  following  equatioa: 
-H,-2O,070-3O00+I0,5O0-13,75O=-0; 
.-.  /i'.  =  -26,3201ba. 
Application  of  ZV=0  gives  the  following  equation: 

V, -20,070 +20,070=0     .-.  Vi=0. 

Hence  the  stress  in  bar  Utlm'-O,  from  which  it  follows  that  the  streaa 

in  /„/„'»  -0,  and  that  ui  [/.r,=  -26,320  lbs. 

The  actual  stress  in  JI/^m=stre88in;m7',=20,070XI.414- +28,380  Ibe. 

Proceeding  in  a  Bimilar  manner  with  the  other  post,  the  foUowiag 

results  are  obtained : 

Stress  in  TJ„'  and  1„'M/  =  -28,380  lbs.; 
Stress  in /„'CA,'-     0; 
Stress  in  r,[//  -  +13^20  lbs. 
The  computations  may  be  checked  by  considering  the  joint  7*,  and 
^^  T,  „„  applying  the  equations  of  equilibrium. 

The  forces  acting  at  the  joint  are  as 
shown  in  llg.  189,  and  evidently  satisfy 
the  equations  of  equilibrium. 

Since  the  Btresaee  in  UJm,  IwJm', 
and  Im'Ut  are  lero,  it  might  perhaps 
be  thought  that  these  bais  should  be 
oniitted,  but  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  computations  are  approximate, 
and  that  the  stresses  as  determined  by  more  exact  methods  may  not  be 
ser*.  Moreover  the  appearance  of  the  portal 
is  improved  somewhat  by  the  inclusion  of  r 
these  baiB. 

In  addition  to  the  determination  of  the 
atressee  in  the  portal  bars,  the  maximum 
moments  and  shears  in  the  posts  should  also 
be  obtained.  These  are  alike  for  both  posts 
and  are  shown  by  the  curves  of  Fig.  190. 

The  maximum  direct  stress  in  each  post 
—20,070  lbs.  It  is  tension  hi  LtM„  com- 
pression m  L,'M,',  and  zero  in  M^Ut,  and 
M>'U/. 

B^ore    leaving    this    subject,    attention 
should    be    called    to    the    fact    that    the 
wind    forces    cause    stresses    in     tl 
truss   members.     These   stresses  are   rela- 
tively small  compared  with  the  stresses  due  to  the  vertical  loads,  but 
may  attain   high  absolute    values  in  lai^  trusses.      In  the  windward 
trusses  these  stresses  tend  to  cause  compression  in  the  bottom  chord 
which  In  conjunction  with  the  stresses  due  to  longitudinal  thrust  caused 

'  This  value  may  t>e  cliecked  by  taking  moments  about  T,  of  the 
forces  to  the  left  of  a  vertical  section  through  this  point.  It  will  be  found 
that  this  moment =0,  hence  ttie  stress  in  /■.fm' equals  aero. 


Pio.  190. — Curves  of 
Moment  and  Shear  in 
I.  Full  line 
shows  Moment. 
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by  the  tractive  force  may  even  reverse  the  nomial  tenaon  in  the  end 
bottom  chord  membeia,  which  are  frequently  made  as  columns  to  renst 
this  compreaBioQ. 

118.  Portals— HisulUneoiu.  The  portal  treated  in  Art.  117 
represents  a  common  type  of  porttd  which  is  statically  deter- 
mined with  respect  to  the  inner  forces.  Portals  are  frequently 
built,  however,  which  are  statically  undetermined  with  respect 
to  the  inner  as  well  as  the  outer  forces.  For  such  cases  the 
methods  used  in  the  treatment  of  double-system  trusaes  may 
sometimes  be  apphed.  For  more  complicated  portals  'special 
methods  may  have  to  be  devised,  but  Uie  construction  of  such 
portals  should  be  avoided. 

Portals  which  lie  in  a  plane  inchned  to  the  vertical,  as  would 
be  the  case  for  a  bridge  with  inclined  end  posts,  may  be  treated 
in  the  same  manner  as  vertical  portals,  care  being  taken  to  use 
the  correct  lengths  along  the  posts  and  not  the  vertical  projec- 
tions of  these  lengths. 

lid.  Transrwse  Bents  in  Hill  Buildings— Approziinate 
Method.  A  typical  structure  of  this  type  is  illustrated  by  Fig. 
191.  The  stresses  duetotlw 
vertical  forces  may  be  figured 
in  the  ordinary  manner,  as- 
suming vertical  reactions  at 
points  b  and  i,  and  zero  stress 
in  knee  braces  ac  and  hk.  To 
determine  the  horizontal  wind 
forces  an  approximate  method 
similar  to  that  used  in  com- 
puting portals  is  commonly 
employed,  it  being  assumed 
that  the  horizontal  reactions 
at  the  bottoms  of  the  col- 
umns   are    equal    and    that 

points  of  inflexion  occur  mid-  pjg,  i9j_ 

way  between  bottoms  of  col- 
umns and  points  of  connection 

between  columns  and  knee  braces.'  As  in  the  portals  all  joints 
are  assumed  to  be  pin-joints  except  those  at  a  and  k,  while  these 

■  This  aseuinption  Bhould  not  be  made  unless  warranted  by  the  conditions 
ecisting  at  the  bases  of  the  oolumns.  In  many  HtructureH  of  this  diaracler 
the  reastance  to  bending-momento  offered  by  the  column  footing  is  very 
■light;  in  such  cases  the  point  of  inficidon  may  be  assumed  aa  occuning  at 
tlie  base  of  the  column. 
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latter  are  also  so  considered  with  respect  to  the  stresses  in  the 
knee  braces  themselves,  which  are  assumed  to  act  along  the  axes 
of  these  bars. 

The  stresses  in  bars  ac  and  kk  may  be  detennined  as  in  the 
portal  by  applying  the  equation,  ^M^Q,  to  the  two  columns 
bm  and  in,  using  for  the  ori^n  of  moments  points  b  and  t.  The 
horizontal  and  vertical  forces  required  at  points  6  and  i  may 
then  be  obtained  by  the  application  of  the  equations,  HV^O 
and  2^ff — 0,  to  the  two  columns.  With  these  values  determined, 
the  roof  truss  may  be  treated  as  any  simple  truss,  the  outer  forces 
beii^  the  applied  wind  loads,  the  stresses  in  the  knee  braces, 
and  the  reactions  at  the  column  tops. 

The  complete  determination  of  the  stresses  in  such  a  struc- 
ture by  the  approximate  method  will  not  be  given,  the  problem 
which  follows  including  all  the  essential  points.  An  accurate 
determination  of  these  stresses  may  be  made  by  the  theorem  of 
least  work,  but  will  not  be  given  here. 

Problem.  Compute  the  horizontal  aod  vertical  components  of  the 
truss  reactions  at  points  b  and  t,  and  of  the  knee-brace  streases  in  the 
tnuiBvene  bent,  shown  In  Fig.  191, 
for  a  horizontal  wind  force  of  600 
lbs.  per  lineal  foot  on  bm,  and  a 
normal  wind  force  of  400  lbs.  per 
lineal  foot  on  b/. 

Solution.  The  applied  loads  will  be 
BS  shown  in  Fig.  192.  As  in  the 
portal  the  horiiontal  components 
at  m  and  n  are  each  assuioed  to 
equal  one-half  the  total  horisontal 
force  on  the  structure,  thus  having 
a  value  of  16,500  lbs.  each.  For  this 
'  case  the  moment  at  point  m  will  not 
equal  that  at  point  n,  since  no  wind 
force  is  assumed  to  act  on  the  lee- 
ward column.  Each  moment  may 
I>e  found,  however,  by  applying  the  equation,  11M=Q,  about  the  point 
of  inflection  of  the  forces  below  that  point.  The  equations  for  these 
moments  are  as  foUows: 

16,500X  15 -600X  15X '^ -,tf.=0, 

Ftmu  which  Mm-+ 180,000  f  t.-lba. 

Id  a  similar  manner       ^^.-16,500X15-247.500  ft.-Ibs. 


[l^ 

i  Z 

a 

^:^ 

1: 

mii«B^             J 

!-«^ 

Fio.  192. 
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The  verdeal  reaction  Vm  may  now  be  determiced  by  the  application 
of  the  equation,  £M  -0,  uaing  tor  an  ori^  the  p<Mnt  n.  The  result- 
ing equation  is  as  follows: 

-180,000+60r,.+600X45X22.5+60(»X52.5-12,OOOX45-247,500-0. 

From  wUch  V»-  +750  Ibe. 

Apphcation  of  2V-0  gives  V»-12,000-750-  +11,250 Iba. 

The  horizontal  components  in  bars  ac  and  hk  may  next  be  computed 
by  applying  the  equation,  23f -0,  using  points  6  and  i  respectively  as 
origina  of  moments. 

The  equations  thus  obtained  are  as  follows: 

180,000+fS00X46Xy+ffC(bar«:)X15-16,500X45-0 

and 

247,500-"HC(barAfc)X15-16,500X45  -0 

From  which  HC  (bar  ac)--  3,000  Iba. 

and  HC  (bar  hk)  -  -33,000  lbs. 

The  vertical  components  of  these  forces  equal  the  horizontal  com- 
ponents, since  the  bars  have  a  slope  of  45°. 


t!i- 


The  reactions  at  points  b  and  t  may  now  be  determined  by  applying 
the  equations  l^H^O  and  SV-O  to  each  column  as  a  whole.  The 
forces  acting  <hi  the  columns  are  shown  in  Fig.  193,  hence, 

H»-27,000-19,500-'  +7500  lbs. 
rfc-+  2,250  lbs. 
A. -  +  16,500  lbs. 
Vi- +21.750  lbs. 

Tbe  forces  acting  on  the  truss  wiH  therefore  be  as  shown  in  Fig.  IM, 
and  the  truss  may  now  be  computed  in  tiie  ordinary  manner.    The 
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moments,  shears,  and  direct  stresses  in  the  columns    may  be  deter- 
mined as  in  the  portal  columns  previously  treated. 


nn+iajt- 


aJ.Sr 


Fia.  IM. 

120.  Viaduct  Towers.  In  the  determination  of  the  streeaes 
in  such  towers  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  vertical  forces  due 
to  the  weight  of  the  structure  itself  and  the  superimposed  load, 
and  the  horizontal  forces  due  to  wind,  centrifugal  force  if  the 
Btructure  be  curved,  and  tractive  force.  Such  towers  are  usually 
composed  of  four  columns,  braced  transversely  and  longitudinally, 
two  of  the  columns  being  supported  on  planed  base  plates  and 
being  free  to  move  horizontally  in  the  direction  of  the  longitudinal 
axis  of  the  structure.  To  obtain  sufficient  width  at  the  base  to 
prevent  excessive  uplift  at  windward  columns  when  the  structure 
is  either  unloaded,  or  carrying  an  empty  train,  the  latter  are  usu- 
ally built  to  a  batter,  transversely,  of  one  horizontal  to'  six  ver- 
tical. For  symmetry  a  double  system  of  bracing  should  be  used, 
and  the  structure  will,  therefore,  be  statically  undetermined  un- 
less the  bracing  consists  of  rods,  which  is  not  common  in  rail- 
road viaducts.  The  stresses  due  to  the  horizontal  forces  may  be 
computed  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  used  for  the  wind  bracing 
systems  already  computed,  i.e.  by  assuming  each  diagonal  to 
carry  one-half  the  stress  it  would  be  called  upon  to  carry  if  but 
one  system  of  diagonals  were  used.  If  the  vertical  loads  are  sym- 
metrical with  respect  to  the  central  axis  of  the  tower  they  will 
cause  no  primary  stress  in  the  bracing,  and  the  vertical  compo- 
nents in  the  columns  will  therefore  equal  the  vertical  loads.  If 
the  vertical  loads  are  not  symmetrical  with  respect  to  the  tower, 
as  may  be  the  case  with  a  structure  built  on  a  curve,  stresses  due 
to  these  loads  will  be  caused  in  the  diagonals  as  well  as  the  columns. 

The  necessary  computations  for  the  loaded  structure  are 
clearly  illustrated  by  the  problem  which  follows. 

ProUeni.  Compute  stresses  for  the  tower  shown  in  Fig.  195  due 
to  the  following  assumed  loads: 

Dead  load,    600  lbs.  per  foot  per  rail  for  girder  and  track. 

200  lbs.  per  foot  in  height  of  tower  for  each  column. 
Live  load,   3000  lbs.  per  foot  per  rail. 
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Wind  load,  600  lbs.  per  lineal  foot  of  atructure  applied  at  base  of  rail 
and  50  lbs.  per  foot  of  height  of  tower  for  each  column. 
Tractive  force,  20%  of  live  load  applied  at  base  of  rail. 


Vtoduct  Tower 
Fio.  195. 

The  spans  on  each  side  of  tower  are  each  56  ft.  in  length  centre 
to  centre  of  end  bearings. 

Dimenaioiie  and  load  concentrations  are  shown  in  Fig.  196. 


A  I 
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And  the  necessary  computationa  follow: 

CX)MPDTATION  OF  STRESSES  IN  VIADUCT  TOWER 
TiuNBVEiteE  BBAciNa 


Bui. 

Stna. 

a 

26,200X14  +  600X31 
2X25.04 

-^r-"» 

72KIX^-±I1,(100 

b 

3A3,300+ 1160X31 
2X36.37 

-^r-x 

'»*'Xjfs-±   '"» 

■ 

399,000+1800X44 
2X63.12 

-^^— 

4S00X?|^-±    7200 

d 

478,200+2300X87 
2X76.81 

-^^-"- 

«0OX?ig-±    5S00 

The  maximum  uplift  on  the  windward  column  should  also  be  deter- 
mined. For  the  wind  load  previoualy  conadered  the  uplift  at  base  of 
column -71,800  lbs.  To  this  should  be  added  the  uplift  due  to  the 
tractive  force.    The  uplift  of  the  loaded  train  due  to  tractive  force  — 

S0.4X  2D=  136,800  lbs.  The  totfd  reaction  on  one  column  due  to  live 
and  dead  loads 

-30,000+126,000-165,000  Ibe., 

henee  the  net  uidift=(71,800+136,800)-165,000-43,600  lbs.  It  is 
also  common  to  deteomine  the  uplift  on  the  unlc^ed  structure  due  to  an 
asaumed  wind  force  of  50  lbs.  per  aq.  ft.  cm  one  and  one^alf  timee  die 
v^iicol  projection  of  the  structure. 

In  the  design  of  viaduct  towers  it  ia  common  to  assume  that 
the  combination  of  dead,  live,  wind,  and  tractive  forces  will 
seldom,  if  ever,  occur  simultaneously,  and  that  in  consequence  a 
higher  unit  stress  may  be  used  for  these  combined  forces  than 
would  be  employed  for  live  and  dead  stresses  only,  a  common 
practice  being  to  increase  the  unit  stress  25%.  For  example, 
if  the  allowable  unit  stress  for  dead  load,  and  live  load-  corrected 
for  impact,  is  16,000  lbs.,  a  value  of  20,000  lbs.  would  be  used 
for  the  maximum  stressea  due  to  live,  dead,  wind,  and  traction. 
If  centrifugal  force  exists  the  str^ses  due  to  it  should  be  con- 
sidered as  live  stresses,  but  need  not  be  corrected  for  impact. 
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If  the  vertical  loads  are  not  applied  to  the  tower  symmetrically 
they  will  also  cause  stresses  in  the  diagonal  bracing,  since  their 
moment  about  the  point  0  will  no  longer  equal  zero.  Such  a 
condition  will  usually  occur  if  the  viaduct  be  located  on  a  curve, 
in  which  case  the  eccentricity  will  be  due  not  only  to  the  eccentric- 
ity of  the  centre  line  of  the  track,  but  also  to  the  shifting  laterally 
of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  train  by  the  superelevation  of  the 
outer  rail.  The  computations  for  such  a  case  present  no  dif- 
ficulty and  will  not  be  given. 

If  rods  are  used  for  the  diagonal  bracing  it  will  be  necessary 
to  use  horizontal  struts  between  panel  points  and  only  one  sys- 
tern  of  rods  will  be  in  action  at  one  time.  The  computations 
will  be  simplified  somewhat  for  this  case,  but  the  same  general 
mode  of  procedure  may  be  adopted.  It  is  frequently  assumed 
in  designing  such  towers  that,  even  when  rigid  bracing  is  used, 
but  one  diagonal  will  be  in  action  at  any  one  time  in  a  panel. 

The  methods  given  in  this  tuiicle  are  approximate,  but  are 
sufficiently  accurate  for  ordinary  cases. 

PROBLEMS 

5A.  a.  Write  the  index  stresses  for  this  truss  for  the  following  dead 
loftds: 

Top  chord 1200  lbs.  per  foot 

Bottom  chord 600  " 

h.  Compute  maximum  live  stress  in  bar  U,Li  for  a  uniform  live 
load  of  3000  lbs.  per  foot  and  a  locomotive  excess  of  30,000  lbs.,  all 
on  top  chord. 

c.  Draw  influence  line  for  stress  in  bar  U,Ut  and  compute  from  it 
the  maximum  live  stress  for  the  loads  ^ven  in  6. 

(f  Compute  maximum  live  stress  in  baf  1/^17,  for  loads  given  in  b 
by  the  use  of  index  stresses. 


Pros.  54.  Pros.  55. 

S6.  a.  Make  a  sket:ch  of  the  truss,  stiowing  by  different  colors  the 
systems  into  which  you  would  divide  it. 

b.  Write  the  index  etressee,  using  the  dead  loads  of  previous  problem. 
e.  Draw  an  influence  line  for  the  stress  in  bar  LjL^. 
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86.  a.  Compute  the  atress  in  all  portal  bara,  and  the  maximum 
moments,  shears,  and  direct  Btresses  in  the  columns  of  this  portal 
for  the  applied  forces  shown,  aasuming  that  the  moment  at  points  h 
and  t^Eero,  and  that  diagonals  can  carry  both  tension  and  compresmoD. 

b.  Compute  the  stresses  in  the  same  bars,  osauming  that  the  point  of 
inflection  in  each  post  is  one-quarter  of  the  distance  up  from  the  bottom 
of  the  column  to  the  bottom  of  the  knee  brace. 


^ 


Pkoii.  56. 
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67.  Determine  stresses  in  all  bars  of  this  portal,  and  maximuni 
moments,  shears,  atid  direct  stresses  in  the  columns,  assuming  points  of 
inflection  in  each  column  at  a  point  midway  between  the  bottom  of 
the  column  and  the  bottom  of  the  portal. 

6B.  Assuming  the  columns  in  this  transverse  bent  to  have  points  of 
inflection  at  bottom,  compute  maximum  bending  moment  in  nght-hand 


column  and  maximum  shear  in  sections  1  and  2.  Compute  also  maximum 
Q  bars  3  and  4  and  state  their  character. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
CANTILEVER  BRmGES. 

121.  Types  of  Structures  for  Long-span  Bridges.  Where 
the  expense  of  constructing  foundations  or  the  restrictions  of 
navigation  prohibit  the  use  of  spans  shorter  than  600  to  700 
ft.,  other  types  of  structures  than  the  simple  end-supported 
spans  which  have  been  previously  considered  are  more  economical 
and  are  commonly  used.  Three  types  of  such  structures  are  fre- 
quently employed,  viz.,  the  steel  arch,  the  suspension  bridge, 
and  the  cantilever  bridge.  Of  these  the  suspension  bndge  is 
highly  indeterminate  and  will  not  be  considered  at  this  point. 
The  arch  and  cantilever  may  be  either  determinate  or  indeter- 
minate, but  only  the  former  types  will  be  treated  in  this 
chapter. 

122.  Cantilever  Bridges  Described.  In  the  construction  of  can- 
tilever bridges,  advantage  is  taken  of  the  fact  that  a  span  with 
one  or  two  projecting  arms  may  be  erected  by  constructing  false 
work  under  the  main  span  only,  the  projecting  ends  being  grad- 
ually built  out  from  the  supporting  piers,  their  weight  being 
balanced  by  the  weight  of  the  main  span.  A  long  bridge  of  this 
character  may  therefore  be  erected  by  the  use  of  falsework  under 
every  other  opening  only.  For  example,  the  bridge  shown  in 
Fig.  197  may  be  built  by  using  falsework  from  m  to  n  and  from 
o  to  q,  the  channel  span  no  being  sustained  during  erection  by 
the  weight  of  the  anchor  arms  mn  and  oq  and  by  anchorage  at 
m  and  17.  A  number  of  large  bridges  of  this  type  have  been  con- 
structed in  the  United  States,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
the  Red  Rock  Bridge,  the  Poughkeepsie  Bridge,  and  the  Beaver 
Bridge,  the  outline  of  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  197.  The  Har- 
vard Bridge  at  Boston  is  a  plate-girder  cantilever.  The  Forth 
Bridge  in  Scotland,  with  a  clear  span  of  1710  feet,  the  longest 
clear  span  in  the  world,   is  also   a  cantilever  bridge.     If  the 

268 
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suspended  span  be  omitted  and  the  cantilever  arma  connected, 
the  bridge  becomes  indeterminate.  The  Queensboro  Bridge  in 
New  York  city   is  the  most  important  example  of   a  bridge  of 


Fia.  197. 

this  type.  Such  a  bridge  can  be  built  along  more  graceful  lines 
than  if  a  suspended  span  is  used,  and  troublesome  details  at  the 
connection  of  the  suspended  span  and  the  cantilever  arm  avoided. 
123.  Equations  of  Condition.  Let  Fig.  197a  represent, 
diagranunatically,  a  bridge  of  three  spans  similar  to  that  shown 
in  Fig,  197.  As  shown,  there  are  eight  unknown  components  of 
the  outer  forces,  viz.,  two  at  each  point  of  support.  Evidently 
this  structure  is  statically  indeterminate  to  a  high  degree.  The 
most  obvious  method  of  reducing  the  degree  of  indeternunation 
is  to  fix  the  direction  of  some  of  the  reactions.     Since  one  of  the 

"I        Hf  Hj. 
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reactions,  at  least,  must  have  a  horizontal  as  well  as  a  vertical 
component  to  give  stability,  it  is  possible  in  this  manner  to  elim- 
inate only  three  of  the  eight  unknow^ia,  this  being  insuiEcient 
to  make  the  structure  statically  determined.  The  remaining 
equations  necessary  to  secure  statical  determination  must  be 
obtained  by  the  method  of  construction  and  are  called  equations 
of  conditions.  Such  equations  may  be  obtained  by  introducing 
hinges  in  the  middle  span,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  197&,  these  hinges 
being  so  constructed  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  transmit  bend- 
ing moment  through  them.  This  construction  therefore  gives 
the  two  following  additional  equations: 

SM^^O    and     2A/fr=0. 
These  equations  signify  that  the  moment  of  all  the  forces  on 
either  side  of  either  hmge  about  an  axis  passing  through  the 
hinge  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  forces  equals  aero.     These 
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equations  should  not  be  confounded  with  the  general  equation 
'ZM=^0,  which  is  also  applicable  at  the  hinges,  but  which  means 
that  the  moment  of  all  the  forces  on  both  sides  of  any  section 
about  any  axis  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  forces  equals  zero. 

With  regard  to  the  moment  about  the  hinges  it  should  be 
noted  that  although  the  moment  about  a  of  all  the  forces  to  the 
left  or  right  thereof=0,  it  should  not  be  supposed  that  this 
giv^  two  independent  equations,  since  if  the  moment  about  a 
of  all  the  forces  to  the  left  of  a  equab  zero,  the  moment  of 
all  the  forces  to  the  right  of  a  about  the  same  point  must  also 
equal  zero,  such  a  result  following  at  once  by  the  subtraction  of 
the  former  equation  from  the  general  equation  2W=0.  There 
are  then  but' five  entirely  independent  equations,  hence  five 
and  only  five  unknown  quantities  can  be  determined,  and  the 
structure  is,  therefore,  determinate.  Were  there  more  than  five 
independent  equations  the  structure  would  be  unstable;  were 
there  less  it  would  be  statically  undetermined. 

The  simplest  method  of  providing  a  hinge  in  a  truss  is  to  omit 
a  chord  bar  in  one  panel  as  is  done  in  Fig.  19S.     Evidently  the 
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moment  about  an  axis  through  a  of  all  the  forces  on  either  side 
of  a  must  equal  zero,  since  the  structure  can  by  its  construction 
offer  no  resistance  to  moment  at  this  point. 

For  a  plate  girder  cantilever  a  hinge  may  be  constructed  as 
shown  in  Fig.  199. 

As  it  is  uneconomical  in  practice  to  have  a  long  cantilever 
bridge  restrained  longitudinally  at  one  point  only, — such  a  con- 
dition involving  the  transmission  of  a  longitudinal  force,  if 
applied  at  one  end  of  the  structure,  throughout  the  entire  length 
of  the  bridge — it  is  common  to  fix  the  structure  longitudinally  at 
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more  thoD  one  pier  and  to  omit  a  bottom  chord  bar  at  one  or  more 
of  the  hinges,  thereby  preventing  the  transmission  of  longitudinal 
forces  across  the  bridge.  For  the  case  illustrated  by  Fig.  198 
the  omiasion  of  bar  ab  would  accomplish  this  result. 

The  application  of  these  methods  to  the  Btructure  shown  in 
Fig.  197  would  involve  the  omiasion  of  bars  cc',  d'd,  and  ab,  and 
of  the  rollers  at  o.  In  practice  the  bars  mentioned  would  not 
actually  be  omitted,  as  they  are  necessary  in  erection  and  improve 
the  appearance  of  the  structure.  They  should,  however,  be 
made  adjustable  and  incapable  of  resisting  a  longitudinal  thrust. 

124.  Anchorage.  Since  the  load  on  the  suspended  span  or 
on  the  cantilever  arms  causes  negative  reactions  at  points  such 
as  m  and  q,  Fig.  197,  which  may  exceed  the  dead  reactions  at 
these  points,  it  is  necessary  to  anchor  the  structure  to  the  masonry 
and  to  provide  sufficient  weight  in  the  piers  to  equal  thb  uplift. 
The  anchorage  usually  consists  of  girders  embedded  in  the  pier 
and  fastened  to  the  structure  by  eye-bars.  The  freedom  to 
move  horizontally  may  be  obtained  by  rollers  or  other  devices. 

136.  Reactions — Cantilever  Trusses.  The  reactions  upon 
structures  of  this  type  may  be  determined  by  the  application  of 
the  three  equations  of  statics  combined  with  the  equations  of 
condition  in  the  same  general  manner  as  for  simple  trusses  and 
girders.  The  problem  is,  however,  more  complicated  than  for 
structures  supported  at  two  points,  and  in  consequence  influence 
lines  for  certain  of  the  reactions  in  typical  cantilevers  will  be 
given  and  methods  of  determining  the  reaction  values  stated. 

Consider  first  the  structure  illustrated  by  Fig.  197.  For  this 
cantilever  the  trusses  mbc  and  db'q  evidently  act  like  beams 
supported  at  two  points  only  and  supporting  the  suspended  span, 
W  at  their  ends.  That  this  follows  from  the  application  of  the 
equations  of  equilibrium  and  condition  may  be  proven  in  the 
following  manner : 

Assume  first  a  concentrated  load,  P,  upon  the  truss  db'q. 
For  this  condition  the  forces  acting  to  the  left  of  b  are  the  same  as 
the  forces  acting  to  the  left  of  b',  viz.,  Vi  and  V2,  Fig.  200,  and 
the  moment  of  these  forces  about  each  of  the  hinges  b  and  fe'=0. 

.'.    the  following  equations  may  be  written: 
I.     Fi(Li  +  L2)  +  Vaia  =  0. 
n.     Vi(Li+L3+i'3)  +  Vj(La  +  Lj)=0. 
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Subtracting  I  from  II  gives  F1L3+  73^.3=0. 

.-.     Fi+  F2=0,     hence     (71  +  ^2)1-2=0. 

Subtracting  this  latter  equation  from  I  gives  VtLi^O, 
therefore,  Vi  =  0,  ^2=0,  and  Vi'  +  V2'  =  P,  hence  the  apan  dfi'g 
when  loaded,  acts  like  a  simple  beam,  since  the  moment  at  each 
«nd  is  zero,  and  the  sum  of  the  reactions  equals  the  load. 


N'ow  consider  a  load,  P,  on  span  bb'  at  a  distance  x  from  b'. 
The  following  equations  may  be  written  for  the  moments  about 
6  and  b'  respectively, 

III.  Vi{Li  +  L2)  +  V2L2  =  0. 

IV.  Vi{Li  +  L3  +  L3)  +  V2(L2  +  L3)-Px=0. 

Px 
Subtracting  III  from  IV  gives  Vi  +  V2  =  7 — ^positive  shear  at  /-. 
L3 
The  moment  at  n  equals  the  moment  at  b  plus  the  product  of  the 

shear  at  b  and  the  lever  arm  L^;   it  therefore  equals— I ^jLa. 
the  moment  at  b  being  zero  by  construction.    This  moment  also 
equals—  ViLi,  hence  the  following  equation  may  be  written: 
/Px\ 


m 


whence 


Px' 


!)©■ 
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This  is  identical  with  the  reaction  that  would  be  obtained  if 
the  apan  bb'  were  assumed  to  be  supported  on  ihe  ends  of  the 
two  simple  beams  mb  and  qb'.  In  a  similar  manner  the  reaction 
at  q  may  be  shown  to  equal  the  reaction  that  would  exist  if  a 
similar  assumption  were  to  be  made;  hence  the  proof  of  the  state- 
ment that  the  reaction  in  a  structure  such  as  that  shown  is  identi- 
cal with  the  reactions  which  would  occur  if  the  structure  were 
to  be  considered  as  composed  of  two  independent  beams  mi  and 
qb',  supporting  the  simple  span  bb'  at  their  ends. 

The  influence  lines  in  Fig.  200  show  clearly  the  reactions 
due  to  loads  In  the  different  portions  of  the  structure.  It  should 
be  noted  that  these  influence  lines  would  be  unchanged  and 
statical  determination  accomplished  by  omitting  the  rollers  at  o 
and  bar  ab  in  Fig.  197. 

The  cantilever  shown  in  Fig.  201  differs  somewhat  from  that 
of  Fig.  197,  some  of  the  equations  of  condition  for  the  structure 


Fig.  201. 

being  established  by  the  omission  of  diagonals  over  the  central 
piers.  The  structure  as  shown  has  eight  unknown  reactions; 
six  vertical  and  two  horizontal.  To  determine  these  unknowns 
there  are  available  in  addition  to  the  three  general  equations  of 
statics,  five  equations  of  condition.  Two  of  these  condition 
equations  are  obtained  by  the  insertion  of  hinges  at  a  and  b, 
i.e.,  by  the  omission  of  upper  chord  bars  at  these  points;  two  by 
the  omission  of  diagonals  over  the  centre  piers,*  and  one  by  the 
omission  of  the  bottom  chord  bar  in  the  cantilever  arm  adjoining 
the  hinge  at  b.  Of  these  condition  equations  the  latter  is  of  use 
in  determining  reactions  due  to  horizontal  forces  only  (wind  or 

'  Diagonals  may  be  used  in  the  towers  for  purposes  of  bracing,  but  they 
ehouM  be  of  small  siie  and  offer  slight  reaiatance  to  distortion.  This  same 
device  is  frequently  employed  in  partially  continuoua  draw  spans. 
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longitudinal  thrust  of  train),  and  in  combination  with  the  equa- 
tion £/f=0  IB  sufficient  for  this  purpose.     The  remaining  four 
equations  of  condition  and  two  of  statics  may  be  used  in  the 
following  mamier  to  determine  the  six  vertical  reactions. 
Let  S    =  shear  in  panel  nn'=0  by  construction, 

Mn  =  moment  at  n. 

JW/=  moment  at  n'. 

Ma  =moment  at  a=0  by  construction. 

Mi  =moment  at  b=0  by  construction. 

Sa    =  tension  in  hanger  aa'. 

Case  1.  Load  on  suspended  span  ab.  Consider  the  load  P  at 
distance  x  from  b,  and  the  portion  of  the  structure  between 
sections  XY  and  ZQ.    The  following  equation  may  be  written: 

Mb=Px-Sa(Ls)  =  0, 

1-3 

But  So  is  the  supporting  force  at  the  left  end  of  the  suspended 
span  and  equals  the  reaction  at  the  corresponding  end  of  a  simple 
end-supported  span.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  suspended 
span  ab  acta  like  a  simple  end-supported  truss,  since  the  moment 
at  each  end  equals  zero  and  the  reactions  are  inversely  propor- 
tional to  the  distance  of  the  load  from  either  end.  It  should  be 
observed  that  no  stress  is  caused  in  the  hangers  at  a  and  b  by 
a  load  unless  it  is  applied  to  the  suspended  span. 

Case  2.  Load  P  on  cantilever  arm  n'a  at  distance  x  from  n'. 
For  this  case 

Ma=M„'+iS+V3)L2-PiL2-x), 

M„'=M„+Sp, 

Vi  +  Vi^S, 

M„=  ViLu 

S„=0. 

By  construction  ^0=0,  and  S=0. 

Af„'=JI/„and  V,=  -F2, 

and  Mn'+V3L2~P(.L3-~x)^0, 
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hence,  VtLi  +  iVa'-P)La+Px=0. 

But  7i+Va=S=0, 

and 

V3-P=S,    since    5„=0;    hence    ^3-^=0    and     V^^P  ■ 
ViLi  =  -Px, 

Pr 
Hence  Vi--^-''-V2. 

It  follows  that  for  a  load  on  the  cantilever  arm,  an',  Vi  equals 
the  reaction  that  would  occur  on  the  truss  ma  if  points  n  and  n' 
coincided;  Vi^  —  Vi,  and  V3—P. 

Case  3.     Load  P  on  anchor  arm  mn  at  distance  x  from  n. 

For  this  case 

5a  =.0, 

M„  =  M„'=0, 

F3=0. 

Also,  ViLi-Px=M„=0, 

and  yi  =  -|— . 

Hence  for  this  case  the  anchor  arm  mn  acts  like  a  simple  span 
supported  at  m  and  n. 

Fig.  202  shows  influence  lines  for  reactions  Vi,  V3  and  V3 
and  should  offer  no  difficulty  to  the  student. 

From  the  influence  Unea  of  Fig.  202  it  is  evident  that  for  a 
\iniform  live  load  in  a  cantilever  like  that  shown  in  Fig.  201  the 
maximum  upward  reaction  at  m  occurs  with  mn  fully  loaded, 
and  maximum  negative  reaction  with  n'b  fully  loaded.  Also 
that  V2  is  always  upward  and  has  its  maximum  value  when  the 
load  extends  from  m  to  b,  while  Ka  is  also  upward  for  any  loading 
and  has  a  maximum  value  with  load  from  n  to  b. 

126.  Shears  and  Moments — Cantilever  Trusses.  With  the 
reactions  known  the  shears  and  moments  at  any  section  of  a 
cantilever  truss  may  be  readily  determined.  The  influence  lines 
in  Figs.  203  and  204  show  clearly  the  variations  in  these  functions 
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for  certain  typical  portions  of  the  anchor  and  cantilever  arma 
of  the  trusses  shown  in  Figs.  195  and  201.  No  influence  lines  are 
drawn  for  the  suspended  spans  since  these,  as  has  been  shown, 
may  be  treated  like  any  simple  span. 
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127.  Bar  Stresses — Cantilever  Trusses.  The  determination 
of  the  bar  stresses  in  cantilever  trusses  involves  no  special  dif- 
ficulties and  may  be  accomplished  by  the  use  of  the  methods 
employed  for  simple  trusses.  Influence  lines  may  be  employed 
for  determining  the  position  of  the  loads,  if  concentrated  load 
systems  are  to  be  used.  For  structures  of  the  magnitude  and 
weight  of  such  bridges,  however,  the  actual  use  of  concentrated 
load  sjiBtems  for  the  stresses  in  the  main  truss  members  is  gen- 
erally unnecessary,  an  equivalent  uniform  load  giving  nearly  if 
not  quite  as  accurate  results. 

The  determination  of  the  position  of  a  uniform  live  load  for 
maximum  stress  in  each  bar  and  the  computation  of  that  stress 
may  be  accomplished  by  the  use  of  influence  lines  if  desired. 
An  influence  table  similar  to  that  prepared  for  the  three^iinged 
arch  given  later  showing  the  stress  in  each  bar  for  a  load  at  every 
panel  point  should,  however,  generally  be  prepared  to  facilitate 
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the  computation  of  the  stress  due  to  the  dead  load,  which  in  a 
large  structure  should  Qot  be  taken  as  uniformly  distributed, 
and  with  this  table  once  prepared  no  advantage  would  be  gained 
by  using  influence  lines.  The  influence  line  in  Fig.  205  is  given 
to  illustrate  the  variation  in  stress  in  a  particular  bar  rather  than 
for  its  aid  in  computing  the  stress.  This  statement  also  applies 
to  the  influence  line?  of  the  previous  articles. 

If  it  be  desired  to  use  influence  lines  to  check  the  tabular 
results  the  actual  stress  may  be  determined  most  readily  for 
tmiform  loads  by  multiplying  the  areas  between  the  influence  line 
and  the  horizontal  axis  by  the  proper  load. 


Fio.  205.— Influence  Line  for  Stress  in  Barn"  n"',Truaa  shown  in  Fig.  201. 

Referring  to  Fig.  205,  it  is  evident  that  the  maximum  stress 
in  bar  n"  n'"  will  occur  with  the  truss  loaded  with  the  uniform 
live  load  from  n'  to  b,  and  that  its  value  equals  the  product  of 
the  area  n'a'b  and  the  combined  live  and  dead  loads  per  foot, 
provided  these  are  uniformly  distributed. 

PROBLEM 

69,  a.  Show  that  this  structure  is  statically  determined  with 
respect  to  the  outer  forces. 

6.  Draw  influence  line  for  reaction  at  Id. 


c.  Draw  influence  line  for  stress  in  bar  a  and  compute  its  maximum 
value  for  a  unifonn  live  load  of  3000  lbs.  per  ft. 


THREE-HINGED  ARCHES. 

128.  Characteristics  of  the  Arch.  The  essential  difference 
between  the  ordinary  arch  and  the  girders  and  trusses  that  have 
hitherto  been  investigated  is  that  the  stresses  in  an  arch  may  be 
confined  to  compression  and  shear,  while  in  trusses  and  girders 
large  tensile  stresses  are  also  developed.  This  possible  elimination 
of  tensile  stress  in  the  ordinary  arch  rib  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
both  ends  of  the  arch  are  fixed  in  position  by  construction,  hence 
each  reaction  has  a  horizontal  component  even  under  vertical 
loads;  in  consequence  the  reactions  converge,  and  if  the  shape 
and  thickness  of  the  arch  rib  be  properly  chosen,  the  resultant 
force  at  each  section  for  any  given  position  of  the  loads  may  be 
made  to  pass  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  section  and 
therefore  cause  no  beading  moment,  or  so  near  the  centre  of 
gravity  that  the  tensile  fibre  stress  due  to  the  bending  moment 
caused  by  the  eccentricity  is  insuflicient  to  overcome  the  com- 
pression due  to  the  thrust. 

The  advantage  of  the  arch  form  was  well  known  to  the  ancients, 
as  is  shown  by  the  many  stone  arches  constructed  by  the  Romans 
and  even  by  older  races,  and  the  arch  remains  to  the  present  day 
one  of  the  most  useful  and  graceful  of  structures,  its  employment 
being  frequently  dictated  both  by  lesthetic  and  utilitarian  con- 


129.  Types  of  Arches.  Up  to  a  comparatively  recent  period 
the  arch  was  always  constructed  as  a  statically  undetermined 
structure,  similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  206,  which  represents 
the  conventional  masonry  arch  with  neither  reaction  fixed  in 
direction,  magnitude,  or  point  of  application,  the  arch  being  in 
consequence  statically  undetermined  in  a  three-fold  degree, 
having  six  unknowns. 

With  the  application  of  iron  and  steel  to  bridge  construction 
came  a  recognition  of  the  advantage  of  statical  determination, 
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and  mettil  arches  began  to  be  constructed  in  which  some  of  the 
unknowns  were  eliminated   by  the  insertion  of  hinges.     Such 


Fio.  206. — MBSonrjr  Arch. 

arches  are  shown  in  Figs,  207  and  208,  If  in  the  arch  shown  in 
Fig.  208  a  hinge  be  inserted  at  the  centre  similar  to  that  of  the 
arch  shown  in  Fig.  207,  the  arch  becomes  a  three-hinged  arch  and 


Fio.  207. — Metal  Arch  with  One  Hinge. 

is  statically  determined.  The  ribs  of  metal  arches  may  be  formed 
either  of  plates  and  angles  as  in  plate  girders;  of  cast  iron  or 
cast  steel  segments  riveted  together;  or  of  riveted  trusses. 


Fio.  208.— Two-hinged  Metal  Arch. 


In  recent  years  a  considerable  number  of  three-hinged  masonry 
arches  have  been  constructed,  and  since  the  adoption  of  plain 
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and  reinforced  concrete  to  arch  design,  the  custom  of  applying 
the  loads  at  fixed  points  to  the  arch  rib  by  transverse  walls  has 
also  been  adopted  in  many  long-span  bridges,  thus  doing  away 
with  some  of  the  uncertainty  which  formerly  occurred  in  such 
cases,  and  securing  many  of  the  advantages  of  the  metal  arch. 
Fig.  209  illustrates  such  an  arch.  It  should  be  said,  however, 
that  the  common  type  of  masonry  arch  is  that  without  hinges, 
shown  by  Fig.  206. 


Fio.  200. — Three-hinged  Masonrr  Arch. 

One  other  important  type  of  metal  arch — the  spandrel- 
braced  arch,  is  shown  by  Fig.  210.  This  structure  is  in  reality  a 
combination  of  a  truss  and  an  arch  rib.  As  will  be  shown  later, 
if  the  arch  rib  in  the  three-hinged  spandrel-braced  arch  be  con- 
structed to  a  parabolic  curve,  the  diagonals  and  top  chord  will 
not  be  in  action  under  a  full  uniform  load,  the  arch  rib  in  that 
case  acting  like  the  arches  previously  described,  the  loads  being 
applied  through  the  vertical  posts. 


Fia.  210. — ^Three-hinged  Spandrel-bTsced  Bfetol  Arch. 

IJke  the  other  arches  the  spandrel-braced  type  is  frequently 
constructed  as  a  two-hinged  arch.  The  three-hinged  arch  is  the 
only  type  which  will  be  considered  here,  the  statical  indetermina- 
tion  of  the  other  forms  requiring  the  development  of  other  than 
statical  methods  as  a  preliminary  to  their  investigation. 
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180.  Reactions — ^Three-hinged  Metal  Arches.  These  may  be 
computed  for  any  poBition  of  the  load  by  the  application  of  the 
three  general  equations  of  statics  combined  with  the  equations  of 
condition  established  by  the  hinges. 

If  the  end  supports  are  at  the  same  elevation,  as  is  generally 
the  case,  the  horizontal  components  of  the  reactions  balance 
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and  hence  have  no  effect  upon  the  vertical  reactions,  which  would 
be  the  same  as  for  a  simple  truss  or  girder  of  the  same  span.  To 
obtain  the  horizontal  reactions  it  is  necessary  to  make  use  of 
the  equation  of  condition,  viz.,  that  the  moment  about  the  centre 
hinge  of  all  the  forces  on  either  side  of  that  hinge  equals  zero. 
The  application  of  this  equation  is  so  simple  as  to  need  no  expla- 
nation. The  influence  lines  for  the  vertical  and  horizontal  com- 
ponents of  the  reactions  are  given  in  Figs.  212  and  213  for  the 


Fig.  212. 


arch  ^own  in  Fig.  21 1  in  order  to  show  clearly  the  variations  in 
the  reactionB  as  the  load  crosses  the  structure.  These  lines  are 
also  correct  for  the  spandrel-braced  arch  shown  in  Fig.  210,  pro- 
vided the  arch  rib  has  the  same  dimensions,  since  the  construc- 
tion above  the  arch  rib  has  no  influence  upon  the  value  of  the 
reactions. 

For  a  uniform  load  the  maximum  value  of  both  the  horiz<Hi- 
tal  and  vertical  components,  and  hence  of  the  actual  reaction. 
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evideDtly  occurs  when  the  entire  structure  is  loaded,  while 
the  maximum  reaction  for  a  concentrated  load  occurs  when  the 
load  is  placed  at  the  centre  of  the  span.  In  designing  the 
piers  it  is  as  important  to  know  the  direction  of  the  reaction 
as  its  magnitude.  Both  may  be  determined  graphically  lor  any 
position  of  the  loads  by  the  methods  shown'in  Fig.  212,  in  which 
the  sloping  dotted  lines  showing  the  direction  are  determined 
by  laying  off  at  the  foot  of  each  vertical  the  corresponding  horizon- 
tal ordinate  as  obtained  by  scale  from  Fig.  213.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  direction  of  the  left  reaction  is  constant  for 
loads  on  the  right  half  of  the  structure.  This  is  not  accidental, 
but  is  due  to  the  effect  of  the  centre  hinge.  Since  with  a  load 
on  the  right  half  of  the  structure  the  only  force  to  the  left  of  the 
centre  hinge  is  the  left  reaction,  and  since  the  moment  about  the 
centre  hinge  equals  zero,  the  left  reaction  must  pass  through  it. 
This  principle  may  be  stated  as  follows:  For  a  load  to  the  rigfU 
of  the  centre  binge  the  direction  of  the  left  reaction  coincides 
with  a  line  drawn  through  the  left  and  centre  hinges,  and  vice 
versa.  It  is  evident  that  while  the  reaction  at  one  end  due  to 
the  live  load  on  the  other  half  of  the  arch  may  pass  through  the 
end  and  centre  hinges,  the  actual  reaction  will  not  have  this 
direction,  since  such  a  condition  would  involve  the  entire  absence 
of  dead  load  in  the  half  of  the  structure  adjoining  the  reaction 
in  question. 

With  a  concentrated-load  system  the  maximum  vertical 
reactions  may  evidently  be  determined  as  for  any  simple  beam, 
while  the  shape  of  the  influence  line  shows  that  the  maximum 
horizontal  component  will  occur  for  that  position  of  the  live  loads 
which  would  give  a  maximum  moment  at  the  centre  of  a  span 
of  the  length  of  the  arch,  and  hence  may  be  easily  determined. 
The  exact  position  for  the  maximum  value  of  the  reaction  itself  is 
less  easily  determined,  but  an  equivalent  uniform  load  may  be 
used  with  safety  to  determine  the  actual  maximum  reaction. 

131.  Blazimum  Stresses  in  Elastic  Arch  Ribs.  The  maximum 
fibre  stress  at  any  section  of  the  arch  rib  of  a  structure  like  that 
shown  in  Fig.  211  may  be  detennined  if  the  direction,  point  of 
application,  and  magnitude  of  the  resultant  force  at  the  section 
are  known.  It  b  a  well-known  principle  of  mechanics  that  a 
force  P  applied  at  one  of  the  principal  axes  OF  of  a  cross-section 
of  a  straight  elastic  bar  in  the  manner  shown  in  Fig.  214  causes  a 
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direct  fibre  stress  at  a  distance  c  from  the  other  principal  axis  OX, 
which  may  be  expressed  by  the  equation: 

-  "'Vj, 


1±JV,^ 


in  which  iV^=  normal  component  of  the  force  P. 
5=tran8verse  component. 
A  =  area  of  cross-eection. 
i'=distance  of  point  of  application  of  force  from  the 

axis  OX. 
/= moment  of  inertia  of  cross-section  about  axis  OX. 

The  shearing  stress  due  to  the  transverse  component,  iS,  may  for 
such  a  ca^e  be  computed  in  the  same  manner  as  in  an  ordinary 
beam. 


For  a  curved  bar,  such  as  an  arch  rib,  the  formula  just  given 
for  the  value  of  s  is  not  strictly  correct,  but  should  be  replaced 
by  the  following  equation: 


.  „    Re    fR+y 


A'^AR'^      R  +  cJ  Ry^dA' 
in  which  iZ=radius  of  curvature  of  the  axis  of  the  arch. 
y=di8tance  of  any  fibre  from  axis  OX. 

For  arches  the  radius  of  curvature,  R,  is  always  very  large, 
compared  with  the  dimensions  of  the  cross-section,  hence 
fR+V  ,  ,      r    1        I         ,       Re 

V  is  also  small  compared  with  R  in  any  well-pro[>ortioned  arch; 
licnce  the  second  term  of  above  expression  for  a  may  be  neglected 
with  but  little  error,  giving  for  a  final  value 
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the  same  expression  aa  for  a  straight  bar.^  In  this  formula 
iVv=extemal  bending  moment  on  the  section,  hence  the  formula 
may  be  written: 

N  ,  Mc 

m  which  A/'=JVif. 

In  order  to  determine  the  maximum  compression  at  the  cross- 
section  of  any  arch  rib,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  position 
of  the  loads  which  will  produce  the  maximum  value  of  the  expres- 

JV    Mc 
sion-j-f — J—,  and  to  determine  the  maximum  tension  (or  minimum 

compression),  the  position  of  loads  giving  the  maximum  negative 

value  or  minimum  positive  value  of  -j — p  must  be  determined. 

These  equations  are  applicable  for  arches  which  can  carry 
both  tension  and  compression.  If  the  arch  can  carry  compres- 
sion only,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  stone  arch,  they  are  cor- 
Mc 
I 

should,  however,  be  so  proportioned  that  this  condition  will 
always  exist. 

For  uniform  loads  the  simplest  method  of  determining  the 
position  for  maximum  direct  fibre  stresses  is  by  an  influence  table, 
in  wliich  the  maximum  values  of  the  direct  tension  and  compres- 
sion at  various  sections  for  load  unity  at  each  panel  point  are 
given,  a  sufficient  number  of  sections  being  chosen  to  ensure 
economy  and  safety  in  the  design. 

For  arches  carrying  concentrated  load  systems,  influence  lines 
may  be  drawn  for  maximum  stresses  of  both  kinds  at  as  many 
sections  as  may  be  desired,  and  the  position  of  the  loads  deter- 
mined in  the  manner  previously  used  for  trusses,  or  an  influence 
table  may  be  employed  and  the  maximum  stresses  determined  by 
trial,  the  value  of  the  panel  loads  for  probable  positions  being 
first  tabulated.  Examples  of  the  computations  for  such  an  arch 
will  not  be  given,  as  it  involves  nothing  but  the  application  of 

'  The  error  made  by  these  approximations  ia  extremely  small,  even  for 
arches  with  as  sharp  a  radius  of  curvature  as  an  ordinary  sewer  arch.  The 
general  formula  should,  however,  be  employed  in  determining  the  stress  in  a 
curved  bar  such  as  a  crane  hook. 
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the  principles  already  thoroughly  illustrated  for  other  structures, 
and  the  student  who  is  familiar  with  these  principles  should  have 
no  difficulty  in  applying  them  to  such  a  structure. 

132.  Parabolic  Three-hinged  Arches.  In  practice  three- 
hinged  arches  are  frequently  constructed  either  with  a  parabolic 
axis  or  with  panel  points  lying  on  a  parabola.  If  the  end  pins  of 
such  an  arch  are  at  the  same  elevation,  and  if  the  load  ts  vertical, 
uniformly  distributed,  and  applied  to  the  arch-  by  vertical  posts, 
the  moment  at  any  panel  point  equals  zero. 


This  proposition  may  be  proven  as  follows: 

Let  Hj^  and  7^,  Fig.  215,  be  the  horizontal  and  vertical  com- 
ponents respectively  of  the  left  reaction. " 

X  and  y  equal  the  al}scissa  and  ordinate  respectively  of  any 
panel  point  on  the  arch  axis  referred  to  the  left  hinge. 

M  =  moment  at  this  point  due  to  a  uniform  vertical  load 
over  the  entire  span. 

Af,  =  moment  at  same  point  due  to  the  vertical  loads  and 
vertical  reactions  only. 

JI/a  =  moment  at  the  same  point  due  to  the  horizontal  reac- 
tion, H[^. 

The  vertical  reactions  in  such  a  structure  are  the  same  as 

for  an  end-supported  beam,  therefore  M,  equals   the  moment 

on  such  a  beam,  hence  it  varies  as  the  ordinates  to  a  parabola. 

(See  Art.  43,  Case  8.)     Since  Hi,  is  constant  forthe  loading  under 

consideration,  and  y  is  the  ordinate  of  a  parabola,  Mk={ffL)(y)', 

therefore  it  also  varies  as  the  ordinates  to  a  parabola.     But 

M=M„^Mh',  therefore  it  also  varies  as  the  ordinates  to  a  para- 

M 
bola,  therefore  —  is  constant  for  every  panel  pout.    At  the  center 
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panel  point  of  the  arch.  For  sections  between  panel  points  M, 
varies  ae  a  straight  line.  (See  Art.  36.)  If  the  arch  itself  be 
straight  between  panel  points,  [Hj^)(y)  also  varies  as  a  straight 


in  consequence  equals  zero,  hence  the  arch  rib  carries  direct  com- 
presaion  only.  This  is  the  ordinary  condition  for  spandrel- 
braced  arches,  hence  imder  a  full  uniform  load  the  stresses 
equal  zero  in  top  chord  and  diagonab  of  such  an  arch,  i.e.,  an 
arch  conforming  to  the  conditions  stated  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article;  the  stress  in  the  verticals  equals  the  panel  load,  and  the 
stress  in  the  bottom  chord  is  direct  compression  throughout  and 
has  a  horizontal  component  equal  to  the  horizontal  component  of 
the  reaction.  If  the  arch  rib  be  curved  between  panel  points 
the  bending  moment  in  it  will  be  zero  at  the  panel  points  oiJy. 

For  partial  loads  the  moments  at  the  panel  points  will  not 
equal  jero  and  the  arch  rib  will  be  subjected  to  bending  moments 
throughout  its  length.  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that 
the  maximum  positive  moment  at  any  panel  point  due  to  a  uni- 
form live  load  will  equal  the  maximum  negative  moment  at 
the  same  point  due  to  the  same  load.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  portion  of  the  structure  which  should  be  loaded  with  a  imiform 
load  for  maximum  positive  live  moment  at  any  section  should 
be  unloaded  for  a  maximum  negative  live  moment  at  the  same 
section  and  vice  versa,  hence  the  combined  loading  for  maximum 
positive  and  maximum  negative  moment  is  equivalent  to  a  full 
uniform  load,  therefore  the  maximum  positive  live  moment  plus 
the  maximum  negative  live  moment  equals  zero. 

For  spandrel-braced  arches  a  partial  load  causes  stre^  in  the 
diagonals  and  in  all  the  top  chord  bars  except  the  adjustable  one, 
and  the  maximum  tension  in  these  members  under  uniform  live 
load  equals  the  maximum  compression  for  the  reasons  already 
given.  For  this  type  of  arch  the  bottom  chord,  or  arch  rib,  carries 
only  direct  stress  if  straight  between  panel  points,  the  structure 
acting  like  any  other  framed  structure.  With  a  concentrated  load 
system  the  maximum  positive  bending  moment  will  not  equal  the 
maximum  negative  moment,  nor  will  they  be  equal  for  a  uniform 
load  with  locomotive  excess. 
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These  conclusions  for  a  spandrel-braced  arcli  are  confirmed  by 
the  problem  which  follows: 


Problem.    Compute  the  maximum  streeaes  in  all  membeTS  of  the 
spandrel-braced  three-hinged  parabolic  arch  shown  in  Fig.  216. 


Bii(UDiiliiifdpu^I>ital>Ut<n>pu«tate  " 

FlO.  216. 

Dead  weight  of  bridge, 

1000  lbs.  per  foot  per  triiaa,  top  chord =20,000  lbs.  per  panel. 
400  lbs,  per  foot  per  truss,  bottom  chord=8000  lbs.  per  pane). 
Uniform  hve  load  t 

2000  lbs.  per  foot  per  truss,  top  chord=40,000  lbs.  per  panel. 
Locomotive  excess,  25,000  lbs.  ,       ■ , 

This  problem  may  be  solved  either  by  use  of  influence  lines  or  wi 
influence  table.  The  latter  will  be  employed  here  in  order  to  illudtr&te 
its  use.  ■  ■  "■'■ 

The  foUowing  la^-s  concerning  the  magnitude  and  direction  df-ttle 
left  reaction  when  the  load  is  to  the  right  of  the  centre  hinge  are  of  mal^ 
rial  assistance  in  preparing  such  a  table. 

a.  The  line  of  action  of  the  left  reaction  passes  through  Lo  and  Li. 

b.  Its  vertical  and  horizontal  compouenta  and  hence  its  magni- 

tude varies  directly  with  the  distance  of  the  load  from  Ug. 

c.  The  moment  about  each  of  the  bottom  panel  points  to  the  left 

of  the  centre  is  counter-clockwise,  hence  the  stress  in  the 
top  chord  is  tension  and  that  In  ihe  lower  chord  compression. 
It  follows  from  the  above  rules  that  the  magnitude  of  the  stress  in  all 
the  lower  chord  bars  in  the  left  half  of  the  arch  varies  uniformly  as  the  load 
moves  from  Us  to  U4,  hence  the  magnitude  of  the  stress  in  the  web  mem- 
bers of  the  left  half  of  the  arch  also  varies  uniformly,  since  the  strem  in 
each  of  these  members  is  a  function  of  the  combined  vertical  cmnponents 
of  the  left  reaction  and  the  stress  in  one  of  the  bottom  chord  members. 
With  the  load  on  the  left  half  of  the  arch  the  stresses  in  the  ban  on  the 
left  half  of  the  structure  will  not  vary  uniformly,  and  may  be  either 
tension  or  compression,  since  the  left  reaction  varies  in  magnitude  and 
direction.  The  influence  table  will  now  be  given,  and  a  table  ^ving 
maximimi  stresses  in  all  bats  foUows. 
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INFLUENCE  TABLE  FOR  VERTICAL  COMPONENTS  IN  DIAQONAI^ 

Vi*-BbeaT  in  panel  contaiiuiig  di&goDft]p 

V,~  vertical  ccanponeut  in  bottom  chord  bar  in  panel  as  detennined  fran 

pievious  table. 
V»—Ft±y,— vertical  component  in  diagonal. 


LoKlkt 

Bar  0,Li. 

BurUiU 

BkUJ^ 

BtrUa^ 

u, 

V,-+0.S7fi 

F,- -0.219 
V,- +0.656 

-0.126 

+0.096 

.      -0.029 

-0.125 
+  0.047 
-0.078 

-0.126 

0.000 

-0.125 

f. 

V,- +0.760 
V,- -0,437 
V,- +0.313 

+  0.750 
-0.192 
+0.568 

-0,260 
+0.094 
-0.156 

-0.250 

0,000 

-0.260 

V, 

y, -+0.626 
V,-  -0.867 
y.- -0.032 

+0.625 
-0,181 
+0.144 

+  0.625 
-0.234 
+0.391 

-0.376 
-0,000 
-0.375 

f. 

y,-+o.600 

y,-  -0,876 
y,- -0.375 

+  0.600 
-0.769 
-0.269 

+0.500 
-0.563 
-0.063 

+0.600 
-0,200 
+0,300 

f. 

y,- -0.281 

-0.202 

-0.047 

+0.225 

u. 

y,- -0.187 

-0.134 

-0.031 

+0.150 

u. 

y,--o.oM 

-0.067 

-0,016 

+0,075 

Under  full  load  the  vertical  component  in  each  diagonal  equals  the 
algebraic  sum  of  the  tabular  values.  This  aum  should  and  does  equal  0, 
thus  checking  all  the  taliular  values. 
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INFLUENCE  TABLE  FOR  STRESSES  IN  VERTICAI5 

Vi—vertical  component  in  diagonal  numiDg  to  joint  at  top  of  vtoticaL 

previous  table. 
F,— panel  load  at  top  of  vertical. 
V,— atreasin  bar. 


LcwdM 

BkC/J^. 

Bu  (/it,. 

B»ri;t£* 

BsrO.t.. 

BuUtLb 

Vt 

V,- 

F,- -1.000 
K,--I.O0O 

0.000 

0,000 

0.000 

0.000 

tfi 

V,-+a666 
V,-     O.OOO 

7,-  -o.ase* 

-0.029 
-1.000 
-0-971 

-0.078 

0.000 

+  0.078 

-0.126 

0.000 

+0.125 

0.000 

u. 

F,= +0.313 
F,-     0.000 
V,- -0,313 

+  0.558 

0.000 

-0.658 

-0.156 
-1.000 
-0,844 

-0.250 

0.000 

+0.250 

0.000 

V, 

7, 0.032 

7.-     0.000 
7,- +0.032 

+  0  144 

0.000 

-0.144 

+  0.391 

0.000 

-0.391 

-0.375 
-1.000 
-0.625 

0.000 

V, 

7,- -0.375 
7.-     0.000 
7,- +0.375 

-0.269 

0.000 

+  0.269 

-0.063 

0.000 

+0,063 

+0,300 

0.000 

-0.300 

1. 000 

Ut 

7,- +0.281 

+  0.202 

+0.047 

-0,225 

0.000 

V, 

F,- +0.187 

+0.134 

+0.031 

-0.150 

0.000 

u. 

7,- +0.094 

+0.067 

+0.016 

-0.076 

0.000 

tha  >tra«  in  och  vaiUcBl  «qiula  unity. . 


B  in  vertiial  knd  Uut  for  full  load 
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INFLUENCE  TABLE  FOR  STRESS  IN  EACH  BAR  FOR  LOAD  AT 


hu. 

V, 

ai 

Vt 

u% 

Ut 

V, 

Vt 

V, 

v,v, 

0.000 

-1.010 

-0.481 

+0.048 

+0.677 

+  0.433 

+0.289 

+  0.144 

u,u. 

0.000 

-0.938 

-1.876 

-0.312 

+  1.250 

+0.937 

+0.625 

+0.312 

u,u. 

0.000 

-0.625 

-1.260 

-1.875 

+  1.6O0 

+  1.126 

+  0.760 

+0.376 

v,u. 

0.000 

0.000 

0.000 

0.000 

O.OOO 

0.000 

0.000 

0.000 

LJ., 

0.000 

-0.662 

-1.326 

-1.990 

-2.650 

-1.900 

-1.325 

-0.662 

L,L, 

0.000 

+0.397 

-0.793 

-1.980 

-3.170 

-2.380 

-1.590 

-0.793 

LA 

0.000 

+0.317 

+0.632 

-1.580 

-3.790 

-2.840 

-1.900 

-0.950 

L,h, 

0.000 

0.000 

0.000 

0.000 

-4.000 

-3.000 

-2.000 

-1.000 

U^, 

0.000 

+  1.204 

+0.576 

-0.059 

-0.688 

-0.615 

-0.343 

-0.172 

U,L, 

0.000 

-0.078 

+  1.600 

+0.388 

-0.726 

-0.M5 

-0.362 

-0.180 

U,L, 

0.000 

—  0.322 

-0.644 

+  1.614 

-0.260 

-0.194 

-0.128 

-0.066 

U,L, 

0.000 

-0.637 

-1.275 

-1.913 

+  1.530 

+  1.148 

+0.766 

+0.382 

UJ., 

-1.000 

-O.QM 

-0.313 

+0.032 

+0.375 

+0.281 

+0.187 

+0.094 

V,L, 

0.000 

-0.971 

-0.668 

-0.144 

+  0.269 

+  0.202 

+  0.134 

+0.067 

U^ 

0.000 

+  0.078 

-0.844 

-0.391 

+0.063 

+  0.047 

+  0.031 

+0.016 

U.L. 

0.000 

+0.126 

+  0.250 

-0.625 

-0.300 

-0.226 

-0.150 

-0.075 

U,L, 

0.000 

0.000 

0.000 

0.000 

-1.000 

0.000 

O.OQp 

0.000 

The  values  In  this  table  may  be  verified  by  the  same  methods  used 
for  preceding  tables. 

From  the  influence  table  for  stress  in  each  bar,  the  maximum  live 
stresses,  due  to  uniform  load,  may  be  easily  obtained  for  any  given 
bar  by  summing  up  the  total  positive  and  negative  values  for  the  bar 
and  multiplying  each  sum  by  the  live  panel  load.  The  stress  due  t 
the  locomotive  excess  may  be  computed  by  multiplying  the  n 
value  for  each  bar  by  the  excess  load. 

The  table  which  follows  shows  the  stresses  thus  obtained: 
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TABLE  FOR  MAXIMUM   LIVE  STRESSES  IN  ALL  BARS 


TenaoD. 

Comp       ■. 

Unifom.  Uva  mt 

Sat 

Btna.Lba. 

UniTDnaLhrsLndat 

Bmi. 

3t>«aB,Lli*. 

f.r/i 

[7,  to  U,  inc. 

Ut 

74,100 

17,  and  C, 

Ih 

S4,aoo 

17,(7, 

(7,  tot;,  inc. 

f. 

156,200 

17,  to  17,  inc. 

Uj 

171,900 

U.P, 

17.  to  U,  inc. 

l^. 

187,600 

t7.tot7,inc. 

Vt 

196,900 

U,V, 

490,400 
607,500 

t/. 

u, 

25,800 

t7,  to  t7,  inc. 

Ut 

1^, 

(7,  and  (7, 

53,800 

(7,  to  U,  inc. 

t7. 

637,200 

£7,  and  £7, 

u. 

101,300 

17,  to  U,  inc. 

t7. 

88,300 

V,L, 

113,100 

£7,  and  £7.  to  U, 
inclusive 

t7. 

93,700 

fA 

I'. 

Vt 

104,900 

t',  and  t',  and  £7. 
to  £7,  inclusive 

If. 

80,700 

U^L, 

17,  to  t7,  inc. 

u. 

191,300 

£7,  to  £7,  inc. 

t^i 

200,600 

U.L. 

(7,  to  (7,  inc. 

Vt 

48,200 

£7,  to  (7,  inc. 

V, 

83,800 

U,L, 

U,  to  17,  inc. 

y, 

33,600 

17,  to  i;,  inc. 

u. 

91,200 

V,L, 

17,  and  17,  to  U, 

u. 

11,400 

£7,  and  £7, 

Vt 

70,500 

V,L, 

U,  and  U, 

V, 

21,300 

V,  to  £7,  inc. 

V, 

70,700 

VM 

t/. 

Vi 

The  dead  stresses  are  as  follows: 

Top  chord  bars  and  diagonals 0 

End  verticals > lO.OOO  lbs. 

Intetmediate  verticak 20,000  Iba. 

Bottom  chord  bars  (hoiiiontal  component) 280,000  lbs. 


60.    a.  Draw  influence  line  for  horizontal  components  of  reactioDS. 
h.  Draw  influence  line  for  vertical  component  of  stress  in  bar  a. 


CHAPTER  XI 
DESIGN  OF  COLUMNS  AND  TENSION 

133.  Columns — General  Considerations.  A  column  is  a  mem< 
ber  designed  primarily  to  resist  compression,  although  it  may 
also  be  subjected  to  transverse  loads  causing  flexure.  For  the 
present  columus  of  the  first  type  only  will  be  considered.  Com- 
pressive tests  of  blocks  of  plastic  material  of  such  proportions  that 
the  length  does  not  greatly  exceed  the  minimum  lateral  dimen- 
sion show  that  failure  occurs  by  lateral  flowing  of  the  material 
with  no  well-defined  ultimate  strength;  a  definite  elastic  limit, 
however,  exists  beyond  which  the  material  simply  expands 
laterally  and  contracts  longitudinally  under  increasing  loads. 
On  the  other  hand,  compressive  pieces  in  which  the  ratio  of 
length  to  least  lateral  dimension  is  high,  fail  by  lateral  bending, 
when  subjected  to  compression,  even  when  the  load  is  applied 
along  the  longitudinal  axis  passing  through  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  bar,  and  the  bar  is  originally  straight  . 
and  of  homogeneous  material  without  initial        i  | 

Btresa.  *T'  / 

The  ultimate  load  per  square  inch  for  the  / 
latter  class  of  columns  may  be  much  less  than 
the  product  of  the  elastic  limit  and  the  cross- 
section  area.  A  good  illustration  of  such  a 
condition  is  presented  by  a  straight  bar  of 
tempered  steel  of  very  small  cross-section. 
A  short  piece  of  such  a  bar  would  sustain  a 
high  load  per  square  inch  without  showing 
signs    of   failure,  while   ft   long  piece   would        I  I 

collapse  by  bending  laterally  under   a   com-  „ 

paratively  light  load,  the  column  bending  in 
one   of  the  ways  indicated  by  Fig.  217.    The  columns  used  in 
engineering  structures  generally  have  a  slendemess  ratio  midway 
between  these  two   extremes,    hence  failure   may  be,  expected 
either  by  crushing  or  bending,  or  by  both  together,  even  if  the 

2S5 
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column  be  originally  in  an  ideal  condition  bo  far  aa  material, 
shape,  and  loading  are  concerned. 

The  ideal  column,  however,  does  not  exist  in  practice.  The 
load  is  seldom  if  ever  applied  exactly  at  the  centre  of  gravity 
or  along  the  column  axle;  the  process  of  fabrication  in  a  metal 
column  is  sure  to  leave  the  column  with  some  distortion,  and 
with  the  material  in  a  condition  of  initio  stress,  and  columns  of 
timber  or  concrete  are  equally  sure  to  be  imperfect.  Moreover, 
the  material  is  never  homogeneous,  and  in  a  built-up  steel 
column,  such  as  is  generally  used  in  important  structuree,  the 
behavior  of  the  column  ae  a  whole  is  dependent  upon  the  integ- 
rity of  its  cross-section,  which  may  or  may  not  be  preserved 
by  the  rivets,  tie-plates,  lattice  bars,  and  other  devices  required 
to  hold  together  the  main  pieces. 

In  view  of  these  many  uncertainties,  the  economical  and 
efficient  design  of  columns  is  one  of  the  most  serious  problems 
which  the  engineer  has  to  confront,  especially  when  dealing  with 
unusual  cases.  The  difficulties  are  heightened  by  the  lack  of 
sufficient  experimental  data.  In  recent  years  the  study  of  the 
subject  has,  however,  received  a  decided  impetus,  due  in  great 
part  to  the  failure  of  the  compression  chords  of  the  Quebec 
bridge,  and  many  valuable  data  are  being  collected. 

134.  Condition  of  Ends.  If  the  ends  of  a  column  are  unre- 
strained against  turning,  it  is  said  to  have  hinged  ends;  this 
condition,  however,  seldom  exists.  Colunms  in  which  the  loads 
are  applied  by  pins  at  the  ends,  as  in  many  American  bridges,  are 
said  to  have  pin  ends.  Columns  in  which  the  ends  are  subject 
to  such  restraint  that  the  tangents  to  the  elastic  curve  at  the 
ends  remiun  parallel  to  the  column  axis  when  the  column  deflects 
laterally  are  said  to  have  fixed  ends.  If  the  ends  of  the  column 
are  square  and  bear  upon  Bat  surfaces,  they  are  said  to  be  square 
or  flat-ended;  this  condition  closely  approximates  the  condition 
of  fixed-ended  columns  when  the  columns  are  short,  and  pin-ended 
columns  when  long. 

That  the  condition  of  the  end  may  affect  the  strength  of  the 
column  is  apparent  from  a  study  of  Fig.  21S,  which  shows  the 
curves  which  both  round-ended  and  fixed-ended  columns  would 
take  under  vertical  loads  before  failure  by  bending. 

These  two  cases  are  somewhat  analogous  to  free-ended  and 
fixed-ended  beams.    A  fixed-ended  beam  is  materially  stroi^ei 
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than  one  with  ends  eimply  supported;  and  the  same  is  true  with 
columns.  The  portion  cd  of  the  fixed-ended  column  corresponds 
to  the  entire  length  of  the  round-ended  column,  the  points  c 
and  d  being  points  of  contraflexure.  The  distance  between  c 
and  d  equals  one-half  of  ab,  since  the  portion  ce  of  the  column 
is  in  the  same  condition  as  ac;  that  is,  the  tangent  to  the  elastic 
curve  at  e  is  parallel  to  the  original  axis  of  the  column,  and  so 
also  is  the  tangent  at  a.  It  follows  that  in  comparing  fixed- 
ended  with  round-ended  columns  it  may  be  considered  that  the 
unsupported  length  in  one  case  is  half  that  of  the  other. 

Columns  with  ends  entirely  free  to  turn  do  not  exist  in  actual 
structures.  The  nearest  approach' to  this  condition  probably 
occurs  in  the  ordinary  pin-ended  column, 
but  such  pins  are  by  no  means  friction- 
less;  indeed,  in  some  cases  after  exposure 
to  weather,  with  the  consequent  rusting 
which  takes  place,  the  pins  are  so 
restrained  that  it  is  with  great  diificulty 
that  the  members  can  be  turned  about 
them.  It  is  also  seldom  that  structural 
colunms  are  rigidly  fixed  at  the  ends,  ""  Fia.  218. 
since  the  piece  to  which  the  column  is 
riveted  is  seldom  so  rigid  that  it  will  not  yield  somewhat  under 
the  influence  of  the  bending  tendency.  Owing  to  these  facts  the 
former  practice  of  using  column  formulas  based  upon  the  end 
conditions  has  been  abandoned  by  most  American  engineers. 

136.  FonDulas  for  Columns  of  Ordinary  Lengths.  No  entirely 
satisfactory  formula  for  proportioning  columns  of  lengths  such 
as  are  common  in  ordinary  structures  has  yet  been  developed. 
Two  types  of  formulas  are,  however,  in  common  use,  the  Gordon 
(or  Rankine)  formula,  and  the  straight-line  formula.  Of  these 
the  first  rests  upon  an  imperfect  theoretical  basis.  The  latter 
is  purely  empirical.     These  two  types  of  formulas  are  as  follows: 

Let  Pxtotal  allowable  load  on  the  column, 
ji^area  of  cross-section  in  square  inches. 
fg — allowable  compression  per  square  inch  in  a  short  prism. 
— =maximum  ratio  of  unsupported  length  to  radius  of 
gyration.     (Note  that  L  and  r  should  both  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  same  units.) 
e»an  experimental  constant. 
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Gordon  formula: 


Straight-liDe  formula:  -j^/e- 

The  latter  formula  is  of  the  first  degree,  and  coneequently 
P 
gives  a  straight  line  for  values  of  -j-     It  'b  simpler  to  use  than  the 

P 

A  ' 

termined  by  the  Gordon  formula  for  different  ratios  of  —  are 

published  in  the  various  structural  handbooks. 

Of  these  two  formulas  the  former  is  the  older  and  has  been 
more  generally  used  by  American  engineers  and  is  still  favored 
by  many.  The  growing  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  strength 
of  a  column  is  largely  dependent  upon  accidental  conditions,  which 
cannot  be  expressed  theoretically,  such  as  initial  stress,  lack  of 
straightness,  and  unhomogeneity  of  material,  coupled  with  the 
fact  that  experiments  fail  to  demonstrate  that  a  formula  of  the 
Gordon  type  corresponds  more  closely  to  experimental  results 
than  the  straight-line  formula,  has  led  to  the  adoption  of  the 
latter  by  many  engineers,  so  that  an  examination  of  the  bridge 
specifications  of  twenty-seven  typical  American  railways  ^owa 
that  at  the  present  time  thirteen  of  these  specify  the  straight- 
line  formula. 

136.  Typical  Formulas  for  Columns  of  Ordinary  Lengths. 
The  two  formulas  which  follow  are  typical  of  the  Gordon  and 
the  straight-line  formulas  and  represent  present  day  American 
practice  for  ordinary  structures.  In  both  the  condition  of  the 
ends  is  ignored. 

Formula  from  Massachusetta  Public  Service  Commission's 
"Specifications  for  Bridges  Carrying  Electric  Railways."  For 
structural  steel  having  a  required  ultimate  strength  of  from  55,000 
to  65,000  lbs.    Live  stress  to  be  corrected  for  impact: 


20,000  Vr^ 
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Fonnulft  from  American  Railway  Engineering  Aflsociation's 
"General  Specifications  for  Steel  Railway  Bridges."  For  struc- 
tural steel  having  an  ultimate  tensile  strength  of  about  60,000 
Ibe.  per  square  inch.    Live  streeses  to  be  corrected  for  impact: 

^=16,000-70- (22) 

Both  of  these  formulas  are  for  main  members  ^  and  should  be 

used  iot  cdiumne  for  which  the  value  of  -  does  not  exceed  100. 


The  term  -  in  these  formulas  should  equal  the  maximum 
ratio  of  unrestrained  length  to  radius  of  gyration.  If  the  column 
is  restrained  against  lateral  deflection  in  all  directions  at  the 
two  ends  and  at  no  intermediate  point,  then  L  would  be  the 

'  Secondary  membera,  such  iih  lateral  struts,  ant  commonly  dedened  for 
a  somewhat  higher  unit  irtress,  and  a  larger  value  of  —  is  peimissible.  The 
foUowing  vi^ues  may  be  used  for  such  membera: 

|<120.     ^  =  1JM  (16.000-70^). 
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total  length  of  the  column  between  lateral  supports,  and  r 
the  least  radius  of  gyration  of  its  transverse  section,  provided  the 
column  is  oi  constant  cross^section  between  supports,  as  is  usually 
the  case.     If  the  column  is  held  against  lateral  deflection  in  all 

directions  at  one  or  several  intermediate  points,  the  value  of  ~ 
to  be  used  should  be  the  largest  possible  value  for  any  portion 
of  the  column  between  any  two  points  of  support.  If  the  column 
is  held  at  an  intermediate  point  in  one  direc- 
tion only,  then  the  value  of  —  to  be  used 

in  the  formula  should  be  the  maximum  ob- 
tained by  usingfor  Z<  either  the  length  of  any 
section  or  the  total  length  of  the  column, 
and  for  r  in  each  case  the  radius  of  gyration 
referred  to  the  axis  about  which  the  column 
is  free  to  bend.    For  example  the  maximum 

value  of  -  for  the  column  shown  in  Fig.  220 


'2r" 
If  the  column  is  of  variaUe  section  the 
designer  must  use  his  judgment  in  selecting 
the  proper  value  of  r  to  use. 

137.  Formulas  for  Long  Colunms.  The 
term  "  long  column,"  as  used  in  this  article, 
refers  to  columns  of  length  such  that  failure 
tends  to  occur  by  lateral  bending  before  the 
material  has  reached  its  elastic  limit.  The 
collapsing  load  which  such  columns  will 
carry  without  yielding,  when  centrally 
loaded,  can  be  closely  determined  by 
mathematical  investigations,'  provided  the 
colunms  are  initially  straight  and  homo- 
geneous, and  the  load  axially  applied,  and  is  dependent  upon  the 
elasticity  rather  than  the  crushing  strength  of  the  material.  The 
formula  commonly  used  for  such  columns  is  known  as  the  Eider 
formula,  and  is  given  in  treatises  on  mechanics,  as  follows: 
1  See  "Applied  Mechanics,"  Lania,  Edition  9,  pp.  330-333. 


Fio.  220. 


TESTS  OF  STEEL  COLUMNS 


<i)'- 


p  /  r\a 

Columns  with  round  ends:  -j—  ifiEljj  , 

p 
Columns  with  one  free  end:  -j 


-4   [l) 


p 
In  these  formulas  E  equals  modulus  of  elasticity  and  -j  is  the 

axial  stress  required  to  hold  the  ccJumn  in  equilibrium  if  slightly 
deflected  laterally.  If  a  load  greater  than  P  be  applied  to 
such  a  column,  the  column  will  collapse;  if  a  smaller  load,  the 
column  will  spring  back  to  its  original  condition  when  the  lateral 
forces  are  removed.  If  EuleHs  lormula  be  applied  to  columns 
composed  of  material  with  an  elastic  limit  of  33,000  lbs.  and  a 
modulus  of  elasticity  of  29,000,000,  both  of  which  are  reasonable 

P 
values  for  structural  steel,  the  value  of  -?  for  round-ended  columns 

A 

would  exceed  the  elastic  limit  whenever  —  <94,  hence   Euler's 

r 
formula  should  not  be  used  for  such  columns  when  the  ratio  of 
length  to  radius  of  gyration  is  less  than  this  limit.     For  fixed- 
ended  columns,  on  the  other  hand,  the  use  of  the  same  constants 

would  give  for  —  the  value  of  186. 

In  using  these  formulas  a  suitable  factor  of  safety  should  be 
employed. 

Since  columns  as  used  in  structures  are  in  an  intermediate 
condition  between  round-ended  and  fixed-ended,  it  would  seem 
that  for  columns  for  which  this  ratio  exceeds  about  150,  Euler's 

formula  should  be  used.    The  fact  that  the  value  of  —  is  usually 

restricted  in  bridges  to  a  ratio  of  100  is  apparently  a  conservative 
custom  and  agrees  with  the  column  formula  commonly  employed. 
138.  Tests  of  Steel  Columns.  There  are  comparatively  few 
carefully  conducted  tests  of  well-propCHlioned  ftdl-sized  steel 
columns  available  for  study.  Among  the  most  complete  and  reli- 
able of  these  tests  may  be  cited  those  made  upon  the  2,000,000  lb. 
testing  machine  of  the  Phoenix  Iron  Company,  at  Phcenixville, 
Pa.,  and  conducted  by  James  E.  Howard.     The  results  of  these 
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tests  were  published  in  the  "  Proceedings  of  the  American  Society 
ot  Civil  Engineers"  for  February,  1911,  iind  show  an  ultimate 
strength  of  30,000  Iba,  per  square  inch  for  columns  having  a 


-limit  of  which  varied  in  the  different  pieces  from  29,400  to  37,300 
Iba.  per  square  inch,  the  former  value  occurring  in  one  of  the 
plates  and  being  the  minimum  value  found.  The  conclusion 
reached  by  Mr.  Howard  from  these  tests  is  that  "  the  minimum 
value  of  the  elastic  limit,  as  found  in  the  component  parts,  chiefly 
modiiies  the  ultimate  resistance  of  the  columns,  and  that  varia- 
tions of  its  value  would  overshadow  the  considerations  which 
find  expression  in  empirical  formulas  for  strength  and  take  nc 
account  of  such  features." 

The  entire  subject  of  column  strength  is  now  being  investigated 
by  a  committee  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers, 
and  it  may  be  hoped  that  before  long  sufficient  reliable  data 
will  be  available  to  permit  the  establishment  of  better  formulas 
with  more  reliable  constants. 

139.  Cast-iron  Columns.  Cast  iron  is  unsuitable  for  struc- 
tural members  exposed  to  tension  or  bending  because  of  its 
low  tensile  strength  and  brittleness.  It  may,  however,  be  used 
for  compression  pieces  if  these  are  properly  designed,  cast-iron 
columns  being  frequently  used  for  interior  columns  in  buildings. 
Such  columns  cannot  be  made  in  long  lengths  and  the  different 
sections  cannot  be  fastened  as  rigidly  together  as  steel  columns, 
hence  they  are  decidedly  inferior  in  rigidity  to  the  latter;  more- 
over, the  fact  that  it  is  difficult  to  secure  uniform  thickness  of 
shell  and  that  the  material  is  often  very  variable  in  composition, 
may  contain  flaws,  and  is  frequently  in  a  state  of  initial  stress, 
is  against  their  use.  It  is  also  difficult  to  obtain  good  connections 
of  transverse  beams  and  girders. 

A  set  of  very  valuable  tests  was  made  upon  cast-iron  columns 
at  the  works  of  the  Phcenix  Iron  Company  in  1896-97,  and  a 
formula  based  upon  these  tests  is  probably  as  reliable  as  anything 
that  can  be  obtained,  although  the  results  of  the  teats  were  so 
variable  that  a  large  factor  of  safety  should  be  used  in  applying 
the  formula.  A  study  of  the  tests  shows  that  a  straight-line 
formula  conforms  to  the  results,  as  well  as  any  other  type  of 
formula.     Such  a  formula  is  derived  by  Professor  Wm.  H.  Burr 
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in  "The  Elasticity  and  ReBietauceof  the  Materials  of  Engineering," 
and  is  as  follows: 

Ultimate  strength   per   square   inch  for   circular   flat-ended 


(25) 


In  this  tonnula  I/= unsupported  length  and  (f^diameter. 

A  formula  based  upon  this  same  set  of  tests,  as  given  by 
Johnson  in  "The  Materials  of  Construction,"  differs  somewhat 
from  the  above  and  is  as  follows: 

^-34,000-88- (26) 

In  this  formula  r— least  radiua  of  gyration. 

A  factor  of  safety  of  five,  which  is  none  too  much  for  a  material 
as  uncertain  as  cast  iron,  reduces  Burr's  formula  to  the  following 
form: 

j-6100-32j (27) 

This  value  is  very  much  less  than  the  corresponding  value  for 
steel  columns  in  spite  of  the  high  compresaioo  strength  of  cast 
iron,  and  in  consequence,  while  east  iron  is  cheaper  per  pound 
than  steel,  there  is  little  if  any  economy  in  the  use  of  properly 
designed  cast-iron  columns  except  for  light  loads  for  which  it  may 
be  difficult  to  obtain  steel  columns  of  sufficiently  small  cross-sec- 
tion. It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  building  laws  of  the 
large  cities  permit,  in  general,  the  use  of  much  higher  unit  stresses 
than  those  given  by  either  of  the  above  formulas  when  properly 
reduced  by  a  factor  of  safety,  and  that  the  use  of  cast-iron  columns 
in  buildings  will  probably  continue  until  the  legal  unit  stresses 
are  reduced.  The  employment  of  cast  iron  in  bridges  was 
abandoned  many  years  ago  both  because  of  its  treacherous 
character  and  the  difficulty  of  making  satisfactory  connections 


The  limiting  lengths  to  which  these  formulas  are  applicable 
are  stated  to  be  as  follows: 
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JohnsoQ:  -<120  r=  radius  of  gyration. 

Burr:        7  —  ^^  (j= diameter  of  circular  column  or  shorter 

side  of  rectangular  column, 

140.  Timber  and  Concrete  Columns.  Timber  columns 
resemble  caat-iron  columns  in  being  very  variable  in  strength. 
This  is  largely  due  to  the  presence  of  knots  and  other 
defects.  Wide  variations  in  the  results  of  tests  are  notice- 
able, hence  a  straight-line  formula  is  probably  as  well  adapted 
to  such  columns  as  any  other,  and  that  given  in  Art.  18  may  be 
used. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  timber  columns  made  by  bolting 
a  number  of  sticks  together  are  no  stronger  than  if  each  stick 
were  to  be  separate  and  loaded  by  its  share  of  the  total  load. 
This  has  been  shown  by  tests  and  may  be  readily  understood, 
since  the  bolts  cannot  be  counted  upon  as  holding  the  indi- 
vidual sticks  in  place,  owing  to  the  small  bearing  value  of  wood 
across  the  grain  and  the  difficulty  of  keeping  nuts  tight. 

Concrete  columns  will  not  be  considered  here.  The  student, 
is  referred  to  books  upon  concrete  structures  such  as  "  Concrete 
Plain  and  Reinforced,"  by  Taylor  and  Thompson,  and  "  Prin- 
ciples of  Reinforced  Concrete,"  by  Tumeaure  and  Maurer,  for 
full  treatment  of  such  columns. 

141.  TypicaJ  Column  Sections.  Fig.  221  represents  the 
cross-sections  of  a  number  of  tj'pes  of  columns.  A  and  B  are 
columns  frequently  used  in  bridge  construction,  the  latter  set 
representing  the  common  type  for  upper  chords  of  pin  bridges, 
the  horizontal  plate  on  the  top  fiange  being  used  to  give 
lateral  rigidity.  C  shows  some  very  heavy  column  sections, 
used  in  the  Queensboro  Bridge,  the  Metropolitan  Tower,  and  the 
Bankers'  Trust  Building,  all  in  New  York  city.  D  shows  columns 
sometimes  used  in  elevated  railroad  construction  in  which  the 
central  diaphragm  is  useful  both  in  adding  to  the  cross-section 
and  in  preserving  the  integrity  of  the  column.  B  is  a  type  of 
column  frequently  used  for  verticals  of  riveted  trusses.  F  is  a 
Z-bar  column  much  used  in  building  construction.  6  is  the 
well-known  Phcenix  column,  made  by  the  Phcenix  Iron  Com- 
pany and  once  widely  used  for  bridges  and  elevated  railroads. 
L  is  the  Larimer  column  made  by  Jones  &  Laughlins,  Limited. 
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H  shows  H-eection  columns  made  by  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Com- 
pany. /  ia  an  ordinary  I-beam  column;  and  /  is  an  angle 
column. 


FiQ.  221. — Column  Types.    Dotted  Lines  Represent  latticing. 


142.  General    Dimenrions    and    Limiting    Conditions.     In 

designing  a  column  the  first  thing  to  be  determined  is  the  type 
and  general  dimensions  of  the  member;  that  b,  the  width  and 
depth,  provided  these  are  limited  by  other  considerations  than 
those  of  strength,  as  is  often  the  case.    For  example,  the  com- 
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preasion  chords  in  bridges  must  be  of  sufficient  width  and  depth 
to  permit  of  proper  connections  to  the  web  members,  and  the 
verticals  must  be  of  such  a  size  as  to  give  suitable  floor-beam 
connections;  in  buildings  the  columns  are  frequently  limited  in 
size  because  of  the  space  available  or  the  character  of  the  neces- 
sary connections.  Ease  of  construction  must  also  be  considered, 
and  this  is  frequently  a  rulmg  factor,  as  in  the  case  of  channel 
columns  with  flanges  turned  toward  each  other,  where  the  space 
between  the  flanges  should  not  be  less  than  i  ins.  and  lattice 
bars  1  must  be  far  enough  apart  to  permit  insertion  of  hand. 
This  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  222. 


Fig.  222. 

In  determining  the  dimensions  of  the  individual  pieces  there 
are  also  restrictions  due  to  practical  considerations.  If  the 
web  or  cover  plates  are  too  thin  they  may  wrinkle  under  com- 
pression, hoDce  it  is  common  practice  to  limit  the  thickness  of 
webs  and  cover  plates  to  not  less  than  from  ^  to  fi;  of  the 
distance  between  connecting  rivets.  It  is  also  desirable  to  so 
proportion  the  column  that  the  centre  of  gravity  will  be  near 
the  centre  of  section.  If  a  cover  plate  is  used  on  the  top  flange 
as  in  the  chords  of  Fig.  221  B,  unequal-le^;ed  angles  with  wide 
leg  horizontal,  or  narrow  flange  plates,  vertical  or  horizontal, 
are  often  used  on  the  bottom  flange  to  lower  the  centre  of 
gravity. 

143.  Method  of  Design.  With  these  restrictions  in  mind, 
an  approximate  design  of  the  column  may  be  made,  either  by 
assuming  the  value  of  the  minimum  radius  of  gyration  or  of 
the  allowable  unit  stress.  The  actual  allowable  unit  stress  for 
the  section  thus  obtained  may  then  be  computed,  and  the  column 
redesigned  if  this  stress  varies  too  widely  from  the  stress  which 
the  column  actually  carries.     It  is  usually  economical  to  place  the 

*  Lattice  bus  are  diagond  membere  such  ae  shown  In  Fig.  222  intended 
to  bold  the  two  colunm  halves  in  line  and  make  the  column  act  aa  a  solid 
I^ece.    TbeaB  ban  are  of  great  importance  and  will  be  fully  treated  later. 
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Fio.  223. 
Fig.  223  ia  simple,  and 
(This  is  unalterable 


webs  Buch  a  distance  apart  that  the  radius  of  gyration  about 
the  principal  axis  parallel  to  the  weba  will  equal  that  about  the 
principal  axis  perpendicular  to  the 
webe,  that  is,  if  the  unsupported  length 
of  the  ccdunm  is  the  same  with  respect 
to  both  axes.  This  inyolves  the  con- 
dition that  the  moments  of  inertia 
about  each  of  these  axes  should  be 
equal,  since  the  radii  of  gyration  will 

then  be  equal,  and  the  value  of  — 

and  consequently  of  the  allowable 
unit  stress  will  be  the  same  in  both 
directions.  The  following  method  of 
accomplishing  this  for  a  column  com- 
posed of  two  channels  as  shown  in 
illustrates  the  problem  sufficiently. 

Let  rk  — radius  of  gj'ration  about  axis  kk. 
for  any  given  channel.) 

r,  =  radius  of  gyration  about  axis  vv. 

If  ^moment  of  inertia  of  cross-section  about  axis  w. 

Ix  »  moment  of  inertia  of  cross-section  about  axis  kk, 

7cp— moment  of  inertia  of  each  channel  about  its  axis  eg. 

A  —  area  of  one  channel. 

To  determine  the  moment  of  inertia  about  axis  vv  the  follow- 
ing principle  of  mechanics  may  be  used: 

The  moment  of  inertia  of  a  section  about  any  axis  equals  the 
moment  of  Inertia  of  that  section  about  a  parallel  axis  passing 
through  its  centre  of  gravity,  plus  its  area  multiplied  by  the 
square  of  the  distance  between  the  two  axes. 

From  the  application  of  this  principle  the  following  equation 
results: 

Hence  h  should  equal  2(/.p+A«^. 

But  /»-2(XrA»)     hence    2Ar4*  -  2/«g +aA*». 

Hence  x^ ^ — ^  =  r  *'  -  -^. 
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In  the  c&Be  of  ctiannel  columns  the  value  of  leg  is  usually 
small  compared  with  A,  hence  the  error  involved  in  omitting  the 
last  term  of  the  equation  is  small  and  is  on  the  safe  side,  there- 
fore it  may  be  neglected  and  the  value  of  x  made  equal  to  r^. 

The  proper  distance  between  channels  to  secure  equal  ri^dity 
about  either  axis  is  given  in  some  of  the  steel  manufacturers' 
handbooks  and  need  not  be  coniputed;  but  for  more  complicated 
sections,  such  as  plate  and  angle  columns,  it  must  usually  be 
determined  in  the  manner  indicated,  although  the  approximation 
mentioned  is  not  always  allowable,  and,  in  tlie  case  of  top 
chords  with  cover  plates  would  be  considerably  in  error  and 
should  not  be  made. 

144.  Determination  of  Cross-section  of  Typical  Steel  Columiu. 

Problem.  Design  a  channel  column  for  the  following  asaumed  con- 
ditions: 

Total  applied  load  (live,  dead,  and  impact)  =  250,000  lbs. 
Unsupported  length  =  25  ft. 

P  16,000 


Allowable  stress 


JO,OOOVr  / 


Sobttion.     Determine    trial    sectioD    by    assuming    — ->  14,000    lbs. 

This  gives  a  trial  area  oE  ■  L^j.  ■=  l"-9  sq.ins.,  which  could  be  obtained 
by  the  use  of  two  IS-iach  channels  at  33  lbs.,  having  a  total  area  of  19.8 
sq.Jns. 

The  radius  of  gyration  for  this  section  about  an  axis  perj>endicular 
to  the  web"  5.62  ins.,  hence  the  allowable  value  of 


.^_^.^^.^_-=  14,000  lbs. 

1+s: 


16,000 
25'X12' 
'  20,000X5.62' 

The  actual  unit  stress  if  the  proposed  section  should  be  used  equals 
250  000 
-     '       — 12,600  lbs.     It  follows  that  the  column  can  stand  considerably 

more  than  the  applied  load,  hence  It  is  safe  and  may  possibly  be 
decreased  in  site. 

The  next  smaller  channel  is  12  in.,  30  lb.,   hence  try  this.    The 
p 
allowable  value  of  -7  for  a  column  composed  of  these  channels  equals 
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X7.M 

14,200  lbs. ;  hence  these  ch&nnela  are  too  amall,  and  the  IS-ioch  ch&nnets 
should  be  chosen.  These  should  be  placed  so  that  the  distance  z  in 
Fig.  223~  6.62  tns.  "  Cambria  Steel "  gives  the  proper  distance  between 
the  nebs  as  9.51  ins.,  which  agrees  closely  with  the  corresponding  value 
when  z-6.62  ins. 

Problem.  Design  a  topKihord  member  of  a  bridge  using  a  top 
cover  plate: 

Minimum  clear  distance  between  web  plates— 10  ins. 
Minimum  clear  depth  — 17  ins. 

Total  applied  load  (live,  dead,  and  hnpact)  -  430,000  lbs. 
Unsupported  length  =25  ft. 

Column  formula,      -7-  16,000-70-. 

Thickness  of  web  to  be  not  less  than  A  distance  between  horiiontal 
flange  rivets. 

Thickness  of  co^-er  plates  to  be  not  less  than  ^  distance  between 
vertical  flange  rivets. 

Solution.  In  a  compression  piece  of  this  type,  r,  with  respect  to 
the  horisontai  axis,  is  usually  about  A  the  depth  of  the  member, 
therefore  this  value  for  the  radius  of  gyration  will  be  tried  instead 
of  assuming  the  allowable  unit  stress,  as  was  done  in  the  previous 
example.  Making  this  assumption,  and  assuming  also  the  minimum 
depth  of  17  ins.,  and  a  distance  apart  of  webs  of  10  Ins.,  gives  6.8  Ins. 
as  the  trial  value  of  r.    Substituting  - 


this  value  in  the  column  formula  gives 


-33 


13,000  ^ ^^_ 

sq.In8.  as  the  necessary  area  for  a  pre-  ; 

liminary  trial.  ! 

The  section  shown  in  Fig.  224  com-  * 

plies  with  all  the  restrictions  stated,  lOMrFM^uij^iLw*  i.ii** 
and  has  an  area  somewhat  greater  than  J^LTSj^wCt",!."^ 
that  just  determined.  bbmml«-*%8^j(1bu*-ui<>* 

Bottom  angles  with  a  wider  horizon-  ma" 

tal  leg  than  the  top  an^es  are  chosen  in  Fio.  224. 

order  to  partially  offset  the  effect  of  the 
top  cover  plate  and  thus  lower  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  cross-section. 

The  exact  value  of  r  must  now  be  computed,  both  about  the  axis  w 
and  the  axis  hh,  and  the  smaller  value  used  to  determine  the  allowable 
unit  stress.  The  computations  may  conveniently  be  arranged  in  the  tabular 
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fofm  which  follows,  and  whidi  leqidreB  no  explanation.  It  Aoukl 
be  ofaaerved  that  the  poHtion  ot  the  centre  of  gravity  is  detennined  aa 
a  itep  in  the  process  lA  fiodiag  the  moment  of  inertia.  It  ia  necenair 
to  locale  ita  porition  in  order  to  detail  the  stnictiiie  pn^Mriy,  ance 
the  centre  of  gravity  Hnea  ot  the  various  memboa  meeting  at  any 
joint  abouU  intersect  at  a  pcnnt. 

COMPUTATION  OF  /** 


FtoK. 

Am. 

Sr 

afaootd 

£ri 

/■bootoL 

Cover  plale 

Webs 

Topan«l«i 
Bottonan^. 

6.75 
14.88 
4.98 
6.86 

+  8.80" 

0 
+  7.61" 

+  59.4 

0.0 

+37.8 

-53;? 

59.4X8.80    -  S23 
AxiX    17»    -  358 
37.8X7.61    -  287 
53.7X7.83    -  420 

Total 

33  47 

+97.2 

-53.7 

1588 

--l.30ins.     /u-1588-33.47X1.30'-1531, 
COMPUTATION  OF  I^ 


Fiw. 

An. 

L«TW 

/  •boitt  n. 

6.75 
14.88 
4.98 
6.86 

s'22*" 

6.45 

7.47 

■AX*X18'-    182 

33.47 

'"-V33.47 -"■""■■"■ 

The  minimum  value  o(  r  for  the  assumed  section  is  evidently  that 
P 
about  axis  m.    The  allowable  value  of  —  for  this  case  equals  12,460 

,430,000 


lbs.    The  actual  stress  on  the  section  would  equal    ""'       ^  12,800  Ibe. 

per  square  inch,  hence  tiie  area  is  slightly  too  small  and  should  be 
increased,  or  else  the  webs  should  be  placed  sufficiently  far  apart  to 
increase  the  value  of  r  enough  to  give  a  prr^r  aUowiJ3le  unit  stress. 
The  value  of  r  about  axis  hh  need  not  be  increased,  since  it  is  ahnoet 
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equal  to  the  assumed  value,  and  the  area  ia  larger  than  needed  for 
that  value. 

Tbeae  examples  serve  to  illustrate  the  computation)!  neceBsaiy  for 
any  form  of  "built-up"  steel  column.  In  many  cases,  however,  the 
value  of  r  can  be  taken  directly  from  a  handbook,  e.g.,  in  "  Cambria 
Steel "  are  tables  giving  thLi  value  for  Z-bar  columns,  for  chaoDel 
columns  with  cover  plates,  and  for  other  sections. 

146.  Lattics  Bars  and  Batten  Plates.  If  the  two  ribs  of  a 
column  such  as  that  shown  in  cross-section  by  Fig.  223  be  not 
connected,  each  rib  would  have  to  be  proportioned  as  a  separate 
colunm  subjected  to  one-half  the  total  load.  The  least  radius 
of  gyration  for  such  a  case  would  be  that  for  one  rib  about  the 
axis  eg,  which  would  ordinarily  be  much  less  than  the  value 
about  axis  hh,  and  consequently  much  smaller  than  the  max- 
imum value  attainable  for  the  sections  used.  Such  a  design 
would  require  a  much  larger  amount  of  material  for  the  main 
section  than  would  be  necessary  if  the  two  ribs  should  be  rigidly 
connected  so  that  they  would  act  together,  and  the  extra  amount 
of  material  required  would  be  much  in  excess  of  that  needed 
for  the  details  necessary  to  so  connect  the  two  ribs.  Several 
conventional  methods  exist  of  connecting  the  ribs,  the  use  of 
side  plates  or  diaphragms,  as  illustrated  by  several  of  the  cases 
of  Fig.  221,  being  the  most  obvious.  Either  of  these  methods 
has  the  advantage  of  using  for  this  purpose  material  which 
can  also  carry  a  portion  of  the  stress.  For  bridge  trusses  in 
which  connection  by  pina  or  field  rivets  must  ordinarily  be  made 
to  the  side  ribs,  the  use  of  plates  on  all  four  sides  through- 
out the  length  of  the  column  is,  however,  impracticable,  and 
ia  also  subject  to  the  further  disadvantage  of  giving  a  closed 
section  which  cannot  be  inspected  for  corrosion  after  erection, 
and  the  interior  of  which  cannot  be  painted.  The  use  of  a 
diaphragm  is  also  frequently  impracticable  for  bridge  mem- 
bers, owing  to  difficulties  of  designing  proper  details;  and  the 
same  difficulty  applies  to  the  one-web  columns,  shown  in  Fig. 
221.  Moreover,  it  is  desirable  to  have  as  much  of  the  material 
as  possible  concentrated  in  the  ribs,  since  the  distribution 
of  the  stress  over  the  cross-section  is  thereby  simplified. 
For  such  columns,  it  is  therefore  common  to  connect  the  two 
ribs  by  short  plates,  usually  called  "batten  plates"  or  "tie 
plates,"  at  each  end  and  at  points  where  the  continuity  of  the 
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latticing  is  interrupted,  and  to  use  diagonal  bars  throughout  the 
remainder  of  the  column,  thus  connecting  the  two  ribs  by  a  form 
of  trueaing.  Such  a  column  is  shown  in  Fig.  225,  in  which  lattic- 
ing is  used  on  both  sides.  It  is  frequently  possible  to  use  plates 
on  one  side  of  the  column,  as  in  the  top  chords  shown  in  Fig.  221, 
B,  in  which  case  latticmg  should  be  employed  on  the  other  side. 
The  latticing  may  be  composed  of  flat  bars,  angles,  or  even  small 
channels  for  unusually  heavj'  columns,  and 
may  be  single  on  each  side,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  225,  or  double,  with  rivets  at  the 
points  of  intersection,  as  shown  by  Fig. 
226.  The  fact  that  the  strength  of  latticed 
colunms  is  largely  dependent  upon  the 
proper  design  of  the  latticing  requires  that 
the  proportioning  of  the  latticing  should 
be  as  carefully  studied  as  the  design  of  the 
main  cross-section.  Unfortunately  the  theo- 
retical treatment  of  such  details  is  more 
obscure  than  that  of  the  columns  them- 
selves. It  is  evident,  however,  that  if 
the    column    were    to    remain    absolutely 


Fio.  226. 


straight  under  loading,  no  latticing  would  be  needed,  and  the 
stress  in  such  lattice  bars  as  might  be  used  would  be  merely  the 
secondary  stress  due  to  the  shortening  of  the  column  as  a  whole 
and  the  consequent  distortion  of  the  lattice  bars.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  column  bends  somewhat  under  loading,  as  would 
probably  be  the  case  unless  the  column  were  of  very  short  length, 
bending    moment,    and    consequently    transverse    shear    would 
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occur,  which  would  cause  streBsee  in  the  lattice  bars,  and  if  the 
value  of  this  shear  can  be  determined  the  lattice  bars  may  be 
easily  proportioned.  The  magnitude  of  the  bending  moment  in 
ordinary  columns  of  the  limited  lengths  consistent  with  good 
practice  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  hnintentional  eccentricity  of 
the  load  due  to  the  initial  condition  of  the  column  with  respect  to 
its  straightness,  initial  stress,  or  homogeneity  of  material,  and 
cannot  be  determined.  It  may  be  estimated,  however,  to  con- 
form to  the  conditions  assumed  in  proportioning  the  column, 
thereby  securing  a  consistent  design,  by  deterniining  the  external 
shear  equivalent  to  the  bending  moment  which  causes  the  fibre 
stress  in  such  a  column  to  exceed  the  fibre  stress  in  a  abort 
prism,  and  assuming  the  lattice  bars  to  act  as  web  members  of 
a  truss  subjected  to  this  bending  moment.  Such  a  method,  while 
approximate,  is  perhaps  as  accurate  as  any  yet  derived,  and  will 
be  developed  to  correspond  to  the  bending  moment  obtained  by 
the  straight-line  formula.  For  other  formulas  a  similar  method 
may  be  adopted. 

Let  /=  fibre  stress  due  to  bending; 

U)=an  assumed  load  uniformly  distributed  and  applied  at 
right  angles  to  the  columh  axis; 

c==  distance  from  neutral  axis  to  extreme  fibre  of  column; 
Af =extemal  bending  moment  due  to  load  to; 

■S— maximum  external  shear; 

4  =  area  of  cross  section; 

/=moment  of  inertia  of  cross  section  about  proper  axis; 
r— radius  of  gyration  corresponding  to  /; 

L= unsupported  length  of  column. 

Assume  that  the  bending  moment  in  the  column  equals  that 
which  would  occur  if  the  column  were  loaded  imiformly  at  ri^t 
angles  to  its  axis  throughout  its  length  by  the  load  w  per  foot, 
this  giving  a  larger  shear  than  would  occur  with  any  other 
reasonable  assumption,  such,  for  example,  as  a  concentrated 
load  applied  at  the  centre. 

The  assumed  distribution  of  stress  over  the  cross-section  of 
the  column  corresponding  to  tlie  value  given  by  the  column 
formula  is  shown  by  Fig.  227,  from  which  it  is  evident  that 

/- 16,000-^. 
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But 


Also 


Hence 


-16,000- 


70i 


70L 


/- 

1  rof c 
8    ^r^  • 
1  i»if£__70i 
■  •     8    Ar"         I-  • 

=  (-)(dr)  „,  s-^-L,^{^). 

The  total  stress  in  a  lattice  bar,  if  single  latticing  is  used,  may 
now  be  taken  as  equal  to  one-half  the  product  of  i^and  the  cosecant 
of  the  angle  which  it  makes  with  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the 
column.  This  method  gives  the  stress  in  the  end  lattice  bars, 
but  it  is  common  to  use  the  same  size  bars  throughout  the  column. 
The  following  problem  illustrates  this  method : 


IllHIijiUJII 

AT 

^< 

J 

'+i+ 

J^C^ 

1 

1 

^]^.-^'.-^ 

Fio. 

B7. 

Fio. 

228. 

i  .  V-i 


Problem.     Detennine  stress  in  lattice  bars  for  the  15-iQ.  33  lb. 
channel  column  decdgned  in  Art.  144. 

Solution,    For  this  column  A^  19.8  sq.ins. 
r=  5.62  ins. 
9.5  , 


c- -^+3.4- 8.15  Ins. 
_280X19.8X5.«2^3^3„,^^ 


'•^  —  8.15 

If  the  column  is  single  latticed,  aa  ^own  in  Fig.  228,  this  shear  viQ 
be  equally  divided  between  two  bars,  and  the  actual  stress  in  each 

barwmbe-^X^^=2180  1bfl.  A  thickness  of  ^  the  distance  be- 
tween rivets,  would  require  these  bars  to  be  0.38  in.  thick,  hence  (-in. 
bars  would  be  sufficient  to  comply  with  this  condition.  A  width  of  2^ 
ins.  would  commonly  be  adopted  for  such  a  column,  hence  the  Btiess  in 

tfie  bar  would  equal  x.y.^ZSSO  lbs.  per  square  inch. 
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The  vslue  of  the  radius  of  gyration  for  a  rectangular  bar  of  widtli  b 

And  thickness  (=\-rj-=(\—=0.288(,     hence    -    for    such    a    bar 


0.2S8X3 

P 
the  allowable  unit  stress  would  be  -=16,000-9800=6200  Ibe.     The 

secondary  stress  In  bars  of  such  flat  dope  would  not  be  large,  but  will 
be  computed  in  order  that  its  effect  may  be  seen. 

The  direct  stress  in  the  chaonels— 12,600  lbs.  per  square  inch,  hence  the 
7.5X12  600 
reduction  in  the  distance  d  under  load  would  be  -'    ^^Lr-r-™  0.00315  in., 

therefore  the  length  of  the  lattice  bar  would  be  decreased  by  the  follow- 
ing amount : 


v'{13J)'+(7i)'- V(I3i)'+7.49685'- 0.001550  h)., 

which  corresponds  to  a  stress  of  3100  lbs.  per  square  inch.  The  maxi- 
mum  stress,  including  secondary  stress,  therefore  equals  5430  lbs.  per 
square  inch,  which  is  well  within  the  allowable  limit.  If  an  allowable 
unit  streas  in  the  lattice  bars  somewhat  higher  than  that  for  the  main 
section  be  considered  permissible,  the  stress  in  the  bars  nill  be  still 
more  on  the  safe  side.* 

If  the  load  be  intentionally  eccentric,  as  in  the  columns  treated 
later,  the  same  general  method  may  be  adopted,  the  excess  fibre 
stress  and  shear  corresponding  to  it  being  obtained  from  the 
formula  given  later  for  such  columns.  In  addition  to  designing 
the  lattice  bars  to  carry  the  stress  determined  by  this  method  it 
is  common  to  impose  certain  arbitrary  conditions  as  to  size  of 
bars  and  rivets.  The  following  clauses  from  the  "General  Speci- 
fications for  Steel  Railway  Bridges,"  published  by  the  American 
Railway  Engineering  Association,  are  typical  of  such  restrictions. 

"  The  minimum  width  of  lattice  bars  shall  be  2iina.  for  j^. 
rivets,  2{  ins.  for  f-in.  rivets,  and  2  ins.  if  8-in.  rivets  are  used. 
The  thickness  shall  not  be  less  than  one-fortieth  of  the  distance 
between  end  rivets  for  single  lattice,  and  one-sixtieth  for  double 
lattice.     Shapes  of  equivalent  strength  may  be  used. 

"  Five-eighths  inch  rivets  shall  be  used  for  latticing  flanges 
less  than  2)  ins.  wide,  and  ^-in.  for  flanges  from  2^  to  3^  ins. 
wide;  {-in.  rivets  shall  be  used  in  flanges  3^  ins.  and  over,  and 
lattice  bars  with  at  least  two  rivets  shall  be  used  for  flanges  over 
5  ins.  wide. 
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"  The  iiiclin&tion  of  lattice  bars  with  the  axis  of  the  member 
shall  not  be  less  than  45  degrees,  and  when  the  distance  between 
rivet  lines  in  the  flanges  is  more  than  15  ins.,  if  single  riveted 
bars  are  used,  the  lattice  shall  be  double  and  riveted  at  the  inter- 
section." 

The  tie  plates  at  the  ends  or  other  points  are  usually  pro- 
portioned by  empirical  methods.  The  common  rule  for  tie 
plates  on  main  members  is  to  make  the  length  of  end  plates  not 
less  than  the  distance  between  the  lines  of  rivets  comiecting 
them  to  the  flanges,  and  intermediate  plates  not  less  than  one- 
half  this  length.  Their  thickness  should  not  be  less  than  one- 
fiftieth  this  distance. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  thorough  investigation  of  steel 
columns  now  being  conducted  may  throw  further  light  on  the 
subject  of  proportioning  lattice  bare  and  other  column  details, 
the  importance  of  which  in  developing  the  full  strength  of  the 
columns  cannot  be  overestimated. 

In  a  latticed  column  it  is  evidently  essential  that  each  rib 
between  points  of  connection  of  the  lattice  bars  shall  be  strong 
enough  as  a  column  to  carry  its  share  of  the  total  load,  hence 
the  distance  apart  of  the  lattice  bars  when  measured  along  the 

rib  should  be  such  that  —  for  the  rib,  L  being  taken  as  the  distance 

between  latticing  rivets,  should  be  no  larger  than  the  corre- 
sponding term  for  the  whole  column;  this,  however,  is  seldom 
a  limiting  factor  in  the  deugn  of  the  latticing,  the  empirical  rule 
as  to  maximum  slope  of  the  lattice  bars  being  usually  sufficient  to 
cover  this  point. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  it  should  be  said  that  the 
columns  of  the  famous  Forth  Bridge,  the  longest  span  bridge  in 
the  world,  are  of  circular  section,  thus  requiring  no  lattice  bars  or 
diaphragms  and  forming  an  ideal  section  so  far  as  strength  is 
concerned.  These  columns,  however,  were  built  in  position, 
a  method  entirely  opposed  to  American  practice,  in  which  the 
columns  are  built  in  the  shops  of  the  fabricating  company  and 
shipped  intact  to  the  bridge  site,  a  method  which  limits  the  size 
of  the  column. 

146.  Rivet  Ktch.  The  rivet  pitch  in  "  built-up  "  columns 
should  be  small  enough  to  insure  that  wrinkling  of  the  different 
parts  between  the   rivets  should   not  occur,   and   to  properly 
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distribute  the  stress  throughout  the  croae-eection  at  the  ends 
and  at  intermediate  points  where  concentrated  loads  may  be 
applied.  The  common  rule  is  to  use  no  spacing  along  the  column 
axis  greater  than  6  ins.  or  16  times  the  thickness  of  the  thinnest 
connected  piece,  and  to  use  at  the  ends  and  other  points  of 
application  of  the  load  a  maximum  pitch  of  four  times  the 
diameter  of  the  rivet  for  a  length  equal  to  one  and  one-half 
times  the  maximum  width  of  the  member.  If  the  bending 
moment  carried  by  the  column  is  large,  as  may  be  the  case  if 
loads  of  considerable  eccentricity  are  applied,  the  rivet  pitch 
should  be  investigated  by  the  methods  used  ior  plate  girders. 

147.  Eccentric  Forces.  If  the  resultant  stress  on  any 
cross-section  of  a  bar  does  not  pass  through  its  centre  of 
gravity,  the  force  is  said  to  be  eccentric.  The  effect  of  eccen- 
tric application  of  the  load  is  to  subject  the  section  to  a 
combination  of  direct  stress  and  bending  moment  and  to  cause 
a  maximum  fibre  stress  considerably  greater  than  would  other- 
wise be  the  case.  Such  a  loading  should  be  avoided  if  possible. 
A  similar  condition  arises  if  the  resultant  force  on  the  cross-sec- 
tion is  due  to  a  direct  force  acting  at  the  centre  of  gravity  and  a 
bending  moment  due  to  transverse  flexure  instead  of  eccentricity; 
and  the  two  cases  may  be  treated  in  the  same  manner. 

General  equations  for  the  fibre  stress  at  any  point  of  a  cross- 
section  of  any  shape  due  to  a  combination  of  direct  stress  and 
bending  moment  arc  complicated  and  will  not  be  given  here,  the 
reader  being  referred  for  a  complete  treatment  of  the  subject  to 
a  paper  by  Professor  Lewis  J.  Johnson 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Am;  Soc.  T^i!     T 

C.  E.,  Vol.  LVI,  June,  1906. 

The  usual  problem,  that  of  deter- 
mining the  extreme  fibre  stress  on  a 
symmetrical  cross-section  of  a  straight 
bar,  may  be  accomplished  as  follows: 
Consider  first  a  straight  bar  subjected 
to   a  resultant   thrust,  acting  parallel  h 

to  its  axis  but  not  applied  at  the  centre  "^ll!l^?i^"* 

of   gravity  of   the   cross-sectioa;    and  p,Q,  229. 

consider  the  bar  to  be  so  short  that 

column  action  may  be  disregarded.  Let  the  cross-eection  and 
point  of  application  of  the  load  be  as  shown  in  Fig.  229. 


..:..iL.. 
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H^ 
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Let  Y  =the  vertical  component  in  lbs.  of  a  resultant  thrust 

acting  at  point  a. 
A  •=  area  of  cross-section  in  Bq.ina. 
/ft = moment  of  inertia  of  cross-section  about  axis  hh. 
/«=  moment  of  inertia  of  cross-section  about  axis  w. 
/  =  compressive  fibre  stress  at  any  corner  (extreme  fibre 

with  respect  to  both  axes) . 

Then  /-A±277*277- 

The  last  two  terms  of  this  equation  give  the  fibre  stress  due  to 
the  beading  moment  resulting  from  the  eccentric  applbation  of 
the  load.  If  the  piece  be  subjected  to  a  direct  axial  thrust  and 
transverse  loads,  the  same  equ&tion  would  apply,  but  Vx  and 
Vy  would  have  to  be  replaced  by  Af  j,  and  M,  respectively,  the 
bending  moments  due  to  transverse  loads  acting  in  planes  hh  and 
w,  respectively. 

The  proper  sign  to  use  for  the  last  two  terms  may  be  deter- 
mined from  the  character  of  the  bending  moment  for  the  cor- 
ner under  consideration,  with  respect  to  the  hh  and  vv  axes;  e.g., 
for  the  compression  at  corner  e  the  equation  would  be 
V     Vxb     Vyd 
J    A     21,      2/a  • 

Ordinarily  if  an  eccentric  load  is  used,  it  is  applied  in  one 
of  the  principal  axes,  in  which  case  the  expression  for  /  would 
include  but  two  terms.  If  the  applied  force  be  a  pull  instead 
of  a  thrust,  the  saipe  equation  holds,  but  a  positive  result  would 
give  the  tensile  fibre  stresB. 

The  serious  effect  of  an  eccentric  load  may  be  readily  deter- 
mined by  considering  the  crose-aection  of  one  of  the  columns 
designed  in  Art.  144.  Suppose  for  example  that  the  resultant 
force  on  the  cross-section  of  the  column  shown  in  Fig.  224,  instead 
of  being  applied  at  the  centre  of  gravity  be  applied  at  a  point 
two  inches  to  the  right  of  axis  vv  and  two  inches  above  axis  cl. 
The  compressive  stress  in  the  column  will  then  evidently  be  a 
maximum  at  the  corner  marked  x,  and  will  be  given  by  the  fol- 
lowing equation: 

430,000    430.000X2X9     430,00QX(2-1.30)  X(9.Q-1.30) 
■'      33.47  1177  "*"  1531 

-20,900  lbs. 
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If  the  load  were  to  be  applied  at  the  centre  of  gravity,  the 
correspooding  fibre  stress  would  be  12,800  lbs.,  hence  the  eccen- 
tricity produces  an  excess  fibre  stress  of  approximately  63%. 

148.  Effwt  of  Combined  Flexure  and  Thrust.  While 
eccentricity  of  load  increases  materially  the  maximum  stress  on  a 
column,  it  is  frequently  necessary  or  convenient  to  resort  to  this 
method  of  loading,  such  for  example  being  the  case  with  a  building 
cotumn  supporting  a  crane-runway  girder  on  a  side  bracket. 
Transverse  flexure  also  occurs  frequently;  it  is  always  present  in 
a  horizontal  strut,  such  as  a  bridge  chord,  where  its  own  weight 
may  cause  a  considerable  bending  moment;  it  is  also  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  design  of  a  top  chord  of  a  deck  bridge  when 
used  to  support  the  track  ties  directly.  It  is  important,  therefore, 
to  be  able  to  determine  the  maximum  stress  under  such  con- 
ditions. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  which  follows,  while  not  exact, 
is  frequently  used  and  gives  a  reasonable  working  method.  The 
nomenclature  refers  to  the  cross-section  of  the  column  at  the 
centre  of  the  unsupported  length,  at  which  point  maximum 
transverse  deflection  would  occur. 

Let  M = initial  bending  moment  at  section  due  either  to  trans- 
verse loads  or  initial  eccentricity. 

Af  1  =  bending  moment  at  section  after  column  has  deflected, 

P  =resultant  force  on  section  acting  parallel  to  the 
column  axis. 

L    =  unsupported  length  of  column, 

d    =  transverse  deflection  of  column  under  load. 

/    =Bfibre  stress  in  column  due  to  bending  moment. 

8     >=  maximum  fibre  stress  in  column. 

c     =a  constant. 

y  =  distance  from  centre  of  gravity  of  section  to  extreme 
fibre. 

Now  Mi=M+P3;  hence  the  solution  of  the  problem  requires 
the  determination  of  S.  From  the  discussion  of  column  formulas 
it  is  evident  that  d  cannot  be  accurately  determined  for  columns 
of  the  lengths  ordinarily  used  in  practice,  since  it  is  partially  due 
to  variation  in  the  initial  condition  of  the  column  and  to  unin- 
tentional eccentricity  of  application  of  the  load.  For  the  case 
under    consideration,    however,   assuming  that   the    column    is 
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stressed  only  to  a  reasonable  working  unit  stress,  tlie  larger  part 
of  the  deSectioD  is  due  to  the  bending  moment  M.  If  it  be 
assumed  that  the  deflection  of  a  column  such  as  this  may  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  the  fibre  stress  by  formulas  of  the  same 
general  fonn  as  those  for  the  deflection  of  a  beam,  the  following 
equation  may  be  written: 


■■•  ^=[-(e(f )](0' 


/= 
I-- 

'      cE 

_4 

For  a  beam  supported  at  ends  and  loaded  uniformly  —=75. 

For  a  column  it  is  common  to  assume  — "TTi'  g''^'^  the  fol- 
lowing equation  in  which  the  last  term  in  the  denominator  is 
small  and  may  often  be  ignored: 

P        My 

10^: 

The  actual  fibre  stress  should  not  exceed  that  obtained  by 
applying  formula  (22)  or  such  other  column  formula  aa  may  be 
specified,  being  computed  about  the  other  axis. 

A  similar  expression  may  be  derived  for  a  tension  piece  if 
the  sign  of  the  last  term  in  the  denominator  be  changed. 

149.  BuUding  Columns  under  Eccentric  Loads.  The  follow- 
ing  discussion  shows  a  method  of  computing  the  bending 
moment  due  to  an  eccentric  load  applied  to  a  column  of  a  one- 
story  building  by  a  traveling  crane  running  on  a  track  supported 
by   brackets. 

If  the  column  be  assumed  as  pin  ended  the  curve  of  bending 
moments  will  be  as  shown  in  Fig.  230.    The  column  is  held  at 
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Fm.  230.— Curve  of 
Bending  Momenta. 
Eccentrically  Loaded 
Column. 


the  top  by  connection  to  the  truss  and  at  the  bottom  by  friction 

at  the  base  and  foundation  bolts,  hence  the  bending  moment, 

Px,   of  the   eccentric   load   is  resisted  by 

horizontal  forces  at  the  ends  of  the  column 

which  form  a  couple  the  value  of  which  ia 

also  Px.    The  maximum  bending  moment 

occuFB  at  the  load  and  depends  upon  the 

height  at  which  the  latter  is  plac»l.     The 

maximum  possible  value  is  evidently  Px, 

which  would   occur  with  the  load  at  either 

end  of  the  column.     The  curve  of  moments 

is  represented  as  changing  suddenly  at  the 

point   of   application  of   the  load;    this  is 

not  strictly  correct,  however,  since  such  a 

condition  could  not  actually  occur   if   the 

load  were   applied    to   a   bracket,  as    the 

latter  would  distribute  its    bending  effect 

by  means  of  the  rivets  connecting  it  to 

the  column. 

It  is  seldom  that  such  columns  need  to  be  treated  aa  pin 
ended,  since  the  ends  are  usually  partially  if  not  completely  fixed. 
The  effect  of  fixing  the  ends  is  to  reduce  the  bending  moments 
considerably. 

ColunuiB  in  high  buildings  are  often  eccentrically  loaded  and 
must  be  carefully  studied.  As  such  columns  are  usually 
continuous  over  a  number  of  stones,  and  held  more  or  less  rigidly 
at  each  floor  by  the  floor-beam  connections  or  by  wind  bracing, 
this  problem  is  a  difficult  one  to  treat  mathematically  and  will 
not  be  considered  at  thb  point. 

160.  Design  of  Cast-iron  Columns.  The  design  of  a  cast-iron 
column  differs  somewhat  from  that  of  a  steel  column,  hence 
the  following  treatment  of  hollow  circular  cast-iron  columns  under 
eccentric  load  is  appended. 

Mode  of  Procedure.  1st.  Design  the  column  for  its  direct 
load  assuming  a  reasonable  unit  stress. 

2d.  Make  the  metal  sufficiently  thick  to  ensure  a  good 
casting.  A  thickness  of  1  in.  should,  in  general,  he  used, 
although  in  exceptional  cases  f-in,  or  thmner  metal  may  be 
pemiitted. 

3d.  Compute  the  maximum  fibre  stress  in  the  column  at 
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designed  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  requirements.  In 
this, computation  any  reasonable  eccentricity  of  the  load  must 
be  considered. 

4th.  If  the  fibre  stress  thus  obtained  differs  too  much  from 
the  aUowable  stress,  revise  the  computation. 

The  following  method  illustrates  the  design  of  sucn  a  column, 
and  shows  a  method  of  determining  the  eccentricity. 

Assume  beams  A  and  B,  Fig.  231,  to  each  have  alive  reaction 
of  10,000  lbs.,  a  dead  reaction  of  5000  lbs.,  and  to  be  12  ins.  wide. 
Then  the  maximum  load  on  the  column  =  80,000- lbs.  Assuming 
a  unit  stress  of  4000  lbs.  for  a  trial  section  gives  20.0  sq.ins.  A 
column  8  ins.  in  external  diameter  and  of  one  inch  material  has  an 
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area  of  22.0  sq.ins.  and  will  do  for  a  trial  section.  Since  it  is 
possible  that  one  of  the  beams  may  be  fully  loaded  and  the  other 
only  partially  loaded,  it  is  evident  that  the  resultant  of  the  loads 
on  the  column  may  not  act  through  its  centre  of  gravity,  and  that 
in  consequence  the  column  will  be  eccentrically  loaded.  The 
maximum  eccentricit>  will  occur  when  one  of  the  beams,  say 
beam  A,  has  its  full  live  load,  and  the  other  is  unloaded.  The 
loading  will  then  be  as  shown  in  Fig.  232,  and  the  resultant  will 
act  at  a  distance  from  the  line  of  action  of  the  centre  load  equal 

to  a:-^'^=0.14x,  and  will  have  a  value  of  70,000  lbs.    The 

total  load  in  this  c»se  is  less  than  the  maximum,  but  the  effect  of 
the  eccentricity  may  be  sufEcient  to  make  this  the  critical  case. 
In  order  to  obtain  the  actual  eccentricity  it  is  necessary  to 
ascertain  the  value  of  x.  This  involves  the  design  of  the  column 
cap,  and  the  location  of  the  line  of  action  of  the  resultant  reaction 
on  each  beam.     This  latter  cannot  be  ascertained  with  exactness, 
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aioce  its  distribution  would  depend  upon  the  relative  elasticity 
of  the  beam,  column,  and  column  cap,  and  upon  the  crushing 
strength  of  the  wood.  If  the  beam,  cap  and  column  were  to  be 
perfectly  rigid,  then  the  reaction  on  each  beam  would  be  distrib- 
uted uniformly  over  its  bearing  surface;  on  the  other  hand  if  the 
column  and  cap  were  to  be  rigid  and  the  beam  elastic,  the  ten- 
dency would  be  to  throw  all  the  pressure  to  the  edge  of  the  cap, 
and  to  make  that  the  point  of  application  of  the  resultant.  This 
latter  condition  could,  however,  not  really  be  reached,  since  the 
wood  would  be  crushed  at  the  point  of  bearing,  which  would 
relieve  the  pressure  there  and  distribute  it  over  a  greater  length 
oi  beam.  The  true  position  of  the  resultant  is  evidently  some- 
where between  the  centre  of  bearing  and  the  edge  of  the  cap. 

To  design  the  cap  and  determine  the  position  of  the  resultant 
reaction  let  the  following  assumptions  be  made: 

iat.  Pressure  varies  uniformly  from  a  maximum  at  edge  of 
cap  to  zero  at  end  of  beam. 

2d.  Pressure  at  edge  of  cap  under  maximum  load  equals 
allowable  crushing  strength  of  the  wood  across  the  grain,  which 
may  be  assumed  as  350  lbs.  per  sq.in.  for 
yellow  pine  beams,  or  4200  lbs.  per  lineal 
inch  for  a  12-in.  beam.  Fig.  233  shows  the  k„....|— 
distribution  of  pressure  at  the  end  of  one  of  ^^ 
the  beams  based  upon  the  assumption  just  p,g  233. 

made.    The  distance  d  may  be  determined 
by   dividing  the   maximum   beam   reaction  by    one-half    the 
allowable  crushing  strength  per  Uneal  inch.     For  the  case  under 
consideration,  this  gives  7^"  approximately. 

The  value  of  x  is 

l}"  +  l"  +  (i)C7n  =  7.5". 

The  eccentricity  under  the  partial  loading  is  then  (7.5)(0.14)=' 
1.05  ins.  The  eccentricity  due  to  bending  of  the  column  will  be 
neglected  here,  as  being  an  unnecessary  refinement  for  a 
material  as  variable  as  cast  iron,  hence  the  fibre  stress  due  to  the 
eccentricity  will  be 

^41^^-2140  lbs. 
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To  determine  whetber  tlje  column  is  safe  this  eccentric  stress 
should  be  added  to  the  m&ximum  stress  due  to  the  direct  load  as 
determined  by  the  column  formula,  and  the  sum  should  not  exceed 
the  allowable  unit  stress  in  a  short  column.  If  formula  (27)  be 
applied,  the  maximum  fibre  stress  due  to  direct  load  is  given  by 
the  expression  j 

1 
,    />  ,  32L     70,000  , 


d  22 


-+- 


The  eccentric  stress  added  to  this  gives  a  total  of  5990  lbs., 
which  is  less  than  6100  Ibsj,  the  allowable  unit  streaa  by  the 
formula  for  short  columns,  hence  the  column  has  an  area  that  is 
only  slightly  in  excess  of  the  required  amount  and  may  be  used. 

161.  Dttign  of  Iron  and  Steel  Tension  ICembers.  The  design 
of  tension  members  involves  little  more  than  the  selection  of 
bars  with  sufficient  net  area  to  carry  the  total  stress  without 
exceeding  the  allowable  unit  stress.  Steel  or  iron  tension  mem- 
bers may  be  divided  into  two  general  types:  viz.,  solid  bars 
rectangular  or  circular  in  cross-section,  and  built-up  members 
composed  of  structural  shapes  riveted  together.  Solid  bare  are 
used  generally  in  pin  trusses  for  diagonals  and  bottom  chord 
members,  and  in  Howe  trusses  tor  verticals.  Built-up  members 
are  generally  employed  for  tension  members  in  riveted  trusses 
and  for  the  end  hangers  in  pin  trusses. 

Of  the  first  type  of  member  the  eye  bar  shown  in  Fig.  234  is 
used  most  commonly.     Such  bars  are  made  by  most  of  the  large 

Fio.  234. 

steel  manufacturers  and  are  fully  described  in  their  handbooks. 
The  heads  of  these  bars  are  designed  so  that  the  bar  if  tested 
to  destruction,  will  fail  in  the  body  rather  than  in  the  head, 
and  the  engineer  should  specify  that  full-sized  tests  should  give 
this  result  and  not  attempt  to  proportion  the  heads.  In  deter- 
mining clearance,  the  dimensions  of  the  heads  given  by  the 
makers  may  be  used,  noting  that  the  diameter  of  the  head  de- 
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pends  upon  the  size  of  pin  hole.  Eye-bars  msy  be  manufactured 
to  any  thicknese  above  the  minimmii  size  quoted  by  the  makers, 
but  a  thickness  above  2  ina.  should  not  generally  be  employed, 
since  such  thick  bars  are  not  likely  to  be  of  the  best  material. 
A  good  rule  to  observe  in  selecting  bars  is  to  keep  the  thick- 
neea  between  one-sixth  and  one-third  the  width.  Eye-bars  are 
generally  used  in  pairs,  educe  an  odd  number  of  bars  would  give  a 

/  Fia.  23S. 

poor  arrangement  on  the  pin.  For  counters,  adjustable  eye-bars 
such  as  those  shown  in  Fig.  235  may  be  used,  the  two  bars  being 
connected  by  a  tumbuckle  or  sleeve  nut;  iron  rods  with  loops 
formed  by  welding  such  as  those  shown  in  Fig.  236  may  be 


ir-TM&r^  ^c^i) 


Fig.  336. 

used  if  the  counter  stresses  are  small.     For  the  verticals  of  Howe 

trusses  iron  rods,  with  screw  ends  fastened  by  nuts  bearmg  on 

washers  supported  by  the  top  chord,  are  generally  employed. 

In  proportioning  adjustable  members  allowance  must  be  made 


f ; 

r----    -1 
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=  o  •  o  a,-               1 

for  the  decrease  in  section  due  to  the  screw  threads.  It  is  usually 
advisable  to  upset  the  screw  end,  that  is,  to  make  it  of  larger 
diameter  than  the  body  of  the  bar,  so  as  to  give  sufficient  area  at 
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tiie  root  of  the  thread  to  make  the  bar  aa  Btrong  there  as  else- 
where. For  short  rods,  however,  the  tabor  coat  involved  in  this 
procesB  may  be  greater  than  the  saving  of  material  would  warrant. 
Riveted  tension  pieces  may  be  made  of  various  sections. 
Figs.  237  to  241  inclusive  show  typical  members,  and  need 
no  explanation.  While  these  members  do  not  need  latticing 
or  tie  plates  to  keep  the  separate  parts  from  buckling,  some 
connection  between  them  should  be  used  to  make  the  different 
parte  act  together.  The  design  of  these  details  must  be  left 
to  the  judgment  of  the  engineer. 

Ptoblsm  60a.  Design  the  vertical  tniBs  members  of  thia  single  track 
bridge  with  no  counters,  using  channelB;  make  aUowanoe  for  reversal  of 
stress  according  to  the  following  rule: 

MembeiB  subject  to  alternate  Btresses  of  tension  and  compression 
shall  be  proportioned  for  the  streeses  giving  the  largest  section,  assum- 
ing each  stress  to  be  increased  by  50  per  cent,  of  tlie  smaller. 

Dead  load  on  top  chord,  1000  lbs.  per  foot. 

live  load  on  top  chord,  Cooper's  E60  locomotive. 

Use  for  impact.  Formula  7. 


^\NNI^/I/^^ 


CHAPTER  XII 

PIN  AND  RIVETED  TRUSS  JOINTS 

162.  Bridge  Pins  Described.  A  bridge  pin  may  be  considered 
as  a  large  rivet  which  has  to  carry  bending  moment  as  well  as 
shear  and  bearing.  The  diEference  between  a  bridge  pin  and  a 
rivet  is  due  to  construction.  A  rivet  is  driven  while  red  hot, 
and  is  then  headed,  usually  under  a  high  pressure,  so  that  it 
completely  (ills  its  hole  and  binds  together  so  tightly  the  different 
pieces  through  which  it  passes  that  there  is  little,  if  any,  oppor- 
tunity for  it  to  become  distorted  through  bending.  A  bridge 
pin,  on  the  other  hand,  is  always  made  somewhat  smaller  than 
the  pin  hole,  and  the  attempt  is  not  made  to  hold  together 
tightly  by  the  pin  the  members  coming  on  it,  hence  it  can  bend 
and  must  be  designed  to  resist  bending  moment  as  well  as 
shear.  It  must  also  have  sufficient  bearing  area  on  each  con- 
nected piece  to  make  it  safe  against  failure  by  crushing  of  either 
pin  or  member,  this  latter  frequently  being  secured  by  increasing 
the  thickness  of  the  member  by  the  addition  of  a  plate  or  plates 
rather  than  by  an  increase  in  the  diameter  of  the  pin. 

163.  Arrangement  of  Members  60  Pin.  The  actual  design 
of  a  pin  as  carried  out  in  practice  is  a  very  simple  process  after 
the  arrangement  of  the  different  members  upon  the  pin  is  once 
satisfactorily  accomplished.  To  properly  arrange  the  members 
is,  however,  a  somewhat  complicated  problem,  since  the  arrange- 
ment on  one  pin  cannot  be  worked  out  independently,  but  must 
be  studied  with  due  regard  to  its  effect  upon  the  other  parts  of 
the  truss. 

The  following  rules  should  be  observed  in  arranging  the  dif- 
ferent members: 

1st.  Allow  sufficient  clearance.  This  is  extremely  important, 
since  insufficient  clearance  gives  trouble  in  erection.  For  trusses 
of  ordmary  spans,  the  heads  of  all  eye-bars  coming  on  the  pin 
should  be  assumed  as  ^  in.  thicker  than  their  normal  thickness 
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and  the  total  clearance  between  riveted  members  should  be  at 
least  one-half  inch.  Fig.  242  shows  the  method  of  providing 
clearance  in  a  simple  case. 

Distance  "  a "  =distance  between   chord   webs,  should,   (or 
case  shown,  be  made 

13J+2Cli")+2(6)+i-18". 


Fig.  242. 


If  rivets  are  coimtersunk,  this  dbtance  may  be  reduced  by 
1}  in.  If  rivet  heads  are  flattened  or  are  countersunk  but  not 
chipped  the  distance  between  channels  may  be  varied  accordingly. 
(Note  that  rivet  heads  if  countersunk  but  not  chipped  usually 
project  i  in,  above  the  surface  and  that  rivet  heads  are  frequently 
flattened  without  being  countersunk,  so  that  they  project  but 
J  in.  above  the  surface.) 
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2cl.  Airaoge  eye  bare  so  that  their  centre  lines  will  be  parol* 
lei  or  nearly  so  with  the  centre  line  of  the  truss.  It  is  seldom 
possible  if  compact  joints  and  small  pins  are  to  be  obtained  to 
follow  this  rule  very  closely,  but  it  is  common  to  specify  that 
no  bar  shall  deviate  from  the  centre  line  of  the  truss  by  more 
than  -ff  in.  per  foot  in  length  of  the  bar.  In  cases  where  a  greater 
allowance  tbui  this  is  necessary  the  bar  should  be  bent  to  the 
proper  slope  before  being  annealed. 

As  it  is  sometimes  difBcult  to  arrange  the  different  members 
8o  that  all  the  above  conditions  will  be  observed,  the  student 
is  advised  to  lay  out  to  a  large  scale,  say  li  in.=l  ft.,  the  different 
joints  of  each  chord.  The  distance  apart  of  the  various  joints 
should  also  be  plotted  to  scale,  but  this  scale  may  be  much  smaller 
than  the  scale  of  details.  The  different  members  can  then  be 
drawn  from  joint  to  joint  and  the  deviation  from  the  centre  line 
can  be  determined  by  scale.  This  method  is  indicated  in  Fig. 
243  for  two  joints  of  a  bottom  chord.    To  carry  out  the  method 
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completely  the  chord  should  be  drawn  on  a  sheet  of  BufR- 
cient  length  to  show  all  the  jointe,  or  if  the  tnias  is  symmetrical, 
all  the  joints  up  to  and  including  the  centre  joint,  and  the  top 
chord  should  be  plotted  above  the  bottom  chord  in  a  similar 
manner. 

It  will  be  noticed  that,  in  order  to  secure  the  above  arrange- 
ment, the  channel  flanges  may  have  to  be  cut  away.  This  is 
undesirable,  but  is  frequently  necessary  in  order  to  avoid  the 
necessity  of  using  a  pin  of  large  diameter.  If  this  is  done,  the 
channels  should  be  reinforced  by  web  plates  extending  throughout 
the  distance  over  which  the  flanges  are  cut,  unless  the  channel 
weba  alone  without  the  flanges  are  of  su6Scient  strength  to  carry 
the  compression.  In  investigating  this  case  in  a  compression 
member,  the  column  formula  should  be  applied,  using  for  the 
unsupported  length  the  distance  from  the  centre  of  pin  hole  to 
the  first  row  of  rivets  beyond  the  point  where  the  flanges  are  cut. 
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164.  Hffinimiiiii  Sze  of  Pin&  Before  it  is  poeaible  to  com- 
plete the  arrangeinent  of  the  various  members,  it  is  necessary 
to  m&ke  some  assumption  aa  to  the  size  of  the  pins,  since  it  ia 
usually  necessary  to  add  pin  plates  to  the  riveted  members  either 
for  the  purpose  of  etrengthening  the  member  against  crushing 
on  the  pin,  or  to  make  up  for  the  area  taken  out  by  the  pin  hole, 
since  the  pin,  unlike  a  rivet,  does  not  completely  fill  the  hole  and 
hence  cannot  be  counted  upon  to  cany  compression.  To  deter- 
mine the  size  approximately  requires  some  experience;  the 
lowest  limit  is,  however,  usually  fixed  by  the  width  of  the  widest 
eye-bar  connected  to  the  pin  as  shown  below. 

Let  j^=allowable  bearing  stress  per  squaxe  inch  on  pm. 
/( =  allowable  tension  stress  per  square  inch  in  bar, 
ui=width  of  widest  bar  coming  on  the  pin, 
f =thickneBB  of  same  bar. 
d=diameter  of  the  pin. 
Then 

/t(ft= bearing  value  of  the  bar  on  the  pin, 
and 

/iw(=tenBile  strength  of  the  bar. 

Putting  these  equal  gives 

Therefore,  ^^J, 

'ft 

For  example  if  /i-16,000,  /fr-=24,000,  and  the  width  of  the 
widest  bar  coming  on  the  pin  is  6  in.,  the  diameter  of  Uie  pin 

should  be  assumed  as  not  less  than  4.0  in.  in  diameter.  Whether 
it  should  be  assumed  as  larger  is  a  matter  which  can  only  be 
estimated  by  experience,  but  it  should  be  noted  that  it  is  wiser 
to  assume  the  pin  too  tmall  rather  than  too  large,  since,  in  the 
former  case,  pin  plates,  which  are  somewhat  thicker  than  are 
needed,  will  be  selected  at  first  and  these  may  be  easily  reduced 
in  thickness  if  it  be  found  that  the  diameter  of  the  pin  should  be 
lai^er  than  that  assumed.  The  only  exception  to  the  statement 
"  that  it  is  usually  on  the  safe  side  to  assume  the  pin  too  small " 
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is  when  a  reinforcing  plate  is  not  needed  to  increase  the  bearing 
resiBtance  on  the  pin,  but  is  required  to  make  up  for  reduction 
in  section  by  the  pin  hole.  This  sometimes  happens  near  the 
centre  of  the  top  chord  of  a  simple  truss,  but  in  arranging  the 
members  on  a  pin  it  is  Tvise  to  always  allow  for  at  least  one  pin 
plate  upon  the  chord  at  every  joint;  a  j-in.  plate  if  rivets  do  not 
require  comitersinking,  and  a  ^in.  plate  if  the  clearance  is  so 
small  as  to  make  countersinking  necessary. 

165.  Stresses  Causing  TtfflTimi.iii  Uoment  and  Shear.  After 
the  arrangement  of  the  members  is  satisfactorily  accomplished 
it  is  necessary  to  compute  the  maximum  stresses  which  act 
simultaneously  on  each  pin,  and  which  seem  likely  to  produce 
critical  bending  moments  and  shears. 

In  order  to  obtain  these  simtdtaneous  stresses  it  is  some- 
times necessary  to  calculate  anew  the  stresses  in  a  number  ot 
bars  under  the  loading  which  produces  the  maximum  in  one  of 
them.    For  example,  for  the  truss  shown  in  Fig.  244,  the  maximum 
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moment  on  pin  L^  may  occur  under  the  loading  which  produces 
maximum  stress  in  chord  LiLz,  di^onal  U1L3,  or  chord  JjiLg, 
hence  it  becomes  necessary  to  compute  the  stress  in  the  bars 
connected  by  pin  L3  under  all  of  these  conditions  of  loading. 

In  all  cases  it  is  the  horizontal  and  vertical  components  of 
the  stresses  which  are  desired,  and  the  results  should  be  checked 
by  noting  whether  the  pin  is  in  equilibrium  under  the  action  of 
these  components,  that  is,  whether  21ff=0  and  SV=0.  There 
is  one  point  here  which  may  cause  trouble.  The  floor  beam 
in  an  ordinary  bridge  is  frequently  connected  to  the  post  above 
the  pin,  hence  the  post  stress  which  reaches  the  pin  is  not  the 
stress  in  the  post  as  a  whole,  but  is  the  stress  in  the  post  below 
the  floor  beam.  To  avoid  confusion,  no  attention  should  bo 
paid  to  the  actual  stress  in  the  post,  whether  the  floor  beam  is 
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above  or  below  the  pin,  but  the  Btreas  coming  to  the  pin  from  the 
post  should  be  placed  equal  to  the  vertical  compoaeut  of  the 
diagonal  streaa.  After  the  stresses  are  found,  it  is  desirable 
to  make  sketches  for  each  joint  showing  the  stresses  in  the  bars 
meeting  at  the  joint. 

166.  Computation  of  ICazimmn  Moment  and  Shear.  The 
next  step  is  to  determine  the  maximum  bending  moment  and 
shear  on  the  pin  for  each  loading.  This  can  best  be  accomplished 
for  the  moment  by  plotting  the  curves  of  vertical  and  horizon- 
tal moments,  and  determining  by  inspection  or  trial  the  section 
where  the  maximum  resultant  moment  occurs.  This  resultant 
can  be  determined  with  sufficient  accuracy  by  graphical  methods, 
since  its  value  equals  that  of  the  hypothenuse  of  a  right-angled 
triangle,  the  sides  of  which  equ^  the  vertical  and  horizontal 
moments  respectively. 

It  is  seldom  that  the  maximum  shear  needs  to  be  carefully 
figured,  since  ordinarily  the  bending  moment  determines  the  size 
of  the  pin.  The  shearing  stress  should  always  be  investigated, 
however,  and  in  doubtful  cases  its  maximum  value  determined 
by  the  method  given  above  for  bending  moment. 

If  the  size  of  the  pin  as  computed  differs  materially  from 
that  assumed,  the  thickness  of  the  pin  plates  should  be  investi- 
gated and  revised  if  necessary.  This  should  not  be  done  too 
hastily,  however,  since  it  is  customary  to  use  but  few  different 
sized  pins,  in  a  truss,  and  it  may  happen  that  the  pin  as  com- 
puted may  not  be  the  one  which  it  b  finally  decided  to  use. 
Examples  of  piri  computation  wiD  now  be  given. 

Ifi7.  Computation  of  a  Top  Chord  Pin  for  Truss  Siown  in 
Fig.  245. 

Problem.  Determine  the  size  of  pin  and  thickness  of  bearing  area 
of  chord  and  vertical  at  joint  Uz,  using  following  allowable  unit  stresses: 

Bearing  on  pin,  22,000  lbs.  per  square  inch, 
Bending  on  pin,  22,500  Ibe.  per  square  inch. 
Shear  on  cross-section,  10,000  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

iSoIuJwm.  For  this  pin  the  only  loading  which  needs  to  be  considered 
is  that  which  produces  the  maximum  stress  in  diagonal  [73L3.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  the  top  chord  is  continuous  at  the  joint,  and  spliced 
elsewhere  as  shown.  This  is  incotisistent  with  the  theory  upon  which 
the  computation  of  triua  atreases  is  based,  but  is  the  common  practice 
and  probably  does  not  affect  the  stresses  materially,  while  it  simplifies 
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greatly  the  eonBtruction.    Under  this  ctHuUtion  the  duty  of  this  pio 
ia  to  connect  the  diagonal  to  the  top  chord  and  vertical,  the  horizontal 


■M  oppoaita  pace.) 

component  of  the  diagonal  stress  being  tranamitted  by  the  pin  to  the 
choid,  and  the  vertical  component  to  the  post.  The  actual  stress  in  the 
chord,  therefore,  is  not  an  element  in  the  pin  design,  and  needs  to  be 
Ui  considered    only    in    investigating    the 

strength  of  the  chord  at  tlie  cn»»-«ectJon 
through  the  pin  hole.  Fig.  246  shows 
the  maximum  stress  in  the  diagonal  with 
its  vertical  and  horizontal  components. 

The  allowable  unit  stresses  of  16,000 
lbs.  per  square  inch  t«iaion,  and  22,000 
lbs.  per  square  inch  bearing  give  for  the 
minimum  size  pin  required  for   bearing 

on  the  a-ia.  diagonal  bar,  — X6"-4.36". 

Since  the  atreas  in  the  diagonal  is  large 
the  size  of  pin  which  will  be  assumed  in  determining  bearing  areas 
will  be  taken  as  somewhat  larger  than  the  minimum  size,  or  say  Si  in. 
The  bearing  area  required  by  this  assumption  may  then  l>e  computed, 
by  Bsauming  the  stress  to  be  distributed  uniformly  over  a  surface  equal 
to  the  plane  diametrical  section  of  the  pin. 

Total  thickness  of  bearing  required  on  chord 
__J96,000__ 
22,000  X5i" 
Total  thickness  of  bearing  required  ou  vertical 
243,000 


Fig.  246. 


22,000  X5i" 


=  2.10". 
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In  order  to  obtdn  these  thiclmeeaea  It  Is  necessaiy  to  add  a  H  in.  pin 
plate  to  each  half  of  the  vertical.  The  chord  thicloiesa  need  not  be  tn> 
creased  for  bearing,  but  a  plate  should  be  added  to  make  up  for  the 
reduGtum  in  area  due  to  the  pin  hole.    This  reduction 

-51X1}- 9.2  sq.ins. 

A  22"XA"pia  plate  on  each  rib  of  the  chord  ^ves  a  net  area  fA 
16iXi— 14.7  Bq.ins.,  which  is  ample.  A  thinner  plate  should  not  be 
BSBumed,  sbce  the  rivets  may  have  to  be  countersunk,  and  It  la 
Inadvisable  to  countersink  |-in.  rivets  in  a  plate  thinner  than  -ft  in. 

The  width  adopted  for  the  top  chord  is  ISiin.  between  the  22-in.  webs, 
and  for  the  vertical  12  in.  out  to  out  of  webs.  These  widths  are  deter- 
mined, principally,  by  the  conditions  at  the  end  joint,  which  will  not  be 
considered  here.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  width  of  the 
vertical  is  given  for  the  distance  out  to  out  of  webs,  instead  of  between 
webs,  the  flanges  being  turned  away  from  each  other.  This  distance 
is  made  constant  for  all  verticals,  so  that  the  lengths  of  the  floor  beams 
may  be  the  same  regardless  of  the  thickness  of  the  post  channel  webs. 
The  arrangement  of  members  adopted  at  the  joint  is  shown  by  Pig.  247. 
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The  forces  acting  on  the  pin  were  assumed,  in  determining  the  required 
bearing  area,  as  distributed  uniformly  over  a  plane  surface  equal  to  the 
diametrical  section  of  the  pin.  In  computing  moments,  however,  it  is 
the  usual  custom  to  consider  these  forces  as  concentrated  at  the  centre 
of  the  bearing  areas.  The  distance  between  the  points  of  application  of 
these  stresses  should  be  computed  upon  this  basis,  and  the  bending 
moment  and  shear  on  the  pin  determined.  The  results  of  these  computa- 
tions are  shown  in  Fig.  248. 

It  is  evident  that  the  maximum  moment  in  this  case  Is  the  resultant 
of  the  maximum  horizontal  and  the  maximum  vertical  moments,  since 
these  both  occur  at  the  same  section.  This  Is  found  graphically,  as 
shown  by  Fig.  249,  and  equals  262,000  In.  lbs. 
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With  on  allowable  fibre  rtrees  In  bending  in  the  pin  equal  to  22,500 
Iba.,  a  6-in.  oin  is  required  to  cany  this  moment.      (See  table  for 
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"Maximum  Bending  Momento  on  Pins"  in  "Cambria  Steel,"  1914 
edition,  page  332).  This  pin  may  be  used,  provided  it  Ib  strong  enough 
to  carry  the  maximum  shear.  (The  pin  plat«8 
used  on  post  and  chord  are  both  somewhat  in 
excees  of  the  size  needed  for  a  6l-in.  pin,  and 
hence  need  not  be  recomputed.)  The  area  of  a 
5  in.  pin  is  19.6  Bq.ins.  wliich  at  a  unit  stress  of 
10,000  lbs.  per  square  inch  assumed  to  be  uni- 
formly distributed  over  the  cross-section,  is  good 
for  196,000  lbs.  shear.  The  maximum  shear  ia 
121,600  lbs.,  which  is  less  than  the  allowable  shear, 
hence  the  S-in.  pin  satisfies  all  the  necessary  r^ 
quiremente  and  should  be  used. 

168.  Compatttion  of  a  Bottom  Ch<^  "Fin  for  Truss  Shown 
I^  Fig.  345- 

Problem.    Determine  the  nze  of  pin  and  thickness  of  bearing  area 
on  vertical  at  joint  L„  using  some  unit  stresses  as  for  pin  f/,, 
Sdlviion.     For  this  pin  two  loadings  must  be  considered. 
1st.    That  which  produces  maximum  stress  in  chords  L,L,  and 

2d.    That  producing  maximum  stress  in  diagonal  UtL,. 
For  the  first  case,  the  chord  stresses  are  identical  with  the  maximum 
I,  since  the  chords  of  this  truss  were  computed  for  a  uniform  load 
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per  foot,  and  lieace  these  stresaes  may  be  written  down  at  once.  The 
differance  between  the  chord  Btreeses  equals  the  horizontal  component 
of  the  diagonal  stresa,  from  which  the  vertical  component  Is  readily 
obtained.  The  stress  transferred  to  the  vertical  from  ibet  pin  equals  the 
vertical  component  of  the  diagonal  stress.  The  stresses  for  this  case  are 
shown  by  Fig.  250, 

For  the  second  case  it  is  necessary  to  compute  the  stresses  in  the 
chords  produced  by  the  loading  which  causes  maximum  stress  in  the 
diagonal.  This  computation  requires  but  little  additional  woric,  even 
if  a  concentrated  load  system  is  used,  since  the  position  of  the  loads  Is 
known  and  the  left  reaction  would  have  been  determined  in  making  the 
shear  computations.     The  stresses  for  this  case  are  shown  by  Fig.  251. 

Had  the  maximum  chord  stresses  been  computed  for  a  concentrated 
load  system  it  might  have  been  necessary  to  compute  the  pin  for  three 
instead  of  two  cases,  since  the  position  of  the  loads  for  nuudmum  stress 
in  chord  LiL,  might  have  been  different  from  the  position  for  maTimum 
stress  in  the  chord  i/>L|.    It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  in  pin  com- 
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putations  a  uniform  load  giving  the  same  maximum  stress  as  tnat  occur- 
ring in  any  one  of  the  bars  connected  by  the  pin  may  be  used  if  desired 
in  determining  the  simultaneous  stress  in  the  other  bars,  the  error  being 
slight.  It  will  be  noticed  that  impact  is  not  included  with  above 
stresses.    The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  allowuice  for  impact  if  figured 

by  the  formula  /-SI  ■         I ,  which  will  be  used  for  this  case,  would  give 

different  percentages  for  the  different  bats,  with  the  result  that  the 
forces  on  the  pin  would  not  balance.  It  ia  necessary,  therefore,  in 
such  a  case  to  compute  the  dead  and  live  moments  separately,  and  deter- 
mine the  impact  as  a  factor  of  the  moments  and  not  of  the  bar  stresses. 
If  the  impact  is  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  percentages  of  loaded 
length,  it  ought  if  desired  be  included  in  the  stresses,  since  the  loaded 
length  is  the  same  for  each  case  for  all  the  bars  concerned. 

The  minimum  size  of  pin  for  this  joint  is  —  X7"=  5.1".    The  stresses 

are  large,  hence  it  would  seem  reasonable  to  assume  a  pin  somewhat 
larger  than  this,  and  a  ft-in .  pin  wiU  be  taken.  For  the  loading  of  the  second 
case,  the  post  stress,  with  impact  added,  equals  414,000  Ibe.;  hence  the 
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22,000X6 
The  thickness  of  the  channel  web  1b  0.40  in.,  hence  to  each  web  must  be 


added  1.174n.  pin  plates  or  say  one  A-in.  plate  and  one  {-in.  plate.    The 
proposed  arrangement  of  the  different  members  coming  on  the  pin  is 


»*.__! 
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Fia.  253. — Curves  of  Moments  for  Case  1.    Full  Ljnes  are  Dead  Moments. 

shown  in  Fig.  252.     This  arrangement  is  one  which  gives  a  satisfactory 
location  of  the  bars  as  regards  the  other  joints  of  the  truss. 
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Figs.  253  and  254  show  curves  of  moments  for  both  loadings,  and 
should  be  undentood  without  difficulty.  It  will  be  noted  that  in  deter- 
mining distances  between  loads  each  eye-bar  is  assumed  to  be  ^in.  thickw 
than  its  nominal  sise. 


Fia  254.— Curve  of  Live  Momenta  for  Case  2. 


the  pin  occurs  for  Case  I 


It  is  evident  that  the  manmum  moment  o 
and  equals: 

D-n5flOO  inJbs., 
L- 137,000  in.Iba., 
1  -  60,000  in-lbs.  (by  formula  (8) ). 

372,000  in.lbe. 

The  else  of  pin  required  to  carry  this  moment  with  unit  stress  of 
22,600  lbs.  is  Sf-in  (see  Cambria  Handbook).  This  is  somewhat  smaller 
than  the  size  assumed  in  computing  the  thickness  of  the  bearing  plates 
on  the  post.  As  the  thickness  of  these  bearing  plates  has  no  influence 
iqrau  the  maximum  moment  on  this  pin  which  occurs  at  the  next  to 
the  outermost  chord  bar,  it  is  evident  that  the  5}-in.  pin  may  be  used 
without  recomputation  by  making  one  of  the  pin  plates  on  the  vertical 
somewhat  thicker  than  the  die  required  for  a  6-in,  pin,  and  that  no  other 
change  is  necessary. 

iSAeor.  The  allowable  shear  on  the  5{-in.  phi  at  10,000  lbs.  per 
square  inch  equals  248,S00  lbs. 
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A  dight  study  of  the  pin  and  ite  applied  loads  shows  that  tin  maxi- 
mum shear  for  Caae  1  is: 

D- 92,000  lbs. 

L=  72,000    " 

,     /= 32,000    " 

190,000     " 

For  Case  2,  the  shear  is  still  less,  hence  the  Sf-in.  pin  ia  strong  enough 
to  cany  the  shear. 

169.  Effect  Upon  Pin  of  Changs  ia  Anrnngement  of  Members. 

The  student  should  conwder  carefully  the  comparatively  great  effect 
upon  the  moment  of  a  slight  change  in  the  arrangemeut  of  the 
members  on  pin  Lj,  H  the  2-in  chord  bar  were  to  be  interchanged 
in  position  with  the  IJ-in.  diagonal,  the  maximum  dead  moment 
due  to  horizontal  forces  would  be  increased  by  M,000  in.lbe.  and 
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the  live  moment  proportionally.  The  effect  of  an  interchange  <^ 
the  2-in.  chord  bar  with  the  adjoining  14^|-in.  bar  would  be  to 
increase  the  horizontal  dead  moment  by  363,000  in.lba.  and  the 
live  moment  proportionally.  It  would  also  make  the  maximum 
horizontal  moment  occur  at  a  section  where  vertical  moment 
would  exist,  hence  the  maximum  would  be  a  resultant  of  hori- 
zontal and  vertical  moments  instead  of  a  single  moment,  as  is 
now  the  case,  and  this  would  still  further  increase  the  moment. 
It  is  desirable  to  use  as  small  pins  as  possible,  so  that  the 
size  of  the  eye-bar  heads  may  be  kept  within  reaisonable  limits, 
hence  the  arrangement  of  the  bars  should  be  carefully  studied, 
and  the  designer  should  bear  in  mind  that  an  arrangement  which 
will  produce  both  positive  and  negative  moments  will  usually 
give  a  satisfactory  result.  For  example,  if  the  arrangement  of 
bars  shown  in  Fig.  255  be  changed  to  correspond  to  that  shown 
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in  Fig.  256,  tiie  moment  will  be  reduced,  since  in  the,  first  case 
the  moment  eontinually  increases  while  in  the  second  case  the 
moment  varies  from  positive  to  negative  and  then  back  to  posi- 
tive, its  maximum  value  being  far  below  that  reached  in  the  first 
arrangement. 

The  thickness  of  the  bars  also  has  an  important  effect  upon 
the  size  of  the  pin,  and  a  reduction  can  often  be  made  by  reducing 
in  thickness  one  bar  of  a  member  and  increasing  another  by 
the  same  amount.  This,  of  course,  cannot  be  done  if  the  member 
is  composed  of  only  two  .bars,  since  in  such  a  case  both  bars  must 
be  equal  in  size  to  preserve  the  symmetry  of  the  truss. 

160>  Pin  PUt«  Rivats.  The  determination  of  the  number 
of  rivets  required  in  the  pin  plates  sometimes  requires  careful 
study.  The  student  should,  however,  have  no  difficulty  in  solv- 
ing this  problem  if  he  is  careful  to  use  enough  rivets  to  carry 
from  each  plate  the  stress  which  it  receives  from  the  pin,  assum- 
ing that  it  receives  that  proportion  of  the  total  stress  which  its 
thickness  bears  to  the  total  thickness  of  bearing.  Due  allowance 
should  be  made  in  case  several  pin  plates  are  needed  for  the  effect 
of  intermediate  plates  upon  the  strength  of  the  rivets,  and  it 
is  often  found  desirable  to  make  plates  of  different  lengths  so 
that  something  of  the  effect  of  a  tight  filler  may  be  obtained. 

161.  Pin  Kuts.  The  nut  commonly  used  on  bridge  pins  is 
a  special  nut  which  is  much  thinner  than  the  ordinary  hexagonal 
or  square  nut,  since  its  function  is  not  to  carry  tension  into  the 
pin,  but  merely  to  hold  the  bars  in  place.  It  should  be  held 
in  position  by  a  cotter  pin,  since  nuts  not  held  have  been  known 
to  be  loosened  by  the  impact  of  trsons,  and  to  fall  off.  On  very 
large  trusses,  nuts  are  sometimes  replaced  by  washers  which 
are  held  in  place  by  a  rod  passing  through  a  hole  bored  aloi^ 
the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  pin. 

163.  Packing  Rings.  In  order  that  the  bending  moment  on 
the  pin  may  not  differ  from  the  computed  value,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  eye-bars  be  held  in  the  position  assumed  in  the  computa- 
tions. To  do  this,  it  is  necessary  to  use  washers  or  coUars 
between  some  of  the  bars.  These  are  sometimes  made  of  thin 
plates  bent  around  the  pin,  and  sometimes  of  short  pieces  of  iron 
pipe.  When  the  bar  is  restrained  by  the  other  members  so  that 
the  clearance  is  not  more  than  J  in,  to  i  in.  the  use  of  suck 
washers  is  unnecessary. 
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163.  RiTSted  Tnin  Joints.  The  dedgn  ot  the  jmnts  of  riveted 
trusses  is  of  equal  importance  irith  the  design  of  the  main  members 
and  should  receive  most  careful  study.  The  ob8«*vance  of 
the  following  rules  ia  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  eccentricity 
in  the  application  of  the  forces  to  the  members  meeting  at  a 
joint  and  consequent  increase  in  fibre  stress  in  the  main  members. 

1.  Centre  of  gravity  lines  of  members  meeting  at  a  joint 
should  intersect  at  a  point. 

2.  Connection  rivets  in  a  member  should  be  arranged  sym- 
metrically about  the  axis  passing  through  its  centre  of  gravity, 
with  as  few  rivets  as  practicable  in  a  line  parallel  to  its  longitu- 
dinal axis. 

3.  Members  composed  of  a  single  angle,  or  of  two  angles 
back  to  back,  should  be  connected  to  plates  by  means  of  lug 
angles  in  the  manner  illustrated  by  Fig.  257,  or  else  the  allowable 
unit  stress  in  the  member  should  be  reduced  to. provide  for  the 
eccentric  appUcation  of  the  load.  The  use  of  the  lug  angle  is 
often  desirable,  not  only  to  prevent  the  eccentricity  of  applica- 
tion of  the  load,  but  also  to  decrease  the  size  of  the  connection 
plate  which  would  otherwise  be  necessary. 


•     Fia.  257. 

4.  If  stress  at  any  joint  is  to  be  transferred  from  one  member 
into  a  gusset  plate  and  thence  transferred  to  another  member, 
the  group  of  connection  rivets  in  the  second  member  should 
have  its  centre  of  gravity  coincident  as  neariy  as  possible  with 
the  point  of  intersection  of  the  two  members. 
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5.  The  arrangement  of  the  connection  rivets  in  a  tension 
member  should  be'  auch  aa  to  reduce  the*  cross-section  area  of 
the  member  as  little  as  possible  consistent  with  economy  in  the 
connection  plate.    In  order  that  this  result  may  be  obtained 


it  is  usually  desirable  to  have  not  more  than  two  rivets  at  right 
angles  to  the  line  of  action  of  stress  in  the  row  farthest  from  the 
point  of  intersection  of  the  members  meeting  at  the  joint,  and  to 
make  the  distance  between  this  row  and  the  row  next  to  it  as  much 
as  5  ins.  in  order  that  rivets  in  outstanding  legs  of  angles  or  in 
channel  flanges  may  stagger  completely  with  the  connection  rivets. 
It  should  be  observed  that  the  connection  riveto  transfer  the 
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BtreBB  gradually  from  a  member  to  a  plate,  and  that  in  ooose- 
quence  the  required  net  area  of  the  member  decreases  in  paesing 
from  the  edge  of  the  plate  toward  the  end  of  the  member;  hence 
as  the  latter  point  is  approached,  the  reduction  in  area  of  the 
member  due  to  rivet  holes  may  be  very  large  without  reducing 
the  strei^h  of  the  member. 

6.  The  size  and  thickness  of  connection  plates  should  be 
determined  by  the  following  considerations: 

(a)  The  size  of  connection  plates  must  be  suffident  to  enable 
the  rivets  necessary  for  connecting  the  different  members  to  be 
properly  located.  In  general  it  is  desirable  to  use  a  Bmall  rivet 
pitch;  usually  for  ^in.  rivets  a  3-in.  pitch,  except  where  a  larger 
pitch  is  required  by  the  application  of  rule  5. 

(b)  The  net  section  across  the  plate  at  right  angles  to  the 
line  of  action  of  a  member  must  be  sufficient  to  carry  that  pro- 
portionate part  of  the  stress  in  the  member  which  is  transferred 
to  the  plate  by  the  rivets  between  the  given  section  and  the  end 
of  the  plate. 

(c)  K  the  resultant  stress  upon  any  section  of  a  connection 
plate  is  eccentrically  applied,  as  determined  by  assuming  each 
rivet  on  one  side  of  the  section  to  carry  to  the  plate  its  proportion- 
ate part  of  the  total  stress  in  the  connecting  member,  the  plate 
must  be  made  of  sufficient  thickness  to  withstand  the  effect  both 
of  this  eccentricity  and  the  direct  stress  upon  the  section. 

Fig.  258  shows  a  typical  joint  in  a  riveted  truss  and  illustrates 
the  application  of  some  of  these  principles.  It  also  shows  a 
splice  in  a  tension  member  in  which  the  connection  plate  is  used 
as  a  splice  plate.  This  is  a  common  practice,  and  whether  the 
splice  be  of  a  tension  member  or  a  compression  member,  suf- 
ficient rivets  should  be  used  in  the  splice  plates  to  carry  the  entire 
stress,  no  dependence  being  placed  upon  the  abutting  of  the  ends 
of  the  members. 

The  following  example  illustrates  the  character  of  the  compu- 
tations necessary  to  determine  the  thickness  of  such  a  plate: 

ProUem.  Determine  the  necessary  thickness  of  the  ccmnection 
plate  shown  in  Fig.  258,  using  an  allowable  unit  stress  in  bending  of 
16,000  Iba.  per  square  inch. 

Solution.  Inspection  of  the  plate  indicat«8  that  section  xy  is  probably 
the  critical  section,  since  it  contains  many  rivet  holes,  and  the  resultant 
stress  on  either  dde  of  it  is  large  in  magnitude  and  applied  at  some  dis- 


.>! 
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ttince  below  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  doas-Bectdon.  The  etrength 
of  the  plat«  at  this  section  will  therefore  be  investigated. 

The  forces  acting  to  the  right  of  xy  are  the  pioportiotiate  part  of 
the  chord  stress  carried  into  the  plate  by  the  chonl  rivets,  and  the 
total  stress  in  the  diagonal.  Evidently  the  stress  due  to  the  chord 
is  the  more  important  factor,  since  its  line  of  action  is  further  from  the 
centre  of  the  cross-sectiou,  hence  the  condition  of  loading  corresponding 
to  mayim""'  streae  in  this  chord  bar  will  be  assumed.  Computations 
show  that  for  this  condition  the  stress  in  the  diagonal  is  100,000  lbs.  The 
stress  passing  into  the  plate  from  the  chord  rivets  will  be  taken  as  the  prod- 
uct of  the  number  of  rivets  to  the  right  of  xy  and  the  allowable  streas 
perrivet,  it  being  assumed  that  the  total  number  of  rivets  is  little  ifanyin 
excess  of  the  number  actually  needed.  Tlie  assumpticxi  that  the  thick- 
ness of  the  plate  will  be  such  as  to  cause  the  rivela  to  be  limited  by  diear 
rather  than  bearing  and  that  the  allowable  ujiit  stress  in  shear  is  12,000 
lbs.  per  square  inch,  gives  a  total  force  of  14X7200=100,800  lbs.,  the 
rivets  cut  by  the  seetion  being  included, 
since  they  bear  upon  the  portion  of  the  plate 
....         ^  to  the  right  of  xy  ratiier  thui  to  the  left 

i     ^  The  forces  acting  upon  sectjou  xy  of  one 

\j/  of  *^e  two  connection  plates  will,  therefore, 

'■ :     j^--t-n.a.^»m»  ^^  '^  shown  in  Fig.  259. 

.,  ^.,j.  It  has  already  been  shown  in  considering 

lI  — ^SSai^MMwita.        plate  girder  web  splices  that  the  effect  of  a 
-^  ---i-  row  of  rivet  holes  such  as  exist  at  section 

xy  in  reducing  the  strength  in  bending  will 
FiQ.  269.  probably  be  amply  allowed  for  if  the  mo- 

ment of  inertia  be  considered  as  three- 
quarters  of  the  value  for  the  gross  cross-section.  If  this  allowance  be 
made  the  maidmum  stress  in  the  plate,  assuming  its  thicluiess  as  t  will 
be  given  by  the  following  expression : 

100600-31400     4   6(100800X14-31400X11) 
^^      {40-10)1         3"  ((40)3 

69400     106580    7642 
"    301  20(    "^    I     ■ 

Since  the  allowable  value  of/ is  16000  lbs.  (--^Tj-r=l''=required  thick- 
ness. This  thickness  would  develop  more  than  the  shearing,  value  of 
the  rivets,  and  is  consequently  suffictent,  at  least  for  the  section 
investigated. 

A  more  accurate  determination  could  be  made  if  thought  desirable 
by  actually  determining  the  net  moment  of  inertia,  and  other  sections 
ntDy  be  tested  in  a  similar  manner  if  doubt  exists  as  to  the  critical  section. 
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164.  Graphical  and  Analytical  Hvthods  Ctonpared.  It  is  gen- 
erally possible  to  solve  by  graphical  methods  all  statical  problems 
which  can  be  solved  analytically,  while  for  certain  classes  of 
problems  such  methods  are  somewhat  simpler  and  more  rapid 
than  analytical  methods,  such,  for  example,  being  the  case  in 
the  problems  of  Arts.  89  and  90.  As  a  general  rule,  however, 
analytical  methods  are  more  satisfactory  both  in  accuracy  and 
speed.  '  The  engineer  should  nevertheless  be  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  principles  of  graphical  statics  so  that  he  may  be  prepared 
to  apply  them,  particularly  in  checking  analytical  computations. 
A  knowledge  of  them  is  also  necessary  in  order  that  engineering 
literature  may  be  read  intelligently. 

For  a  comprehensive  treatment  of 
the  subject  the  student  is  referred 
to  "  Graphische  Statik,"  by  Muller- 
Breslau. 

165.  Porca     and     Funicular 

Polygons.  The  most  obvious  method  ^* . 

of  determining  graphically  the  mag-  •' 

tutude,    direction,    and    point    of 

application  of  the  resultant  of  a 

set    of    coplanar    forces    may    be 

briefly  stated  as  follows : 

Plot  the  correct  position  and 
direction  of  the  forces  as  indi- 
cated in  Fig.  260  by  Fi,  Fg,  and 
Fa.  Prolong  any  two  forces,  such 
as   F\  and  Fj,  tintil  they   meet,  pj^^  260, 

thus  obtaining  the  point  of  apph- 

cation    of    the   resultant   of    these  two  forces.     Determine  the 
magnitude    and    direction    of    this    resultant    force    by    the 
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parallelogram  of  forces.  Ib  a  Bimilar  manner  combine  this 
resultant  with  one  of  the  other  forces,  and  continue  the  process 
until  the  resultant  of  all  the  forces  has  thus  been  determined  in 
direction,  point  of  application  and  magnitude.  This  process 
may  be  continued  indefinitely  if  the  forces  are  not  parallel,  but 
fails  for  parallel  forces,  since  for  such  forces  it  gives  only  the 
magnitude  and  direction  of  the  resultant,  the  point  of  applica- 
tion being  indeterminate.  This  method  is  simple  in  its  applica- 
tion, but  the  faet  that  it  is  not  applicable  to  the  case  of  parallel 
forces  and  that  it  does  not  give  compact  diagrams  makes  the 
following  general  method  more  derarable: 

Let  the  force  Fi  be  resolved  into  any  two  components,  such 
as  OP  and  Pi  of  Fig.  261,  and  let  the  force  F2  be  resolved  into 
the  two  components  (/P'  and 
P'J'.  Since  the  effect  of  any 
force  is  equal  to  that  of  its 
components  it  is  evident  that  OP 
and  Pi  may  be  substituted  for 
Fi  and  CP'  and  P'l'  for  F,  with- 
Pjq_  261.  ^^^  changii^  the  result,  hence 

the  resultant  of  Fi  and  Ft  equals 
the  resultant  of  the  four  components  OP,  PI,  P'l',  and  (/P*. 
Since  Fi  and  Ft  may  be  resolved  into  components  at  any  point 
and  in  any  direction,  and  unce  PI  and  P'l'  may  be  made  parallel 
it  is  evident  that  PI  and  P'l'  may  be  made  to  coincide  in  direc- 
tion. If  they  can  also  be  made  equal,  then  the  resultant  of  Fi 
and  Ft  equals  the  resultant  of  OP  and  ffP'  and  acts  in  the  same 
direction.  The  components  corresponding  to  PI  and  P'l'  will 
be  equal,  parallel,  and  opposite  in  direction  if  the  forces  F\  and 
Fx  be  resolved,  as  shown  in  Fig.  262,  in  which  F\  and  Ft  are 
given  in  direction  and  magnitude  but  not  in  position,  P  being 
taken'at  any  convenient  point. 

In  Fig.  263  the  forces  are  shown  in  their  correct  positions  and 
the  components  OP,  PI,  IP,  and  PS  are  plotted  so  that  Pi 
and  IP  coincide  in  position  and  are  equal  in  magnitude  and 
opposite  in  direction,  therefore  the  resultant  of  F\  and  Fg  acts  at 
the  intersection  of  OP  and  PS,  its  magnitude  and  direction  being 
given  by  the  side  02  of  the  triangle  of  forces,  OlS,  in  Fig.  262, 

Had  the  forces  Fi  and  P3  been  parallel  the  same  method 
could  have  been  used,  as  is  illustrated  by  Fig.  264. 
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In  this  method  the  point  P  is  called  the  pole,  OtlS  the  force 
polygon,  the  figure  (Acd  the  funicular  or  equilibrium  pplygon, 
the  lines  PO,  PI  and  P£  connecting  the  pole  and  the  apices  of  the 
force  polygon  the  rays,  and  the  corresponding  lines  in  the  funicu- 
lar polygon  the  strings.  The  force  polygon  serves  to  determine 
the  magnitude  and  direction  of  the  resultant  while  the  funicular 
polygon  fixes  its  poaiiion  by  determining  a  point  on  its  line  of 
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application.  It  is  evident  that  the  method  ia  simple,  compact, 
and  perfectly  general.  The  following  brief  statement  of  the 
method  may  now  be  made. 

To  find  the  resultant  of  a  series  of  co-planar  forces,  lay  off 
the  forces  ^i,  F2,  .  .  .  ,  i^»  to  any  desirable  scale,  thus  forming 
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the  force  polygon,  locate  the  pole  P  at  any  desirable  point, 
draw  the  rays  PO,  PI,  ...  ,  Pn,  and  the  strings  PO,  Pi,  .  .  .  ,  Pn 
parallel  to  these  rays.  In  constructing  these  strings  draw  PO 
till  it  meete  Fi,  PI  till  it  meets  F3,  Pg  till  it  meets  ^3,  etc., 
each  string  being  drawn  from  the  point  of  intersection  of  the 
previous  string  and  the  appropriate  force.  The  resultant  will 
act  through  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  first  string  PO  and 
the  last  string  Pn  and  will  be  given  in  magnitude  and  direction 
by  On  of  the  force  polygon.    If  the  forces  are  in  equilibrium, 
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the  force  polygon  must  be  a  closed  figure,  ).e.,  point  0  and  point  n 
must  coincide,  since  only  under  this  ccmdition  c&n  ZH=0  and 
2F=.0,  The  funicular  polygon  must  also  close,  that  a,  the 
string  PO,  and  the  string  Pn  must  coincide,  since  otherwise 
the  resultant  force  which  equals  the  resultant  of  the  two  com- 
ponents represented  by  these  strings  would  be  a  couple.  For 
concurrent  forces,  i.e.,  forces  all  of  which  meet  at  a  point, 
closure  of  the  force  polygon  is  sufficient  to  show  that  equi]it>- 
rium  exists,  since  such  forces  are  in  equilibrium  if  HH  =0  and 
2V=0,  a  condition  which  obviously  exists  if  the  force  polygon 
closes. 


It  is  clear  that  unless  the  pole  be  located  on  the  line  On  the 
coincidence  of  the  first  and  last  strings  of  the  funicular  polygon 
will  involve  the  closure  of  the  force  polygon.  This  is  illustrated 
by  Fig.  265,  in  which  the  funicular  polygon,  shown  by  full  lines, 
closes,  since  PO  and  P4  coincide,  a  result  which  obviously  would 
not  occur  if  0  and  4  in  the  force  polygon  were  not  to  coincide. 
Were  the  forces  in  this  case  to  consist  of  F,,f  i,  and  F,  only,  the 
first  and  last  strings  of  the  funicular  polygon  could  not  coincide 
unless  the  pole  were  to  be  located  on  the  line  03,  or  in  the  more 
general  case,  on  the  line  On.  If  F^  were  to  act  in  the  direction 
indicated  by  the  dotted  line  marked  P',,  the  force  polygon 
would  close  as  before,  but  the  last  string  of  the  funicular  polygon 
would  not  coincide  with  the  first  string,  but  would  instead  have 
the  dotted  position  P'i,  and  the  resultant  (rf  the  forces  OP 
and  P'4  would  be  a  couple  with  a  value  of  {P0)o=  (f  Jft. 
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166.  Characteristics  of  th«  Funicaltr  PolyKOn.  The  strings 
ol  the  ftmicular  polygon  represent  the  bare  of  a  framework 
which  would  be  held  in  equilibrium  by  the  applied  forces,  add 
in  all  of  which  the  stresses  would  be  either  direct  tension  or  direct 
compression.  An  infinite  number  of  such  frameworks  can  be 
selected,  their  position  and  shape  being  determined  by  the 
location  of  the  pole. 

Since  each  intermediate  string  represents  two  forces  which 
are  equal  in  magnitude  and  opposite  io  direction,  the  resultant 
of  all  the  forces  will  be  held  in  equilibrium  by  the  forces  repre- 
sented by  the  extreme  strings,  hence  this  resultant  acts  at  the 
point  of  intersection  of  the  extreme  strings,  as  has  already  been 
stated.  The  residtant  of  any  set  of  consecutive  forces  is  also 
held  in  equilibrium  by  the  extreme  strings  corresponding  to  that 
particular  set  of  forces,  hence  it  acts  at  the  point  of  intersection 
of  these  extreme  strings.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  Fig.  265, 
in  which  the  resultant  of  ^i  and  Fx  acts  at  the  intersection  of 
PO  and  P£;  of  Fi,  Fs,  and  jPj  at  the  intersection  of  PO  and 
PS;  of  Fi,  Fi,  Fa,  and  Ft,  at  the  intersection  of  PO  and  P4, 
that  is,  at  any  point  along  PO  or  P^,  an  obviously  correct 
conclusion,  since  the  resultant  of  -Pi,  F3,  F3,  and  F^  equals  zero, 
these  forces  being  in  equilibrium. 

The  following  general  rule  may  be  applied  to  the  determina- 
tion of  the  point  of  application  of  the  residtant: — ^The  resultant 
of  any  set  of  consecutively  numbered  forces  acts  through  the 
point  of  intersection  of  the  two  strings,  one  of  which  is  designated 
by  a  number  equal  to  that  of  the  highest  numbered  force,  and  the 
other  by  a  number  one  lower  than  the  lowest  numbered  force. 
For  example,  the  resultant  of  a  series  of  forces,  F^  to  F^  inclu- 
sive, acts  through  the  point  of  intersection  of  PS  and  P7.  In 
applying  this  rule  the  forces  and  strings  should  be  numbered 
in  the  exact  manner  used  in  the  illustrations. 

167.  Reactions.  Since  in  order  that  a  set  of  forces  may  be 
in  equilibrium  the  force  and  funicular  polygons  must  close, 
it  is  evident  tiiat  the  reactions  of  a  given  structure  may  be 
determined  graphically  if  their  values  are  such  to  make  these 
two  polygons  close.  The  method  of  doing  this  is  clearly  shown 
by  the  following  examples. 

Pmldem.  Detennine  by  use  oi  the  funicular  polygon  the  reactions 
for  the  beam  shown  by  Fig.  266. 
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Soluiwn.  la  order  that  the  funicular  polygon  m&y  dbee,  the  fint 
and  laet  strings  must  lie  on  the  eame  line.  To  insure  that  such  will 
be  the  case  draw  the  Btring  PO  through  the  point  of  application  of  the 
.  left  reaction,  since  this  is  the  only  knovn  point  on  the  line  of  mtioaof 
this  reaction. 


.>^H 


Draw  the  remainder  of  the  fimicular  polygon  in  the  usual  manner, 
and  draw  also  the  line  marked  "  closing  line,"  which  should  connect  the 
point  of  intersection  of  the  string  P^  and  the  reaction  Rr,  with  the 
point  of  intersection  of  PO  and  Ri.  The  first  and  last  strinES  PO 
and  Pn  of  the  funicular  polygon  may  now  be  made  to  coincide'  by 
drawing  tike  line  PK  in  the  force  polygon  parallel  to  the  oloang  line. 


Fia.  267. 


and  fixing  the  position  of  K  by  drawing  from  4  a  line  parallel  to  the 
Teaction  the  direction  of  which  is  known,  that  is,  to  Rb.  4^  will  equal 
the  right-hand  reaction  and  KO  the  left-hand  one,  since  by  using  these 
OS  applied  forces  and  drawing  the  funicular  polygon  for  the  six  forces 
F],  ^1,  Ft,  Ft,  Rr,  and  Rl,  the  first  and  last  strings  will  coincide. 

Problem.  Determine  by  the  funicular  polygon  the  reactions  for 
the  truss  shown  by  Fig.  267. 

Solulioti.  For  this  case  the  left  reaction  Is  the  one  that  is  known  in 
direction.  The  funicular  polygon  has  therefore  been  constructed 
by  drawing  PS  first,  thus  reversing  the  usual  method  of  construction. 
The  closing  line  is  drawn  from  the  right  point  of  support  to  the  inter- 
section of  PO  with  the  left  reaction.  The  value  of  the  right  reaction  is 
given  by  SK  and  of  the  left  reaction  by  KO. 

]i\irtber  examples  need  not  be  given,  as  no  new  methods  are  required. 
He  essential  thing  for  the  student  to  grasp  is  that  the  closing  line 
should  connect  the  points  of  inteisection  of  the  reactions  and  the 
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extreme  Btrii^  (that  is,  the  Btrings  holding  the  resultant  of  the  applied 
loads  in  equihbrium),  and  that  the  point  JC  in  the  force  polygon  should 
be  so  located  as  to  enable  the  reactions  and  forces  in  the  force  polygon  to 
be  read  consecutively  b^ioning  with  the  left-hand  force  (or  reaction). 
Each  reaction  may  be  identified  by  observing  that  the  rays  In  the  force 
polygon  between  which  It  lies  correspond  to  the  strings  of  the  funicular 
po^goQ  intersecting  on  its  line  of  action. 

168.  Gntphical  Method  of  Momenti.  It  is  evident  that  the 
moment  of  any  set  of  forces  about  a  given  axis  may  be  obtained 
by  scaling  the  distance  from  the  axis  to  the  line  of  action  of 
the  resultant  of  the  given  forces  and  multiplying  this  value  by 
the  resultant.  To  illustrate:  Let  point  a  (Fig.  268)  represent 
tiie  trace  of  the  axis  and  let  the  problem  be  to  find  the  moment 
about  a  of  the  forces  Fi,  F2,  and  Ft.    The  resultant  of  these 


Fio.  268. 

forces— 03,  and  it  acts  through  t,  the  point  of  mtersection  of 
PS,  and  PO  produced,  hence  its  moment  about  a^OS  to  the 
SG^  of  force  multiplied  by  ob  to  the  scale  of  distance. 

The  above  metJliod  is  very  simple,  but  the  following  modi* 
fication  of  it  is  more  useful.  Draw  through  a  a  line,  tna,  parallel 
to  OS,  Then  the  moment  about  a  of  the  given  forces  equals 
OS  multiplied  by  ns,  the  distance  from  ma  to  the  line  of  action 
of  the  resultant.  Draw  from  P  in  the  force  polygon  a  line  PX 
perpendicular  to  03.       Then  the  A  ntm  is  similar  io  A  P  SO; 

.;  — ■=■ —  (altitudes  of  two  Aa  are  to  each  as  their  bases). 

nt     mn 
.-.  (PA) (mn)-- ((73) (n«)=  moment  desired.      The  theorem  thus 
deduced  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

To  find  the  moment  about  any  point  of  any  number  of  co- 
planar  forces,  construct  a  funicular  polygon  corresfwading  to 
a  force  polygon  having  forces  laid  off  consecutively,  draw  through 
the  point  a  line  parallel  to  the  resultant  of  the  forces,  and  find  its 
intercept  between  the  strings  holding  the  resultant  in  equilibrium. 
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This  iiltercept  measured  to  the  scale  of  distance  multiplied  by  the 
perpendicular' distance,  hereafter  called  H,  from  the  pole  of  the 
force  polygon  to  the  resultant  of  the  given  forces  measured  to  the 
scale  of  force  equals  the  desired  moment.  For  a  horizontal  beam 
carrying  vertical  loads  this  equals  the  product  of  the  intercept  of 
the  vertical  ordinate  through  a  and  the  horizontal  pole  distance 


Fia.  2«0. 

It  follows  that  for  such  a  beam  the  funicular  polygon  corre- 
sponds to  a  curve  of  moments  for  the  given  loads,'  referred  to  the 
closing  line  as  an  axis,  the  moments  being  measured  by  vertical 
ordinates. 

The  character  of  the  moment  can  usually  be  determined  by 
inspection.  If  doubt  exists  the  point  of  application  of  the 
resultant  of  the  forces  on  one  side  of  the  section  should  be  located, 
and  with  this  known  and  the  direction  of  the  resultant  given  in 
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the  force  polygon,  the  character  of  the  moment  can  be  easily 
seen.  For  a  horizontal  beam  with  vertical  loads,  the  fact  that 
the  moment  ia  zero  wherever  the  closing  line  intersects  the 
funicular  polygon  and  hence  changes  sign  at  such  a  point, 
may  often  be  used  to  advantage  in  detenuining  the  character 
of  the  moment,  as  is  illustrated  in  the  problem  which  follows. 

Problem.  Determioe  by  the  graphical  method  of  moments  the 
bending  moment  at  section  a  of  the  beam  shown  in  Fig.  269. 

Solution.  This  problem  involves  the  determination  of  the  moment 
of  the  forces  R  l,  F,,  F^,  and  F,  about  a  horiiontal  axis  passing  through 
a.  Since  the  forces  are  all  vertical,  draw  through  a  a  vertical  line  and 
measure  to  the  scale  of  distance  its  intercept  between  the  strings  holding 
the  given  forces  in  equilibrium.  Theee  are  the  closing  line  and  Ps,  hence 
the  moment  equals  the  product  of  mn  to  scale  of  distance  and  H  to 
scale  of  force.  The  result  thus  obtained  equals  0.85  X  100,000  =>  —85,000 
ft.'lbs.  This  is  n^&tive,  since  it  is  of  the  same  character  as  the  moment 
in  the  overhanging  end,  the  point  of  zero  moment  occurring  to  the  left 
of  point  a. 

169.  Graphical  Method  of  Moments  with  a  Concentrated  Load 

System.  The  application  of  the  graphical  method  of  moments 
for  a  system  of  moving  wheel  loads  may  be  easily  made  as 
follows : 

Lay  off  the  forces  to  any  convenient  scale  and  locate  the  pole 
of  the  force  polygon  so  that  its  normal  distance  from  the  force 
line  measured  to  scale  of  force  equals  some  even  number,  say 
100,000  lbs.  Plot  the  loads  to  any  convenient  scale,  and  draw 
the  funicular  polygon  con^dering  the  uniform  load  as  equiv- 
alent to  a  series  of  equal  concentrated  loads  equally  spaced.  If 
the  given  load  system  is  likely  to  be  used  for  a  number  of  spans 
the  funicular  polygon  should  be  made  comprehensive  enough 
to  permit  its  use  for  any  span  likely  to  be  investigated.  Such 
a  funicular  is  shown  by  Fig.  270^  the  force  polygon  being 
omitted. 

With  the  funicular  polygon  constructed,  the  operation  of 
finding  the  moment  with  any  load  at  a  given  point  of  an  end- 
supported  span  is  very  simple.  Suppose  it  be  desired  to  deter- 
mine the  moment  at  the  centre  of  a  00  ft.  span  with  load  F,, 
at  the  centre. 

Lay  off  on  the  funicular  polygon  the  distance  30  ft.  to  the 
left  of  Fit,  ^■'^^  '^  equal  distance  to  the  right  of  the  same  load, 
and  draw  verticals  to  intersect  the  funicular  polygon  at  s  and  t. 
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The  ordinate,  mn,  to  the  scale  of  distance  multiplied  by  the  distance, 
H,  in  the  force  polygon  equals  the  desired  moment.  The  moment 
thus  obtained  =  19.2  X  100,000  - 1,920,000  ft.-lba.  In  this  manner 
several  loads  may  be  tried,  and  that  giving  the  largest  ordinate 
will  give  the  maximum  moment  at  the  centre  of  this  span. 
This  method  may  be  very  conveniently  used  to  verify  the 
results  of  analytical  computations,  and  a  diagram  once  pre- 
pared for  a  standard  loading,  like  Cooper's  Ego,  and  a  long  span, 
should  be  of  material  value  to  the  designing  engineer. 


(hnitted.    H  (rf  force  Polygon  ■ 

170.  Graphical  Method  of  Shear.  Since  the  shear  at  any 
section  of  a  beam  equals  the  resultant,  parallel  to  the  given 
section,  of  the  forces  on  either  side  of  the  section,  its  value  may 
be  determined  graphically  by  'the  force  polygon,  the  reaction 
having  previously  been  determined  by  the  method  of  Art.  167. 
The  folbwing  method,  however,  b  somewhat  better  adapted 
to  the  treatment  of  concentrated  load  systems  and  should  be 
thoroughly  understood. 

Consider  the  beam  shown  in  Fig.  271,  and  let  the  problem 
be  to  determine  the  shear  at  a  distance  x  from  the  left  end  with 
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the  first  load  of  a  cfmoentrated  load  system  at  x.  Draw  the 
force  and  funicular  polygons  in  the  usual  m^nnsr  making  PO 
horizontal  for  convenience,  prolong  the  string  PO,  and  draw  the 
vertical,  be.  Then  the  A  abc  of  the  funicular  polygon  is  siiiiilar  to 
the  A  POK  of  the  force  polygon;  hence 


be    Ko 
cb'po' 

(.PO) 

but 

ab     L 
PO'H' 

hence  if  ff  be  made  equal  to  L,  be  will  equal  KO.  But  KO—R^ 
equals  the  shear  at  x  with  F\  at  x,  hence  the  following  theorem 
may  be  stated : 


r* L -J 
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For  a  simple  beam  supported  at  the  ends  and  loaded  with 
vertical  loads  the  shear  at  a  distance  x  from  the  left  end  with  the 
first  load  at  x  equals  the  vertical  ordinate  measured  to  the  scale  of 
force  between  the  funicular  polygon  and  the  first  string  produced 
at  a  distance  L  —  x  from  the  first  load  provided  the  -pole  be  so 
t^aen  as  to  make  H  and  L  equal.  This  latter  condition  may  be 
readily  secured  by  constructing  the  force  polygon  with  the  loads 
at  one  point  of  support  and  the  pole  at  the  other.  The  vertical 
ordinate  between  the  first  string,  PO,  and  the  funicular  polygon  at 
a  distance,  L  —  x,  from  the  first  load  has  the  same  value  whether 
the  loads,  force,  and  funicular  polygons  are  laid  ofiF,  as  in  Fig.  271 , 
Or  as  in  Fig.  272,  since  one  of  these  equilibrium  polygons  may  be 
superposed  upon  the  other,  if  drawn  to  same  scale,  by  inverting  it 
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and  tuming  it  end  for  end.  If,  therefore,  the  given  loftds  are  laid 
off,  as  in  Fig.  272,  the  shear  at  a  distance  x  from  the  left  end  of  a 
simple  end-supported  beam  may  be  found  when  the^^st  load  u  at 
X  by  laying  off  the  distance  L  — a:  to  the  lefi  of  Fi  and  scaling  to 
the  scale  of  force  the  ordinate  between  PO  and  the  funicular 
polygon.  This  is  equivalent  to  scaling  the  ordinate  between  PO 
and  the  funicular  polygon  at  the  sec- 
<N.  tion  of  the  beam  where  it  is  desired 

j^O;^F»     '•    Fi  to  determine  the  shear.     In  order  to 

"p^^^U^iv^  determine  the  maximum  shear  at  a 

-f    TT^^^  ^I   p         given  section  due  to  a  concentrated' 
gfcj  ^A»  load  system  it  may  be  necessary  to  try 

P^Lh  -h,-*-^ --^^  several  loads  at  the  section.     If  load 

]  "^         *1  (2)  be  moved  up  to  the  section  the  left 

_      2_2  reaction  should  be  determined  in  the 

manner  previously  stated:  i.e.,  by 
measuring  the  ordinate  at  the  first  load  which  will  now  be  at  the 
distance  x—  d  from  the  left  end  of  the  beam.  The  shear  may  now 
be  obtained  by  subtracting  the  first  load  from  this  reaction. 
The  shear  may  be  found  directly  by  scaling  the  ordinate  between 
the  funicular  polygon  and  a  horizontal  drawn  through  (1)  of  the 
force  polygon.  This  method  is  applicable  only  if  the  first  load 
remains  on  the  span.  If  Fi  goes  off  the  span  during  the  process  of 
moving  up,  the  ordinate  should  be  measured  at  the  distance  L  —  x 
from  Ft,  but  the  intercept  should  be  the  vertical  distance  between 
string  PI  and  the  funicular  polygon,  since  the  values  of  vertical 
ordinates  are  in  nowise  affected  by  the  fact  that  the  first  string  is 
inclined  rather  than  horizontal,  this  corresponding  merely  to  a 
change  in  the  vertical  position  of  the  pole  and  not  a  change  in  its 
horizontal  position.  If  floor  beams  are  used  the  shear  must,  of 
course,  be  determined  by  subtracting  from  the  reaction  the  proper 
percentage  of  the  loads  between  the  support  and  the  panel  point 
at  which  the  load  under  consideration  is  located.  If  the  load 
system  is  to  be  used  for  a  number  of  spans  the  diagram  should  be 
drawn  for  the  longest  span,  and  the  scale  for  any  given  span  deter- 
mined by  proportion.  The  application  of  the  graphical  method 
of  shear  is  clearly  shown  by  Fig.  273. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  the  funicular  polygons  will  be  exactly 
alike,  whatever  the  span  chosen,  provided  the  ratio  of  the  scales  of 
forces  be  inversely  proportional  to  the  spans,  e.g.,  the  funicular 
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polygon  of  Fig.  273  is  constructed  for  a  200  ft.  span  to  a  scale  of 
forces  of  60,000  lbs.~l  in.,  but  if  constructed  for  a  100  ft.  span 
with  a  scale  of  forces  of  120,000  lbs.  =  1  in.  as  also  indicated,  the 
same  equilibrium  polygon  would  be  obtained.  It  follows  that 
thia  polygon  may  be  used  for  any  span  by  multiplying  the  scaled 
ordinate  by  the  ratio  between  the  span  for  which  the  polygon  is 
constructed  and  the  given  span. 


Soak  of  DUUm  lOOFu-I  In. 
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171.  Funicular  Polygon  through  Seventl  Points.  It  is  clear 
that  if  a  hinged  framework  be  constructed  identical  in  shape  to  a 
given  funicular  polygon  and  with  its  bars  designed  to  carry  the 
string  stresses  of  the  polygon,  it  will  be  in  equilibrium  under  the 
loads  for  which  the  funicular  polygon  is  drawn.  This  fact  may 
be  used  in  determining  the  proper  outline  for  a  voussoir  arch 
intended  to  carry  a  set  of  fixed  loads,  but  cannot  be  used  for 
moving  loads.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  funicular  polygon  cannot 
be  drawn  within  the  limits  of  an  arch  the  shape  of  which  has 
already  been  decided  upon,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  such 
an  arch  will  not  be  stable,  and  it  is  upon  this  hypothesis  that  the 
commonly  accepted  theory  of  stone  arches  is  based.  The  theory 
of  such  arches  will  not  be  taken  up  at  this  point,  but  since  in 
studying  them  it  is  ofteat  useful  to  be  able  to  draw  a  funicular 
polygon  through  certain  fixed  points,  methods  of  doing  this  will  be 
derived. 

Funicular  Polygon  through  Orie  Point.  Since  the  pole  may  be 
chosen  anywhere,  and  any  string  of  the  fimicular  polygon  drawn 
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through  a  givea  point,  it  is  evident  tliat  an  infinite  number  of 
funicular  polygons  may  be  drawn  through  one  point. 

Funicular  Polygon  through  Two  Pointii,  Since  the  first  and 
last  strings  of  a  funicular  polygon  must  always  meet  on  the  line 
of  action  of  the  resultant  of  the  set  of  forces  for  which  the  polygon 
is  drawn,  it  is  evident  that  a  funicular  polygon  may  be  drawn 
through  two  points  by  first  drawing  any  funicular  polygon 
through  the  first 'point  and  plotting  the  resultant  of  the  set  of 
forces  in  direction  and  position;  the  appropriate  string  of  the 
desired  polygon  may  then  be  constructed  through  the  second 
point  in  question  and  the  intersection  of  the  resultant  and  the 
first  string.     This  method  is  illustrated  by  Fig.  274,  in  which  the 
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original  funicular  polygon  is  constructed  with  a  pole  located  at  ran- 
dom, the  string  PO  being  drawn  through  point  a.  The  final  funic- 
ular polygon  may  then  be  constructed  so  that  P'4  will  go  through 
point  b,  PO  remaining  unchanged  in  position,  by  drawing  P'4 
through  point  b  and  the  intersection  of  PO  and  Pi.  P'S  may  next 
be  constructed  by  connecting  the  point  of  intersection  of  P'4  and 
Ff  with  the  point  of  intersection  ofPOand  PS,  and  in  a  similar 
manner  ?"$  and  P"!  may  be  located.  This  construction  is  evi- 
dently consistent  with  corresponding  strings  of  the  two  funicular 
polygons  intersecting  on  the  resultant  of  the  forces  held  in 
equiUbrium  by  these  strings.  If  the  intersections  as  obtamed 
by  the  method  just  given  are  not  on  the  sheet  the  second  funicular 
polygon  may  be  constructed  by  locating  a  new  pole  P',  and  con- 
structing an  entirely  distinct  polygon.  The  method  of  doing  this 
is  illustrated  by  Fig.  275,  in  which  the  line  of  action  of  the  result- 
ant of  all  the  forces  is  plotted  and  the  new  strings  PO  and  P'4 
drawn  at  random  through  points  a  and  b  respectively  to  meet  at 
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any  point  upon  the  line  of  action  of  this  resultant.  The  new 
pole  may  then  be  located  by  drawing  from  0  and  4  in  tli«  force 
polygon  rays  parallel  to  P'O  and  P'4  respectively,  their  intersec- 
tion locating  the  new  pole  P'.  If  it  be  desired  to  have  other  than 
the  first  and  last  strings  pass  through  the  two  points,  the  result- 


Fio.  275. 

ant  of  the  forces  held  in  equilibrium  by  the  desired  strings  should 
be  used. 

The  following  important  theorem  is  also  of  use  at  times,  viz. : 
For  any  set  of  loads,  the  intersection  of  corresponding  strings  of 
two  funicular  polygons  drawn  with  different  poles  will  lie  on  a  line 
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parallel  to  the  line  joining  the  poles.  To  prove  this  consider  the 
two  equilibrium  polygons,  shown  in  Fig.  276,  with  the  poles  P 
andP'. 

The  force  Fi  may  be  resolved  into  the  two  components  OP  and 
PI ,  consequently  that  force  may  be  replaced  by  these  components 
without  changing  existing  conditions.  The  force  Fi  will  be  hdd 
in  equil'dtrium  by  the  two  forces  IP"  and  P'O,  eonsequCTitly 
the  resultant  of  these  two  forces  is  equal  and  opposite  to  the 
resultant  of  the  two  forces  OP  and  PJ,  hence  the  forces  OP,  PI, 
IP',  and  P'O  are  in  equilibrium,  therefore  the  resultant  of  OP  and 
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'  P'O  is  equ&l  &nd  opposite  to  the  resultant  of  PI  and  IP'.  The  re- 
Btiltant  of  OP  and  P'O  =  P'P  and  acts  at  the  intersection,  a,  of  the 
etringa  PO  and  P'O;  the  resultant  of  PI  and  1P'  =  PP'  and  acts 
at  the  intersection  h,  of  the  strings  PI  and  IP".  Since  these  re- 
sultants are  in  equilibrium  they  must  not  only  be  equal  but  act 
along  the  same  line,  that  is,  both  must  act  along  the  line  ab,  hence 
ab  must  be  parallel  to  the  actual  direction  of  these  forces;  that  is, 
to  PP*.  In  the  same  way  it  may  be  shown  that  the  resultant  of 
PI  and  IP*  acts  in  the  same  line  but  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
the  resultant  of  P'S  and  SP,  this  direction  being  parallel  to  PP', 
hence  the  point  of  intersection  of  P'S  and  SP  also  lies  on  the  pro- 
longation of  the  line  ab.  In  the  same  manner  the  intersection  of 
all  the  corresponding  strings  may  be  proven  to  be  on  the  line,  ab, 
hence  the  theorem  is  proven. 


Fumctdar  Polygon  through  Three  Pointa.  Application  of  the 
theorem  just  stated  enables  a  funicular  polygon  to  be  passed 
through  three  points.  The  following  is  the  mode  of  procedure: 
Construct  a  polygon  through  either  two  of  the  given  pointa,  say, 
the  points  a  and  b,  Fig.  277,  and  connect  these  pointa  by  a 
straight  line.  If  this  line  be  made  the  line  of  intersection  of  the 
corresponding  strings  it  is  evident  that  if  a  new  polygon  be  drawn 
it  will  also  pass  through  the  points  a  and  b,  hence  it  is  merely 
necessary  to  draw  a  new  string  through  the  third  point,  c,  and 
the  intersection  of  the  corresponding  string  of  the  first  poly- 
gon with  the  Ime  ab,  and  finish  the  polygon  by  the  method 
given  for  a  polygon  through  two  pointa.  The  figure  shows  Uw 
application  of  this  method,  assuming  that  the  polygon  PO, 
Pi,  etc.,  has  already  been  drawn  through  two  pointa. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  the  construction  it  was  necessary  to 
locate  the  pole  F*  in  order  that  P'S  might  be  drawn,  since  the 
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interaeotion  of  PS  and  the  line  ab  does  not  come  on  the  sheet. 
The  remainder  of  the  polygon  was  drawn  by  using  the  inter- 
sections of  the  strings  of  the  original  polygon  and  the  line  ab. 

Alternative  Method  for  Funicular  Polygon  through  Two  and 
Three  Points.  Another  simple  and  useful  method  of  drawing 
a  funicular  polygon  through  two  points,  a  and  b,  is  as  follows: 
Assume  the  forces  which  are  held  in  equilibrium  by  the  strings 
which  are  to  pass  through  the  given  points  to  act  upon  a  beam 
supported  at  a  and  b,  Fig.  278.  Assume  the  reaction  at  b  to  be 
fixed  in  direction,  vertical  in  this  case,  and  determine  graphically 


both  reactions  for  these  loads,  drawing  one  of  the  strings  through 
a.  The  funicular  polygon  thus  drawn  will  pass  through  point  a 
by  construction  and  the  value  of  the  reactions  will  be  independent 
of  the  'position  of  the  funicular  polygon.  If  a  new  funicular 
polygon  be  now  drawn  with  its  pole  at  any  point  on  a  line  drawn 
from  the  closing  point  K  of  the  force  polygon  parallel  to  the  line  _ 
ab  and  with  the  same  string  passing  through  a,  as  in  the  original 
polygon,  this  polygon  will  pass  through  both  points,  since  its 
closing  line  passes  through  a,  and  is  parallel  to  ab.  This  construc- 
tion is  illustrated  by  the  figure  in  which  the  pole  P'  of  a  funicular 
polygon  with  the  string  P'O  passing  through  a  and  P'4  through 
h  might  lie  at  any  point  on  a  line  drawn  from  K  parallel  to  ai. 
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To  extend  this  method  to  a  third  point,  c,  proceed  as  follows: 
Draw  a  vertical  through  c  till  it  intersects  the  ori^al  funicular 
polygon  at  d.  From  the  pole  P  draw  a  line  parallel  to  ad  to  its 
intersection,  K',  with  a  vertical  through  IB.  Draw  from  K'  a 
line  parallel  to  ac.  The  intersection  of  this  line  with  the  line 
KP'  locates  P"  which  is  the  pole  of  a  funicular  polygon  passing 
through  a,  b,  and  c. 

This  method  consists  essentially  of  the  determination  of  the 
reactions  upon  a  beam,  ac,  due  to  the  forces  Fi  and  Ft,  and  the 
location  of  the  closing  point  K'  of  the  force  polygon  correspond- 
ing to  these  reactions.  A  funicular  polygon  with  its  pole  at  any 
point  on  a  line  from  K'  parallel  to  ac  will  pass  through  points  a  and 
c.  Since,  as  has  already  been  shown,  a  funicular  polygon  with  its 
pole  at  any  point  on  KP'  will  pass  through  a  and  b,  it  is  evident 
that  a  polygon  with  its  pole  at  the  intersection  of  these  two  lines 
will  pass  through  the  three  points  a,  b,  and  c. 

Problems 

61.  Determine  graphically  by  the  funicular  polygon  method  the 
bending  moment  at  a  section  located  6  ft.  to  right  of  left  support  for 
each  beam  shown  in  Problema  6  to  10,  inclusive,  page  71. 

62.  CoDstruct  a  funicular  polygon  passing  through  the  three  hinges 
of  the  arch  shown  in  Prob.  SO,  page  284,  assuming  uniform  load  of  2000 
lbs.  per  linear  foot  applied  to  top  chord. 

I      Scale  of  distance,  1  in.  =  40  ft. 

Scale  of  force,  1  in.  =-20,000  lbs. 

92a,  Constniot  an  equilibrium  polygon  for  wheel  loads  of  Cooper's 
E40  loading. 

Scale  of  distance,  1  in.~5  ft. 

Scale  of  force,  1  in. -20,000  lbs. 

Locate  H  opposite  and  to  right  of  point  10  of  force  polygon;  that 
is,  opposite  point  in  force  polygon  at  the  bottom  of  the  line  represent- 
ing the  first  truck  wheels  of  the  second  locomotive.  Value  of  H  — 
100,000  lbs. 


CHAPTER  XIV 
DEFLECTION  AND  CAMBER 

173.  Elastic  and  NoD-elasHc  Deflection,  The  deflection 
of  a  truss  is  due  to  changes  in  length  of  the  members  and  may 
be  divided  into  two  parts,  elastic  and  non-elastic.  The  former 
may  be  caused  by  stresses,  or  by  differences  in  temperature 
of  the  various  membeiB,  and  disappears  upon  the  removal  of  the 
loads  or  the  return  to  uniform  temperature;  the  latter  is  due 
to  play  at  the  joints  and  occurs  when  the  falsework  used  in  erec- 
tion i^  removed,  being  particularly  important  for  pin  connected 
trueeee  in  which  considerable  play  usually  exists  in  the  pin  boles. 

A  knowledge  of  the  deflection  is  often  desirable,  particularly 
in  proportioning  the  lifting  devices  at  the  ends  of  a  swing  bridge 
and  in  planning  the  erection  of  cantilever  structures.  A  method 
based  upon  deflections  also  furnishes  a  convenient  mode  of  deter- 
mining stresses  in  a  statically  indeterminate  structure. 

173.  Truss  DeflectioQ.  Trigonometrical  Meiliod.  A  rigid  truss 
is  generally  composed  of  triangles  aU  the  pro[>ertIe8  of  which  may 
be  determined  if  the  lengths  of  the  three  sides  are  known.  The 
vertices  of  the  triaof^es  coincide  with  the  joints  of  the  truss,  hence 
the  various  positions  of  a  joint  with  respect  to  a  pair  of  rectangu- 
lar axes  may  be  determined  for  any  length  of  the  sides  of  the  tri- 
angles, that  is,  of  the  members  of  the  truss.  It  is  evident,  there- 
fore, that  to  find  the  vertical  elastic  deflection  of  a  joint,  say  the 
centre  joint  of  the  bottom  chord,  it  is  only  necessary  to  compute 
by  trigonometry  its  position  with  respect  to  a  fixed  horizontal 
axis  both  before  and  after  the  application  of  the  load  causing  the 
deflection.  If  the  axis  passes  through  the  original  position  of  the 
joint,  the  vertical  movement  under  the  load  will  be  found  without 
the  former  computation.  The  horizontal  movement  of  any  joint 
may  be  determined  in  a  similar  manner,  using  a  vertical  instead 
of  a  horizontal  axis  for  reference. 

sss 
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The  length  of  each  member  after  the  application  of  the  load 
may  be  found  by  adding  to  its  original  length  the  change  of 
length  due  to  tension,  or  by  subtracting  the  change  of  length 
due  to  compression. 

If  the  non-elastic  deflection  be  desired  the  same  method  may 
be  used,  but  for  this  case 'the  change  in  length  of  a  member  will 
equal  the  average  play  in  the  pin  holes  at  the  two  ends  instead 
of  the  change  due  to  atRBs. 

While  this  method  is  simple  in  theory  and  application,  it  is 
very  laborious  and  is  notiused  in  practice. 

17A.  Truss  Deflection.  Jbthod  of  Rotation.  The  deflection 
of  any  joint  of  a  simple  truss  due  to  a  change  in  length  of  one 
bar  only  may  be  readily  .determined  by  investigating  the  result- 
ing rotation  of  one  portion  of  the  truss  with  respect  to  the  other. 
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Pro.  279. 


the  latter  being  assumed  as  fixed.  Sy  considering  the  effect 
of  each  bar  separately  and  summing  up  the  results,  the  final 
deflection  may  be  determined.  To  illustrate  this,  consider  the 
truss  shown  by  full  lines  in  Fig.  279,  and  let  it  be  desirod  to  deter* 
mine  the  vertical  deflection,  d„  of  panel  point  e,  due  to  a  decrease 
in  length,  S,  of  bar  be,  Evidently  bee  is  the  only  triangle  which 
will  be  changed  in  shape  by  the  change  in  length  of  this  bar. 
If  the  portion,  a6e,  of  the  truss  be  assumed  for  the  time  being  to 
remain  fijced  in  position,  the  figiu^  lAc'/'h'ea  will  represent  the 
new  position  of  the  truss.  The  value  of  S  for  any  ordinary  change 
of  length  is  very  small  compared  with  the  original  length  of  the 
bar,  e.g.,  for  a  steel  bar  subjected  to  a  stress  of  15,000  lbs.  per 
square  inch,  3  is  appro-ximately  -y^  of  the  length  of  the  bar.  It 
follows  that  the  angular  rotation  of  bar  ec  is  extremely  small. 
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and  in  consequence  the  distance  ec"  in  Fig.  280  may  be  assumed 
as  equal  to  d  as  shown,  the  error  being  n^;lipble. 

The  angular  movement,   6,  of  bar  ee  evidently  equals  the 

angular  movement  of  eh.    The  sine  of  this  angle  equals  -r=— , 

ce    ce 

hence  h'k  =  eh'  — .     But  eh'  —  eh,  hence  h'k  —  — d  =  the  vertical 

ce  ce 

deflection  of  point  h  with  reepect  to  the  axis  ae,  which  is 
assumed  to  remain  unchanged 
in  position.  Actually,  however, 
point  h  remains  on  the  abut- 
ment and  ae  changes  its  position. 
The  correct  position  of  the  dis- 
torted truss  may  be  foimd  by 
rotating  it  about  a  horizontal 
axis  passing  through  a  until  oA' 
becomes  horiEontal.  This  rota- 
tion will  cause  e  to  drop  below 
its  original  position  by  the 
amount  which  it  ia  now  below 
ah',  that  is,  by  one-half  of  h'k 
(Rejecting  the  effect  ofthe  slight' 
difference  in  length  between  ek  and  eh"),  hence  the  vertical 
deflection,  3,,  of  point  e  due  to  the  change,  d,  in  bar  be,  will  be 
given  by  the  following  equation: 


Fia.  280. 
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In  a  similar  manner  the  deflection  of  other  points  due  to  the 
change  in  length  of  this  or  other  bars  may  be  obtained. 

In  order  to  illustrate  this  method  more  completely  its  applica- 
tion to  the  problem  of  determining  the  vertical  deflection  of  point  e 
resulting  from  an  increase,  3,  in  the  length  of  bar  ab,  will  also  be 
given.  For  this  case  the  portion,  dbfked,  of  the  truss  will  be  con- 
sidered stationary.  The  condition  of  the  truss  after  the  change 
in  length  of  the  bar  will  be  as  shown,  greatly  distorted,  in  Fig. 
281,  and  e'e=\a'm  will  be  the  actual  vertical  upward  deflection  of 
point  e. 

The  value  of  a'm  may  be  determined  as  follows:  Let  the 
distortion  of  the  triangle,  abd,  be  as  shown,  greatly  exaggerated. 
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in  Fig,  2S2.  Then  frn  equals  the  new  length  of  bar  ab,  and  the 
new  position  of  a  will  be  at  the  intersection  of  arcs  swung  from 
b  and  d  as  centres,  with  radii  bn  and  da  respectively.  The  fact 
that  d  is  very  small  compared  with  the  sides  of  the  triangle  makes 
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the  error  in  assuming  the  tangents  na'  and  aa'  to  coincide  with  the 
corresponding  arcs  negligible,  and  gives  the  condition  shown  in 


But   sin 
method  if 


ab' 
evidently  much  simpler  in  application  than  the  trig- 


onometrical method  previously  mentioned,  but  is  nevertheless 
awkward  for  general  use,  since  it  involves  an  entirely  separate 
solution  for  each  bar.  It  is  given  here  to  illustrate  graphically 
the  distortion  due  to  change  in  length  of  a  single  bar. 
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176.  Truss  Deflection.  Method  of  Work.  The  method 
which  f ollowB  ifl  a  modification  of  one  usually  attributed  to  Prof. 
Otto  Mohr,  and  provides  a  veiy  simple  and  ingenious  solution  of 
the  problem  of  determining  the  deflection  of  a  truss.  The 
method  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  if  a  truss  is  loaded  by  a 
nngJe  load  at  any  point  and  is  then  deflected  by  the  application 
of  other  forcea,  the  external  work  done  by  the  load  equals  the 
internal  work  done  by  the  bar  stresses  caused  by  this  load. 
This  is  in  accordance  with  Bernoulli's  law  of  virtual  work,  which 
states  that  a  system  of  concurrent  forces  in  equilibrium  may  be 
moved  a  small  distance  by  an  external  force  without  the  perform- 
ance of  work  by  the  system.  Such  a  condition  occurs  at  each 
joint  in  a  truss,  the  forces  being  the  bar  stresses  due  to  the  load, 
and  the  movement  of  the  joint  being  that  due  to  the  external . 
forces  producing  the  deflection  of  the  truss.  A  slight  approxi- 
mation actually  occurs  in  the  application  of  the  method,  since 
it  is  assumed  that  the  bar  stresses  due  to  the  load  remain  con- 
stant during  the  distortion  of  the  structure;  actually  these  change 
slightly  owing  to  the  change  in  the  angles  between  the  various 
members  meeting  at  the  joint,  but  the  error  is  extremely  small 
for  trusses  formed  of  material  with  a  high  modulus  of  elasticity, 
since  the  change  in  thoese  angles  is  inappreciable  for  a  safe  work- 
ing load.  The  method  is  inapplicable  for  a  truss  which  would 
distort  greatly  under  load,  such,  for  example,  as  a  truss  formed  of 
spiral  steel  springs  or  rubber  bands. 

In  order  to  apply  this  method  consider  the  truss  shown  in 
Fig.  283  and  let  it  be  desired  to  determine  the  deflection,  St,  of 
panel  point  Lt,  due  to  the  shortening  of  bar  UiUt  by  the  amount 
S,  this  shortening  beii^  due  to  any  cause  whatever,  such  for 
example  as  a  stress  in  the  bar,  a  difference  of  temperature  in  the 
bar  as  compared  with  other  bare  in  the  truss,  or  an  adjustment 
of  its  length  by  a  tumbuckle.  Fig.  283  shows  by  full  lines  the 
truss  before  the  lei^th  of  bar  UiUt  is  changed,  and  by  dotted 
lines  the  distorted  position  of  the  truss.  Evidently  the  external 
work  which  would  be  performed  by  a  vertical  load  of  unity^  hang- 
ing at  Lt  during  the  change  of  length  of  the  bar  would  be  unity 
XSt.  This  load  would  cause  a  compression,  s,  in  bar  UiUs,  and 
this  internal  force  would  have  to  move  the  distance,  S,  during 
the  change  in  length  of  the  bar,  hence  would  perform  an  internal 

>  This  unit  load  tatty  be  considered  as  &n  mfimtaeimal  load  Trhich  of 
itaelf  has  no  influence  upCHt  the  actual  deflection  of  the  truas. 
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work  of  a6.  Equating  the  interoal  and  external:  work,  gives 
IXSi^sS;  therefore  the  vertical  defiection,  5i,  of  point  Lt,  due 
to  a  ohtuige  in  length,  S,  of  bar  UiUt,  equals  the  product  of  Hie 
numerioal  coefBcient  of  the  stress,  8,  in  [/iC7i,.and-the  change  in 
length  of  t^e  bar.  Were  the  load  of  unity  inolined  instead  ofi 
vertical,  «  would  have  a  different  value,  and  h  would  be  tbo 
deflection  along  the  indined  line  of  action  of  the  load  ot  unity. 
A  oomparifion  of  the  results  obtained  by  this  method  and  the 
method  of  rotation  shows  them  to  be  equ^. 

The  eigne  mu8t  be  carefully  considered.  If  tension  and  iucresM 
in  length  are  both  denoted  by  positive  signs,  the  deflection  will: 
be  in  the  direction  of  action  of  the  load  of  unity  if  the  resulting- 
value  of  fi^  is  positive,  and  in  the  opposite  direction  if  this  product 
is  negative.  For  the  case  considered  s  is  compresBton,  and  d 
is   a  shortening,  hence  each  has  a  negative  sign  and  the  product 
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will  be  positive;  therefore  the  deflection  will  be  in  the  direction  of 
action  of  the  load  of  unity,  that  is,  downward. 

The  correctness  of  this  method  of  deling  with  the  signs  may 
be  readily  seen  by  examining  the  case  of  a  eingle  vertical  bar 
with  a  force  of  unity  acting  downward  at  its  lower  end.  The 
stress,  s,  in  this  case  is  tension  and  hence  has  a  positive  sign. 
If  the  length  of  the  bar  be  increased  by  the  amoimt,  9,  the  pro- 
duct, tS,  will  also  have  a  positive  sign,  showing,  according  to 
our  convention,  that  the  lower  end  of  the  bar  deflects  in  the  direc- 
tion of  action  of  the  unit  foree;  that  is,  downward.  If  the  bar 
be  shortened,  sS  will  have  a  negative  sign  indicating  a  deflection 
of  the  lower  end  of  the  bar  in  a  direction  contrary  to  the  direc- 
tion of  action  of  the  unit  force;  that  is,  upward.  Both  of  these 
conclusions  are  obviously  correct,  and  the  direction  of  the  deflec- 
tion with  respect  to  the  direction  of  action  of  the  unit  force 
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would  evideoUy  be  unohanged!  if  the  unit  foroe  were  to  be'  ap- 
plied to  the  bar  throu^  a  Beries  of  o^er  bars  instead  of  directly, 
and  if  it  were  to  be  inclined  or  horizontal  instead:  of  vertical. 

To  apply  the  method  to  all  bars  of  a  truaa  it  is  only  necessary 
to-  obtain  the  summation  of  the  various  products.  The  final 
formula  for  deflection  may  then  be  written; 

in  which.*»=  the  componmt  of  the  deflectionof  any  joint,  ii;  of  the 
truss  in  any  desired  direction ; 
V  — strees  in  any  bar  of  the  truss  due-  to  a  load  of 
unity  acting  at  Joint  under  consideration  and 
in  the  direction  of  the  desired  deflection; 
^'^  change  in  length  of  the  bar  of  the  truss  in  which 
the  s1»«sa  a  occtirs; 
Ssj— summation  of  the  products,  sd,  for  all   bars  of 
the  truss. 

If  Ssd  is  found  to  have  a  poeitive  value  the  deflection  will  be 
in  the  direction  of  action  of  the  force  of  unity;  if  a  negative  value, 
it  will  be  in  the  opposite  direction.  If  the  actual  deflection,  of  a 
given  joint  is  desired  the  deflection  in  both  a  horizontal  and 
vertical  direction  must  be  obtained  and  the  resultant  found. 

The  usual  problem  is  to  determine  the  deflection  in  a  ^ven 
direction  of  a  given  joint  due  to  applied  loads  such,  as  the  weight 
of  the  structure  itself,  or  a  given  position  of  the  live  loads.  For 
this  case  d  will  be  the  change  in  lengtii  due  to  the  stress  caused' 
by  the  applied  loads,  hence  the  formula  may  be  written 

a,-2s^. 

in  which  i^—  deflection  in  feet  of  any  joint  in  any  desired  direetion ; 

L^length  of  any  bar  in  feet; 

A—uca  of  same  bar  in  square  inches; 

P"Bb«es  in  pounds  in  same  bar  due  to  applied  loads; 

£= modulus  of  elasticity  in  pounds  per  square  inch. 
* «  SB  used  in  thii  Chapter  is  to  be  considered  u  the  numerical  coefficient 
of'the&etualstnwdue  toaloadof'oneunit;  that  ia,  aa  an  abstraot' number. 
It'mll  be  spoken  of,  however,  ■■  the  stnaa.  For  aay  pveo  barit  eqnals'tfae 
ratio  between  the  deflection  of  the  point  under  consideration  and  the  chance 
ct  length  of  the  bar. 
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If  £  is  conatant  for  all  bars  of  the  truss,  as  is  usually  the  case, 
it  is  simpler  to  express  the  change  in  length  of  each  bar  in 
terms  of  E  and  substitute  the  final  numerictU  value  of  E  after 
the  summation  is  complete. 

176.  Truss  Deflection  Illustrated.  The  follovring  example 
illustrates  clearly  the  application  of  this  method. 

Problem.  Let  the  probl«n  be  the  detennination  of  the  vertical 
deflection  of  point  U  of  truBS  shown  in  Fig.  284  for  a-  imifonn  live  load 
of  2000  lbs.  per  foot  over  the  entire  truss. 

Solution.  The  simplest  method  of  solution  of  such  a  problem  ie  to 
prepare  a  table  in  which  separate  columns  are  assigned  for  the  terms 
*,  P,  L,  and  A ;  for  the  change  in  length  of  the  bar;  and  for  the  product 
of  the  chuige  in  length  of  tt^  bar  and  the  strese,  a.  The  table  on  page 
363  is  prepared  in  this  manner  and  is  self-explanatory. 


The  summation  of  the  numbers  in  the  last  column  of  the  table 
gives +-^ — '    ■  ,  and   equals    the    vertical  deflection  doutiward  of  In. 

Were  this  summation  to  have  a  negative  sign  it  would  equal  the  upward 
deflection  of  this  point.  The  numerical  value  of  the  deflection  may  be 
obtained  by  substituting  the  value  of  E.    If  this  be  taken  as  29,000,000, 

2 17(1  onn 
'"moooooo  "°-^'*®  "■  '°^'  '^"  "pp^^'^^^^y- 

An  inspection  of  the  table  shows  that  the  stresses  due  to 
load  unity  should  be. computed  before  the  change  in  length  of 
the  bars,  ranee  if  the  stress  in  any  bar  caused  by  this  load  is  eero 
the  deflection  due  to  this  bar  is  zero  and  its  change  in  length 
need  not  be  ^ured. 

Had  the  problem  been  that  of  comf)uting  the  hoiisontal 
movement  of  the  roller-end  the  load  of  unity  should  have  been 
applied  horizontally  at  that  end.    The  only  truss  bars  which 
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TABULAB  VALUES  FOR  DEFLECTION  OF  POINT  i,  ( 
SHOWN  IN  FIQ.  284 
(Slide  rule  used  throu^iout,) 
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would-  be  sUossed  by  this-  load  would  be  those  in  the  bottom 
chord  in  which  the  stress  would  be  1.00  (+)  were  the  load 
taken  as  acting  to  the  right.  The  defleotion  would  then  be 
found  by  the  sununation  of  the  changes  in  lengUi  of  the  bottom 
chord  bara,  which  equals  (+)  0:00g20x5=(+)0.046,  hence  the 
horizontal  movement  of  the  roller-end  of  the  truss  under  the 
load  of  2000  lbs.  per  foot  =  0.046  ft.  or  0.55  in.  to  the  right.  Had  it 
been  desired  to  find  the  elastic  deflection  due  to  the  dead  load 
the  dead  stresses  should  have  been  used  instead  of  the  stresses  due 
to  the  load  of  2000  lbs.  per  foot. 

For  the  non-elastic  defiection  due  to  play  in  the  pin  holes 
the  change  in  length  of  the  bar  could  be  written  directly,  and 
the  tlurd,  fourth  and  fifth  columns  omitted.  For  example, 
if  the  allowable  play  in  Uie  pin  holes  at  Li  and  La  is  A  in., 
the  change  in  length  of  bar  L1L2,  th&t  is,  the  chaiMSe  in  distance 
centre  to  centre  of  pins,  would  be  A  in.  (-{-),  and  tins  value 
should  be  written  in  the  ^xth  column. 


177.  Deflection  of  Beams  and  Girders.  Simple  formulas  for 
the  defiection  of  beams  and  Orders  of  constant  cross-section 
supported  at  both  ends  or  fixed  at  one  end  are  derived  in  all 
standard  works  on  mechanics.  The  more  common  cases  are 
represented  by  Fig.  285,  in  which  the  deflections  given  are 
the  maximum  deflections  in  inches  provided  linear  dimensions 
are  in  inches  and  forces  in  pounds.  For  more  complicated 
cases    of    loading,   or   for   girders   with   variable   cross-section 
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the  metlL9d  of  work  may  be  applied  in  the  same  manner  asior 
trusses,  the  fibres  of  the  beam  being  substituted  for  the  bars  of 
the  truss. 

A  general  formula  for  the  deflection  may  be  developed  by 
this  method  in  the  following  manner: 

Let  Af  =  moment  at  section,  de,  of  the  given  beam  (see 
Fig.  266)  due  to  the  external  forces  causing  the 
deflection  of  point  a; 


I     wMtbof.^^-5     igyv     I" 
m         I     ^    ■ 

'  '•  TTnltv   .  ^^^ 


Dttity 


Fia.  286. 

m°°  moment  at  same  section  due  to  load  unity  acting 

vertically  at  a; 
^= longitudinal  distortion,  due  to  the  external  forces,  of 
the  prism,  fdeg  at  a  distance  y  from  the  neutral 
axis; 
da'deflection  of  point  a  due  to  .the  external  forces; 
/i  — longitudinal  fibre  stress  due  to  moment,  m,  at  a  dis- 
tance y  from  the  neutral  axis ; 
/2  =  fibre  stress  at  same  point  due  to  moment  M; 
w= internal  work  done  in  prism  of  length  dx,  depth  dy, 
and  width  b,  with  its  centre  at  a  distance  y  from 
the  neutral  axis  of  the  beam,  by  the  load  unity, 
during  the  distortion  of  the  beam  by  the  appli- 
cation of  the  external  forces; 
n'=total  internal  work  done  in  the  beam  bythe  stresses 
due  to  the  load  of  unity  during  the  beam's  distor- 
tion by  the  external  forces, 
/■c  moment  of  inertia  of  beam  in  inchea.* 
Then 
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The  external  work  due  to  the  load  of  unity^lX^ai  hence 

"'-i:^ <^) 

The  application  of  this  equation  to  a  beam  of  constant  croes- 
Bection  is  illustrated  by  the  following  problem: 


Problem.  Let  it  be  required  to  find  the  deflection  at  the  load  for  the 
case  shown  in  Fig.  287. 

Soivtion.    Consider  a  section  at  distance  x  from  left  end.    llien 

JM— —      and      »i— — . 
*  Not«  that  in  this  equation  m  is  in  unita  of  diatance. 
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Since  the  beam  is  syaunetrical  Uie  int^^  for  the  entire  length  of 
be&m  may  be  talcen  aa  double  that  for  the  kft-haad  half,  therefore,  the 
value  of  J«  ifl  given  by  the  following  eqnaUon : 

Jo     2     2    EI    48  E/ 
Were  the  beam  to  be  loaded  for  its  entire  length  with  a  load  of  p 
per  foot,  M  in  the  above  equation  would  be  ~-x  —^,  hence  the  equation 
for  deflection  would  be 

L 

2Jq  EI  "384  E/' 

For  beams  of  variable  section  fonnula  (29)  may  be  applied  by  inte- 
grating for  different  portions  of  the  beam  and  then  addbig  the  results. 
Suppoee,  for  example,  that  in  the  first  case  the  middle  half  of  the  beam 
had  the  value  I,  for  the  moment  of  inertia  and  the  two  end  quarters 
each  had  the  value  /,.  The  total  defiection  would  then  be  expressed 
by  the  following  equation: 


Px'dx  .„r*    V4^7    dr 
Eh' 


The  case  just  given  illustrates  the  method  necessary  for  an 
end-flupportcd  girder  with  a  single  cover  plate  on  each  fiange 
extending  over  the  central  half  of  the  girder.  If  more  cover 
plates  are  used  it  is  necessary  to  write  more  terms,  but  the  same 
general  method  is  applicable.  If  the  girder  varies  . 
in  depth,  as  well  as  in  ilange  area,  it  may  be  divided  ^ 
into  as  many  sections  as  seema  desirable  and  the 
average  moment  of  inertia  of  each  section  used,  the 
equation  for  the  deflection  including  as  many  terms 
as  there  are  moments  of  inertia. 

Before  leaving  this  method  it  should  be  observed 
that  both  by  it  and  the  elastic  curve  method, 
by  which  the  results  shown  in  Fig,  285  are  usually  Fio.  288. 
obtained,  the  deflection  due  to  shear  is  neglected. 
The  effect  of  positive  shear  at  the  section  under  consideration 
would  be  to  distort  the  prism,  fdeg,  in  the  manner  shown  by  Fig. 
288,  and  hence  cause  some  deflection.  The  value  of  the  deflection 
due  to  shear  lb,  however,  relatively  very  small  and  may  be  neg' 
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lected.  For  a  full  discusaioii.of  thismd^hod the Teaderia referred 
to  a  paper  by  Clareuee  W.  Sudeon  in  the  "  Trazuactiona  of  tbe 
American  Society  of  CSvil  Engiueeni,"  Vol.  XII. 

178.  Graphical  Uetbod  of  Truss  Deflwtioii.  WiHiot  Diagram. 
The  method  of  work  given  in  Art.  176  f  umishos  a  simple  and  accu- 
rate method  of  determining  the  deflection  in  a  given  direction  of  a 
particular  joint  in  a  truss.  Itds,  however,  occasionally  idesirable 
to  determine  the  actual  distortion  of  several  or  all  joints,  a 
problem  which  can  be  solved  somewhat  more  readily  by  graphical 
than  by  analytical  methods. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  actual  movement  of  any  truss  joint, 
due  to  changes  in  the  bar  lengths,  may  be  determined  graphically 
in  the  following  simple  manner : 


Fio.  389. 


Let  (dxd,  Fig.  2Se,  be  the  truss  before  the  bar  lengths  are 
changed,  point  a  being  fixed  in  position.  Let  the  new  lengths 
of  the  bare  be  ab',  b'c\  c'd',  d'a,  and  h'd'.  Assume  for  the 
present  that  bar  ah  remains  unchanged  in  direction.  If  ite 
length  be  now  changed  to  ab',  h  will  move  to  h',  and  if  from 
a  and  h'  as  centres  arcs  with  radii  ad'  and  b'd'  be  swung  these 
arcs  will  intersect  at  d',  which  will  be  the  new  position  of  d  on 
the  assumption  that  ab  remains  imchanged  in  direction.  In  a 
similar  manner  arcs  swung  from  b'  and  d'  with  the  new  lengths 
of  the  other  bare  as  radii  will  give  the  new  position  of  c  at  c', 
hence  ad'c'h'  will  be  the  actual  shape  of  the  truss  itfter  dis- 
tortion takes  place.  Its  position  is  of  course  incorrect,  since 
point  c  should  remain  on  the  abutment,  hence  the  line  oc'  should 
actually  be  horiaontal,  and  by  so  considering  it  tbe  defections 
of  all  points  may  be  obtained;   e.g.,  the  vertical  deflection  of 
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point  b  equals  the  normal  distance  from  b'  to  ac',  the  horizontal 
deflection  of  point  c  —  ac'—ac,  etc. 

This  method,  which  may  be  extended  to  cover  any  form  of 
trusB,  is  in^racticable  in  practice,  since  accurate  results  cannot 
be  obtained  without  the  iise  of  a  very  large  scale,  owing  to  the 
very  small  changes  in  bar  lengths  for  materials  having  the  high 
moduli  of  elasticity  of  structural  materials.  To  overcome  this 
difficulty  a  modification  of  this  method  by  which  changes  of  length 
only  are  dealt  with  was  developed  by  the  French  engineer, 
Williot,  and  will  now  be  given. 

Let  the  truss  shown  in  Fig.  290  be  identical  with  that  given 
in  rig.  289,  and  assume  the  same  changes  in  bar  lengths  to  occur. 
Assume  also  as  before  that  bar  ab  is  fixed  in  direction,  and  that 
6  moves  to  b'  when  distortion  occurs. 


^•' 
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Let  I/e  be  parallel  to  bd  and  equal  to  it  in  length ; 
"   ee'  be  the  change  in   length  of  bd  (an  increase) ; 
"   d/be  the  change  in  length  of  od  (a  decrease). 

If  normals  to  ad  and  bV  be  erected  at  points  /  and  e'  they 
will  meet  at  d',  which  will  be  the  new  position  of  d  for  any  rigid 
truss  of  ordinary  structural  materials,  since  the  distortions  are 
so  small  compared  with  the  bar  lengths  that  the  normal  e'd' 
may  be  considered  as  coinciding  with  the  arc  swung  from  b' 
as  a  centre  with  radius  6'e',  and  normal  fd'  may  also  be  con- 
sidered as  coinciding  with  the  arc  swung  from  a  as  a  centre  of 
with  radius  of.  Since  the  figure  dee'd'f  may  be  drawn  to  any 
scale  without  reference  to  the  truss  itself,  as  shown  in  Fig.  291, 
it  is  evident  that  the  actual  displacement  of  point  d  with 
reference  to  axis  ab  may  be  found  with  great  accuracy.  In  a 
similar  manner  each  triangle  of  which  the  truss  is  composed  may 
be  dealt  with  and  the  dis^acement  of  each  vertex  found  with 
reference  to  any  one  of  the  sides  of  the  trian^  as  an  axis. 
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If  this  process  be  carried  out  for  the  entire  truss  each  displace- 
ment may  be  determined  with  respect  to  bar  a&  as  an  axis,  by 
using  for  each  new  axis  the 
new  position  of  that  bar  which 
is  common  to  any  triangle  pre- 
viously considered  and  that 
under  consideration;  e.g.,  to 
find  the  new  position  of  point 
c,  with  reference  to  axis  ab, 
use  the  new  position  of  the  bar  bd,  that  is,  b'd',  as  an  axis. 
This  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  292,  where  ab'd'  is  the  new  position 
of  the  triangle,  abd,  resulting  from  the  changes  in  length  of  bare 
ab,  bd,  and  ad.  To  find  the  position  of  c'  due  to  the  combined 
distortion  of  the  two  triangles,  abd  and  bed,  it  is  evidently  neces- 
sary to  determine  the  intersection  of  two  arcs,  one  swung  from 
b'  as  a  centre  with  the  new  length  of  bar  be,  and  the  other  from 
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d'  with  the  new  length  of  bar  dc.  Here,  as  before,  it  is  essen- 
tially correct  to  replace  the  arcs  by  their  tangente.  The  process 
may  be  accomplished  by  laying  off  en  equal  to  the  combined 
increase  in  length  of  ab  and  be,  co  equal  and  parallel  to  dd', 
op  equal  to  the  decrease  in  length  of  cd,  and  ru/  and  pc'  per- 
pendicular reBpectiveiy  to  be  and  dc.  The  point  of  intersection, 
c',  of  these  normals  is  the  new  position  of  point  c. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  new  position  of  point  c  is  a 
function  of  the  change  in  shape  of  triangle  abd  as  well  as  of 
triangle  bed,  even  if  bar  ab  actually  remains  horizontal,  since 
bar  bd  cannot  be  changed  in  length  without  influencing  the 
shape  of  triangle  bed. 
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Since  dd'  of  Fig.  291  equals,  Dumerically,  co  of  Fig.  292,  and  <je  of 
Fig.  291  equals  the  change  in  length  of  bar  ab,  it  is  evident  that 
Fig.  291  may  be  used  as  a  basis  for  determining  the  movementof 
point  c.  The  resulting  diagram  is  called  a  Williot  diagram  and  is 
shown  in  fHg.  293. 


Fio.  293. 

In  this  diagram 

d/— decrease  in  length  of  bar  ad; 
de— increase  in  length  of  bar  ab; 
en— increase  in  length  of  bar  be; 
ee'-°  increase  in  length  of  bar  hd\ 
d'p— decrease  in  length  of  bar  dc. 
If  all  of  above  changes  are  plotted  parallel  to  the  original 
directions  of  the  bars,  then 

dd'  will  equal  the  displacement  of  the  point  d, 
and     dcf  the  displacement  of  point  c. 

In  order  to  avoid  confusion  it  is  deurable  to  letter  the  initial 
point  the  same  as  the  panel  point  used  for  an  origin,  in  this 
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case  point  a,  hence  if  in  the  diagnm  letter  d  is  rej^aced  by  a* 
tbfl  displacement  will  in  every  case  be  the  distance  from  a  to 
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Diantm  ia  dnim  Mrmmlnt  a  to  be  Gxsd  in  podlion  Bod  ab  in  diracUou.  Diataoea  from 
a  lo  b.^.  c.  f,  d,  f,  Hkd  •  equal  actukl  movementi  of  Uibm  poinU  nfemd  id  uJa  ok 

ncuna  in  bneketa  indloata  bar  nuinbfn  and  are  planed  on  tlie  Hun  vhkfe  ahow  the 
chHi(«a  in  kiifth  of  ttut  oocnepoudini  ban. 


the  intersections  of  the  proper  normals.    A  Williot  diagram  for 
a  more  complicated  truss  is  shown  by  the  full  lines  of  Fig.  294. 

The  following  rules  for  the  construction  of  the  Williot  diagram 
may  now  be  given; 
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1.  Draw  a  diagram  of  the  truss,  and  select  tme  member  as 
an  axis,  or  fixed  reference  bar,  assuming  this  bar  as  fixed  in 
direction  with  one  end  fixed  in  position.  Choose,  if  possible, 
a  lax  which  does  not  change  its  direction  under  the  given  loading. 

2.  From  some  convenient  point  plot  the  axial  deformation 
of  this  reference  bar  parallel  to  and  in  the  direction  of  the 
distortion  of  its  free  end.  Letter  the  origin  and  the  point  just 
plotted/ hereafter  called  the  second  point,  to  correspond  with 
the  lettering  of  the  fixed  and  free  ends  respectively  of  the  chosen 
reference  bar. 

3.  Select  two  bars  which  with  the  fixed  reference  bar  form  a 
triangle.  From  the  origin,  on  a  line  parallel  to  that  one  of 
the  two  bars  which  is  hinged  to  the  fixed  end  of  the  reference 
bar,  lay  off  the  axial  deformation  of  this  second  bar  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  motion  of  its  far  end.  From  the  second  point, 
similarly  lay  ofif  the  deformation  of  the  third  bar.  At  the  ex- 
tremities of  these  plotted  deformations  erect  perpencUculars. 
The  distance  from  their  point  of  intersection  to  the  origin  equals 
the  distortion  of  the  apex  of  the  triangle  under  consideration 
vnlh  reference  to  the  fixed  axis  and  should  be  lettered  to  corres- 
pond to  this  apex  in  the  truss  diagram. 

4.  Consider  the  bars  forming  a  triangle,  of  which  the  dis- 
placed positions  of  the  ends  of  one  leg  are  given  by  two  of  the 
three  points  now  plotted.  From  each  of  these  two  points,  on  a 
line  parallel  to  the  bar  of  the  triangle  which  is  connected  thereto, 
lay  off  the  axial  deformation  of  this  bar  in  the  direction  of  the 
motion  of  its  far  end.  At  the  extremities  of  these  plotted 
deformations  erect  perpendiculars.  The  distance  from  this 
point  of  intersection  to  the  origin  equals  the  distortion  of  the 
apex  of  the  triangle  under  consideration  with  reference  to  the 
fixed  axis,  and  should  be  lettered  to  correspond  to  this  apex  in 
the  truss  diagram. 

5.  Continue  thus  till  all  points  are  located. 

17D.  Correction  of  the  Williot  Diagram.  It  is  evident  that 
the  Williot  diagram  shows  the  actual  movement  of  the  joints 
only  when  the  bar  which  is  assumed  to  be  fixed  in  direction 
actually  remains  fixed  during  the  change  in  shape  and  when 
the  ori^  also  remains  fixed.  The  latter  condition  is  readily 
obtained  by  selecting  a  point  which  is  not  on  rollers,  and  the 
former  may  sometimes  but  not  always  be  secured,  e.g.,  in  the 
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truss  ehown  by  Fig,  294  if  loaded  with  a  oniform  load  per  foot, 
bar  eg  will  remain  vertical  while  the  trass  deflects.  Aa  in 
many  cases  do  bar  remains  fixed  in  direction  this  method  would 
be  incomplete  unless  some  means  can  be  found  for  correcting 
the  displacements  thus  obtained  to  provide  for  the  rotation  about 
the  assumed  axis.  If  the  displacements  found  by  the  Williot  dia- 
grams for  truss  of  Fig.294  be  plotted,  the  truss  will  appear  as  shown 
by  dotted  lines  in  Fig.  295  with  the  distortion  exaggerated  owing  to 
the  plotting  of  the  displacements  on  a  different  scale  from  the  truss 
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diagram.  Since  point  e  should  remain  on  the  abutment,  its  true 
movement  being  horizontal,  the  correction  necessary  to  apply  to 
the  diagram  must  be  such  as  would  be  produced  by  rotating  the 
whole  truss  about  a  imtil  e'  drops  to  the  horizontal  line  through 
a,  that  is,  until  e  drops  through  the  distance  e'ft  (since  here 
again  the  arc  swung  with  a  as  a  centre  and  oe'  as  a  radius  differs 
in  position  from  the  tangent  by  only  an  infinitesimal  amoimt, 
the  correct  distance  ^k  being  very  small). 

The  movement  of  the  other  points  of  the  truss  due  to  this 
rotation  will  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  movement  of  e  as 
the  distance  from  a  to  these  points  bears  to  the  distance  ae. 

In  Fig.  296  all  the  full  lines  are  perpendicular  to  the  corre- 
sponding bars  of  the  actual  truss  shown  in  Fig.  297.  In  con- 
sequence any  triangle  such  as  a'dV  is  similar  to  the  corresponding 
triangle  ade,  hence 


a'd'     aV 


.  a'd'= 


iVX- 
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In'  a  similKr  manner  it  may  be  shown  that 


a'&^a'ex—,     a'b'=-a't^x—,  etc. 


Hence  if  e'a'  equals  the  movement  of  point  e  due  to  rotation, 
d'a'  will  equal  the  movement  of  pcunt  d,  c'a'  the  movement  of 
point  c,  etc.  To  obtain,  therefore,  the  true  dieplacement  of  the 
various  points  the  displacements  determined  in  Fig.  294  must 
be  corrected  by  these  amounts.  A  simple  method  of  accomplish- 
ing this  has  been  devised  by  Prof.  Mohr  and  is  illustrated  by 
Fig.  294.  It  consists  of  the  insertion  in  the  Williot  diagram  of 
a  figure  corresponding  to  Fig.  296  with  a' 
at  a  and  e*  on  a  horizontal  through  e.  The 
correct  displacement  of  a  point  will  then  be 
given  in  direction  and  magnitude  by  the  dis- 
tance from  the  corresponding  point  of  the  in- 
serted truss,  shown  dotted,  to  the  same  point 
as  located  by  the  Williot  diagram,  e.g.,  the 
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correct  displacement  of  point  c=€c.  The  truth  of  this  is  easily 
seen;  ac— movement  shown  by  the  diagram,  c'a='movement  due 
to  rotation,  hence  ifc  equals  actual  displacement  of  point  c.  In 
other  words  rotation  causes  point  c  to  move  from  c'  to  a,  and 
distortion  from  a  to  c,  the  resultant  movement  equalling  t^t. 

This  method  of  correction  for  rotation  is  simple  and  no 
confusion  need  arise  if  the  following  rules  be  observed : 

1.  Draw  a  line  through  the  displaced  position,  as  given  on 
the  Williot  diagram,  of  the  truss  joint  at  the  expansion  point 
of  supp<irt,  parallel  to  the  known  direction  of  movement  of 
this  point,  i.e.,  in  general,  parallel  to  the  surface  upon  which  the 
expansion  rollers  move. 
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2.  Draw  through  the  point  on  the  Williot  diagram  correspond- 
ing  to  the  joint  at  the  fixed  point  of  support  of  the  structure, 
a  Line  perpendicular  to  the  line  in  the  trues  connecting  the  two 
points  of  support  of  the  truss,  and  determine  its  point  of  inter- 
section with  the  line  previously  drawn. 

3.  Insert  in  the  Williot  diagram  a  truss  diagram  drawn  with 
all  its  bars  perpmdicular  to  corresponding  bars  in  the  actual 
truss,  i.e.,  drawn  in  a  position  perpendicular  to  the  original 
position  of  the  truss.    The  location  and  scale  of  this  new  truss 
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Fig.  298.— Displacement  Diagrams  for  Tnias  Shown  in  Fig.  204.  Bar  eg 
asaumed  to  be  fixed  in  direction. 

Fio.  299.— DieplacemflDt  Diagram  for  Truss  Shown  in  Fig.  291.  Pdnt  & 
assumed  fixed  m  position  and  bar  A;  in  direction.  Conectiim  diagram 
a",  h",  d'',  e"  is  drawn  on  assumption  thst  point  a  is  free  to  move  hori- 
■ontally  instead  of  point  e. 


diagram  is  fixed  by  locating  the  joint  corresponding  to  the 
expansion  point  of  support  at  the  point  of  intersection  previously 
determined  (see  2)  and  the  joint  corresponding  to  the  fixed 
point  of  support  at  the  corresponding  point  on  the  Williot 
diagram. 

4.  The  correct  disfdacement  of  each  joint  of  the  truss  may 
now  be  determined  in  magnitude  and  direction  by  scaling  the 
distance  from  the  joint  as  given  on  the  correction  diagram  drawn 
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as  described  under  (3)  and  the  posiUoa  of  the  joint  as  given  on 
the  Williot  diagram. 

I1g9.  298,  299,  and  300  illustrate  more  fully  the  graphical 
method  aa  applied  to  the  truss  shown  in  Fig.  294.  In  Fig.  298 
bar  eg  has  been  assumed  as  fixed  in  direction.  This  agrees  with 
the  actual  condition  if  the  truss  is  loaded  imjformly  and  the 
displacement  diagram  needs  no  correctifm  for  rotation.  Fig.  299 
is  drawn  with  hg  fixed  in  direction  and  point  k  in  podtion.  This 
needs  to  be  corrected  for  rotation  and  the  correction  diagram  is 
given  both  for  the  truss  shown,  and  for  the  same  truss  with 
point  a  free  to  move  horizontally.     Fig.  300  is  drawn  to  show 
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Fi&  300.— Diaplaoement  Di&gram  for  Truss  Shown  in  Fig.  294.  Point  a  and 
bar  oA  asBumed  fitted  in  positicn  and  directi(»  reapeetively.  Change  in 
length  SMumed  to  occur  m  bar  2  only.     (Deuvase  of  ftts  ft.) 

the  effect  of  a  change  in  length  of  one  bar  only.  The  correction 
diagram  must  also  be  drawn  for  this  case  and  is  shown  in  the 
figure. 

180.  Cambar  Defined.  A  structure  is  said  to  be  cambered 
when  so  constructed  that  it  will  not  assume  its  theoretical  form 
until  fidly  loaded.  For  beams  and  short-span  girders  no  provision 
for  camber  need  be  made.  Girders  of  long  span  are  often  cambered 
by  being  slightly  arched.  Trusses,  except  in  the  case  of  com- 
paratively short  riveted  spans,  should  always  be  cambered. 
This  is  particularly  important  in  the  case  of  pin  bridges  as 
ordinarily  constructed  with  the  splices  of  the  top  chord  dependent 
for  their  strength  upon  the  intimate  contact  of  the  planed  ends 
of  the  chord  sections. 
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18L  Rules  for  Compnting  Cambers.  Short  span  parallel 
chord  trusses  are  ordinarily  cambered  by  tha  following  more  or 
lees  empirical  rule:  Make  the  top  chord  panel  lengths  longer 
than  those  of  the  bottom  chord  by  i  in.  for  every  10  ft.  in 
length.  This  proceea  necessitates  a  corresponding  change  in  the 
diagonals,  but  the  verticals  and  bottom  chords  are  unaffected. 

For  long  spans  or  for  trusses  with  curved  top  chords  the 
cambering  should  be  accomplished  by  decreasing  the  length  r^ 
the  tenmon  members  and  increasing  that  of  the  compression 
members  by  an  amount  equal  to  their  change  in  length  under 
the  dead  stresses  and  the  live  stresses  due  to  fxill  live  load  with 
due  allowance  for  pin  hole  play,  using  for  a  basis  the  geometrical 
lengths  of  the  bars,  as  given  in  the  truss  diagram.  The  lengths 
of  the  bare  thus  obtained  correspond  to  the  outline  c^  the 
structure  when  assembled  on  false  work  and  not  carrying  its 
own  weight.  When  the  false  work  is  removed  the  structure  will 
defiect  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  non-elastic  deflection  plus  the 
deflection  due  to  its  own  weight.  If  cambered  in  this  manner 
the  application  of  the  live  load,  under  which  the  changes  in 
length  of  the  bars  were  computed,  should  cause  the  truss  to  take 
the  shape  of  the  theoretical  diagram. 

6Sa.  Compute  horuontal  deflection  of  point  i;4  of  this  ateel  structure 
due  to  the  applied  load  shown,  and  state  ita  diroctioo.    £"30,000,000. 


h.  Determine  the  magnitude  and  direction  of  the  horiiontal  force 
which  muat  be  applied  at  Lt  to  deflect  point  Lt  horizontally  an  amount 
equal  to  the  deflection  determined  in  the  first  portion  of  this  problem. 

64.  Determine  the  magnitude  and  direction  of  the  horizontal  move- 
ment of  point  L,  of  above  arch  due  to  the  top  chord  being  heated  50°  F. 
above  tl^  remainder  of  the  structure. 


CHAPTER  XV 
CONTINUOUS  AND  PARTIALLY  CONTINUOUS  QIEDERS 

182.  Defltiitioiis.  Continuous  girders  *  are  Btructtirea  sup- 
ported at  more  than  two  points,  and  capable  of  carrying  bending 
moments  and  shear  at  all  sections  throughout  their  entire  length. 
Such  stractures  are  commonly  used  for  Bwing  bridges  and  in 
reinforced  concrete  buildings,  but  their  employment  for  ordinary 
bridges  is  iaadviaable  owing  to  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  rigid 
supports,  a  slight  settlement  of  one  pier  changing  materiaUy 
the  magnitude  of  all  the  reactions.  Continuous  structiu^s  are  also 
subject  to  both  positive  and  negative  live  moments  over  portions 
of  their  length  and  in  consequence  may  require  additional  material 
to  provide  for  the  resulting  reversal  of  stress;  they  are  also  stressed 
by  changes  of  temperature.  Partially  continuous  girders  are 
structures  supported  at  more  than  two  points,  but  so  built  that 
the  continuity  is  interrupted  at  one  or  more  sections.  Such  gird- 
ers are  generally  trusses  in  which  the  continuity  is  broken  by 
the  omission  of  diagonals  in  one  panel,  as  was  noted  in  connec- 
tion with  cantilever  trusses. 

163.  Reactions  on  Continuous  Girders.  Method  of  Computa- 
tion. The  reactions  on  continuous  girdeiB  can  be  accurately 
determined  by  the  "  Theorem  of  Three  Momenta,"  if  the  moment 
of  inertia  and  modulus  of  elasticity  of  the  material  are  constant 
throughout,  a  condition  which  sometimes  exists  for  beams.  If  the 
moment  of  inertia  and  the  modulus  of  elasticity  of  the  material 
are  not  constant  throughout,  the  reactions  cannot  be  accurately 
computed  until  the  cross-section  areas  are  kQown,  hence  an 
accurate  determination  by  this  method  of  the  stresses  for  such 
structures  can  only  be  accomplished  by  a  series  of  approximations, 

>  Aa  used  in  this  chapter  the  word  ^rdei  is  intended  to  cover  all  cases 
of  ccmtmuoiu  structures  and  is  used  indiscriminately  for  beams,  plate  girders, 
and  trusaea. 
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the  reactions  first  being  approximately  deternuDed,  the  stresses 
and  areas  computed,  and  the  computations  revised  to  correspond 
to  the  new  areas,  the  process  being  repeated  as  often  as  is  neces- 
sary to  obtain  sufficiently  precise  results.  A  common  custom, 
however,  for  continuous  girders  is  to  design  the  structure  on  the 
assumption  that  the  moment  of  inertia  is  constant  throughout, 
the  "Three-moment  Equation,"  derived  from  the  differential 
equation  of  the  elastic  line  being  used  to  determine  the  reactions.  * 
IM.  Derintion  <tf  tho  "Three-momeat  Equation."  Let  the 
girder  shown  in  Fig.  301  have  n  spans.     There  will  then  be 

SiMD  1  span  >         Spun  B  ij^    Span  n 

"''J^      A      A      A      f      t 

Pit  at  Rt  Ri  Rn  t^m+iy 

Fio.  301. 

(n+2)  unknown  reactions,  all  the  supports  but  one  bdng  on 

rollers,  and  hence  (n  — I)  equations  must  be  obtained  from  other 

conditions  than  those  of  statics.    These  equations  may  be  deduced 

<Py_M_ 
~EV 

by  the  method  which  follows,  each  of  the  n  — 1  resulting  equations 
connecting  the  moments  at  three  adjoining  suj^orts. 

Let  Fig.  302  represent  a  portion  of  a  continuous  girder  with 

Ma  P.  )ii  "t' 


"* 


a  constant  moment  of  inertia  and  modulus  of  elasticity,  the 
entire  structure  having  n  spans,  and  the  section  under  con- 
sideration including  any  portion  of  the  girder  supported  upcm 
three  adjoining  supports.  The  axis  of  the  unloaded  beam  is 
assumed  to  be  straight  and  the  supports  level.  The  assumption 
that  each  load  acts  at  a  distance,  kL,  from  the  adjoining  support, 
b  adopted  from  Merriman's  "  Mechanics  of  Materials,"  and 
simplifies  greatly  the  resulting  equations. 
>See&lao  Art.  \W. 
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Let  Ma,  Mb,  and  Mg  be  the  moments  upon  the  beam  at  the  three 
adjoining  supports,  and  let  these  be  assumed  ae  positive,  when  the 
moment  of  the  forces  on  the  left  of  the  section  is  clockwise. 

Let  <Sa,  iSj,„i  and  £^+1  be  the  shear  at  infinitesimal  distances 
from  the  supports,  a  and  b,  and  let  these  be  assumed  as  positive 
when  acting  as  shown. 

Let  M  equal  the  moment  at  any  section  of  the  girder. 

Let  tc,  k+i,  and  4-1  equal  the  tangents  at  c  and  at  infinitesimal 
distances  on  either  side  of  6  of  the  angle  between  the  neutral  axis 
of  the  deflected  girder  and  its  original  position. 

Let  A  =  normal  distances  of  points  a,  b  and  c  above  some 
assumed  axis  parallel  to  abc  and  below  it. 

For  the  portion  of  the  girder  between  6  and  c,  the  moment 
at  a  distance,  x,  from  b  is  given  by  the  following  equations : 


M-El^^'-Mi^+Si+iX  (for  portion  of  girder  between  b  and  d). 

M-BlQ-Mi+St+iX-P2(.x~k2L2) 

(for  portion  of  girder  between  d  and  c). 
From  (30)  by  integration  we  obtain 


(30) 
(31) 


dx 


EI-^^MiX+^^^ii^  +  CiEl, 


and 


•^=(6+1       and      !(=A;       .*.     Cj-fc+i       and      Ca^A, 
ice 

EIy.^+^  +  l,,,El,  +  E,k.     .    .     .     (34) 

From  (31)  by  integration  we  obtain 

El'^-Ma  +  ^-^+P,k,L^+C,,  .     .     (35) 

M,.i^+*^_^+£^  +  C..+C.    .    (36) 
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When  X'-ksL2,  EI^  in  (35)  =« corresponding  value  in  (32), 

.-.  C3'-h^iEI-^{k2Li)^ (37) 

When  x  =  L2,  y  =  h, 

Hence 


+  EIk+^k2Li^{k2-l). 


The  value  of  y  given  by  (34)  equals  its  value  aa  given  by  (38) 
when  x=k2L2;  equating  these  values  gives 

0  -  -^L^-^L^-^L2Hk2'*~  1)  -  k^iEIL^  +  Y%La3(fc2-  D. 

hence 

fe,,£/-^(l-it.3+3fc^-3Jt,)-^%-^L^ 

But 

Mb+Sb+iL2-p2L2{l-k2)~Mc  ....     (39) 

.-.  by  substituting  for  iSj+i,  its  value  from  this  latter  equation,  we 
obtain 


When  x=L2,  j^  =  'c;  .'•  the  value  of  %  may  be  obtained  from 
(35)  by  placing  x=L2,    and   substituting   for  C,  its  value  aa 
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obtained  from  (37)  after  Bubetituting  forfc+i  ita  value  from  (40), 
and  for  S^+i  its  value  from  (39). 

The  result  thus  obtained  is  given  by  the  following  equation: 

(.=-^[Ar*+2Jlfc+-Paiafca(l-ia«)].    .     .     .     (41) 

By  working  in  a  similar  manner  in  span  I^i  an  equation 
identical  to  (41)  would  be  obtained  with  the  indices  reduced  to 
correspond  to  the  nomenclature  of  span  Li.  The  equation  for 
this  span  may  therefore  be  written  at  once,  and  will  be  as  follows: 

(6-l-^Jtfa  +  2Jlf6  +  PlL,fti{l-i,2)].  .       .       (42) 

The  two  values,  ti,+  i  given  by  (40)  and  (t_i  given  by  (42),  are 
identical,  since  they  equal  the  tangents  to  the  slope  of  the  neutral 
axis  at  two  sections  an  infinitesimal  distance  apart,  hence  th^ 
may  be  placed  equal  to  each  other,  thereby  enabling  the  follow- 
ing equation  to  be  written: 
JW;,Li+23f6(L,+La)+Jtf,L2=P,Li»(t,3-fc,) 

+P2L22(3Jtj2-fc2=-2Jfca).     (43) 

Equation  (43)  is  the  three-moment  equation  in  its  general 
form  and  is  applicable  to  structures  of  constant  cross-section, 
homogeneous  material,  and  supported  on  level  supports. 

To  obtain  the  corresponding  equation  for  uniform  loads 
substitute  the  following  values  and  integrate  between  proper 
limits: 

Pi  =  v>idx,    P2=W2dx,    kiLi  =  Xi     and     Aa^a—ara. 

In  these  equations  tcj  and  ujj  are  the  loads  per  foot  on  the  two 
spans. 

For  the  case  where  the  load  extends  over  the  entire  structure 
this  gives: 

-<'"-<"k?j-(a)"-(i)] 

- -}L,»ii>, -JLjUbj (44) 
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For  the  case  of  a  level  beam  and  non-jevel  supports  the  con- 
stants of  integratioD  would  have  contained  values  of  h  which 
would  not  have  cancelled,  hence  the  final  form  of  the  equation 
would  have  included  these  terms.  If  the  original  axis  of  the 
girder  be  slightly  curved  before  loads  are  applied,  and  if  the 
supports  fit  the  curve  of  this  unloaded  girder,  the  results  found 
wUl,  however,  be  correct.  For  certain  interesting  properties  of 
the  three-moment  equation  and  for  information  concerning  its 
historical  development  the  reader  is  referred  to  "  Mechanics  of 
Materials  "  by  Merriman. 

186.  Application  of  th«  Three-moment  Equation.  For  pur- 
pose of  illustration  the  following  example  of  the  application 
of  the  three-moment  equation  is  given : 

Problem.  Compute  by  the  three-momeat  equation  tlie  reacUoos  for 
the  concentrated  loadB  shown  in  Fig.  303. 

Soltitum.    First  apply  equation  (43)  to  spaas  1  and  2. 
For  these  two  ^ana 

Afa**momentatAi— 0,  sincethisisattheendof  tbe^rder; 
Mi  —moment  at  R,  ~M,; 
2/c=momeDt  AtRg^M,; 

P.-O; 

P,-10,0001bs.; 

L,-L,-10ft.; 

htxice 

2Af  ,(20)  +  lOAf,  - 10,000  X  100(1 .08  -  0.216  - 1 .2)  =- 336,000  ft.-lb8. 
Now  apply  eq.  (43)  to  spans  2  and  3. 
For  these  spans:  jtfo-moment  at  A,— M,; 
Mft— moment  at  R,—M,; 
Mc  —moment  at  R,  ~M,; 
P,- 10,000  lbs.; 
P,-  5,000  lbs.; 
£.=£,-10  ft.; 


lOAf,  +40Jtf ,+ lOM,  -  10,OOOX  100(0.216-0.600) 

+5000x100(0.75-0.125- 
-  -384,000-187,600-  -571,500  tt.-lbe. 
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Finally  apply  eq.  (43)  to  spans  3  and  4. 

For  these  spane.Va— moment  at  A)— Jtfi; 
Mf  moment  at  R,— Jlft; 
Mc  —moment  at  Rt—0; 

P, =5000  lbs.; 

P7-O; 

L,  =  L,-10ft.; 


10Af,+403f,-5000X100(0.125-O.SOO)- -187,600  ft.-lbe. 
10000  lu.            Hxn  ibr. 
Rl Hi  1  "'  T  1* -i* 

k Ipaneli  •  W  J 

Fia.  303. 

Solving  the  three  equations  thus  derived  for  the  three  unknowns, 
Mt,  -M„  and  M„  gives  ^e  following  values : 

.V,--  5,260  ft.-lb8.; 
Jtf,- -12,600  ft.-lb8.; 
Af,--  1,537  ft.-lbfl. 
ButJl/,-R,X10, 

.".  R,"  —525  lbs,  (acting down), 

Af.-fl,xlO, 

.".  ii,— — 1541be,  (acting down). 
Moreover, 

Af,-20ft,  +  10R,-40,000-20ff,-t-10R«-26,000, 
hence 

10/2,-40,000-12,600+10,500-37,900;        .'.  ft,-(+)3790  (acting  up), 

and 

10^4-25,000-12,600+  3,080-15,480;        /.  ft,-(+)1550  (acting  up). 

AppUcation  of  2K-0gives  A,-(+)10340  (acting  up). 
In  a  similar  manner  the  reactions  for  any  number  of  spans,  whether 
equal  or  unequal  in  length,  and  for  any  loading  may  be  readily  computed. 
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186.  Reactions,  Shears,  and  Moments  for  Common  Caws  of 

Continuous  Giiders.  In  order  to  eimplify  the  detenmnation 
of  reactions,  shears  and  moments  for  certain  common  cases  (A 
continuous  girders,  the  diagrams  of  Figs.  304  to  312  inclusive 
have  been  prepared.  Inspection  of  these  diagrams  shows  that 
for  a  continuous  girder  of  either  two  or  three  equal  spans  loaded 
with  a  uniform  live  load,  w,  per  foot  the  maximum  live  moment 


p(i-A)-pii^ 


p*+f(*-*>)  ■!(*■ 


FiQ.  304. — ConUnwriu  Girder.    Resctione  and  Moments  for  t 
Concentrated  Load. 


Sin^ 


occurs  at  a  support  and  is  negative,  its  value  equalling,  for 
the  two-epan  girder,  that  of  the  .positive  live  moment  on  an  end- 
supported  span,  and  being  slightly  less  than  this  for  the  three- 
span  girder.  The  maximum  positive  moment  equals  -ff  wZA  for 
both  cases,  or  about  three-quarters  of  the  value  it  would  have 
for  an  end-supported  span. 
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Rd'U  [Mr  tLoa  one  van  osSf, 
Fia.  306. — CrmUnwrnt  Girder.    Curves  of  Moment  (or  Uniloim  Load. 
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OurreoCibeantorunUram  load  "to  per  ft.  od  one  ipan  onq; 


IP  per  ft. 


p  per  ft  I 


Cnmof  itMUTi  for  iiiilfonn  lcMd~w  par  ft.  orerbatli  want. 
TUa  loadlns  lina  mrlmnm  ihear. 

Fio.  300. — Cmtinaou*  Girder.    CurvM  of  Sheftn  (or  Unifona  Load, 
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IfHtmnm  <tMM  would  equal  P  vltll  kMd  at  eitlnr  and. 
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— L 


'V*)tf(«('+*-«l('3 


-^(Sfc'-Hfc-Ufc'j 


Jl 


(8Jrt*-8*-8fc'j 


^|(8fc+Bfc-Bfc') 


FlO>  308. — ContitiVMi*  Oirder.     Curves  of  Moments  and  Shears.     Ka^ 
Concentr&t«d  Load. 
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Oamatnmmf'tt 

Fta.  309.— CoiKintunM  Girder.    Curvee  of  Momenta  for  Unifonn  Load. 
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Fia.  310. — Conlinottiu  Girder.    Curves  o[  MoroenU  for  Unilonn 


CONTINUOUS  CURDERS 


Fio.  311. — C<mtimwm  Oirder.    Carves  of  Sbeus  for  Uniiorm  Load, 


Pio.  312. — Cominuoua  Oirder.    Curves  of  Shears  tor  Uniform  I«mL 

Problems 

66.  Determine  reactions  on  this  beam  by  application  of  the  three- 
moment  equation. 


Jt 


Ip 


CHAPTER  XVI 
THEOREM  OF  LEAST  WORK 

187.  Statement  of  Theorein.  This  theorem  which  is  really 
nothing  but  a  special  application  of  the  principle  of  the  conserva- 
tion of  energy  and  as  such  needs  no  proof,  was  first  brought  to 
the  attention  of  engineers  by  Castigliano  (see  bibliography  at 
end  of  chapter).     It  may  be  stated  as  fdlows: 

The  internal  work  done  in  any  stationary  structure  by  the 
application  of  outer  forces  will  be  the  least  posuble,  conustent 
with  equilibrium. 

The  theorem  may  be  readily  used  to  determine  accurately  the 
reactions  or  bar  stresses  in  statically  indeterminate  structures 
provided  the  cross-sections  of  the  various  members  have  pre- 
viously been  approximately  determined  by  other  methods.  The 
method  of  application  to  such  cases  is  as  follows: 

Write  an  expression  for  the  total  work  in  the  structure  in 
terms  of  as  many  independent  unknowns  as  would  exist  in  excess 
of  the  number  which  can  be  determined  by  the  equations  of 
statics,  differentiate  the  expression  with  respect  to  each  of  these 
unknowns,  place  each  of  these  partial  derivatives  equal  to  zero 
and  solve  the  resulting  equations  to  determine  the  value  of  each 
unknown;  e.g.,  in  an  end-supported  planar  structure  having  five 
unknown  reaction  components,  any  three  of  the  components  can 
be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  other  two  by  application  of  the 
equations  of  equilibrium;  it  therefore  follows  that  any  two  of 
these  reaction  components  may  be  considered  as  independent 
variables  in  terms  of  which  the  work  in  the  structure  may  be 
expressed  and  with  respect  to  each  of  which  the  expression  for 
work  should  be  differentiated. 

168.  Expressions  for  Internal  Work. 

Case  a.  Bar   subjected    to    direct    axial    stress   only.     (No 
bending.) 
Let  S  =  total  direct  axial  stress  in  pounds  applied  to  the  bar. 

A  ='  area  of  cross-section  of  bar  in  square  inches. 

E  =  modulus  of  elasticity  in  pounds  per  square  inch. 
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L  =  length  of  bar  in  feet. 

W  =  total  work  in  bar  in  foot-pounds  due  to  force  S.  i 

h  =  change  in  length  of  bar  due  to  application  of  force  jS. 

From  mechanics  it  is  known  that  the  total  internal  work  done 
in  a  bar  by  a  gradually  applied  force  equ&b  one-half  the  product  , 

of  the  force  by  the  change  in  lei^tb  of  the  bar  if  the  stress  does  | 

not  exceed  the  elastic  limit,  and  that  practically  all  forces  to 
which  structures  are  subject  may  be  considered  to  be  gradu^y  | 

applied.  { 

Also  that  "^Tk  I 

Heuce, 

^.ig  (45) 

Case  h.    Bar  subjected  to  bending  only. 
The  expression  for  this  case  may  be  determined  in  the  follow 
ing  manner  referring  to  Fig.  286,  Art.   177,  but  assumiog  the 
depth  and  width  of  the  bar  to  be  variable  in  order  to  obtain  a 
general  solution. 
Let  6  and  /i  be  the  same  as  in  Art.  177.  ^ 

tOg  •-  internal  work  in  a  prism  of  length  dx,  depth  dy  and 
width  h  with  its  center  at  a  distance  y  from  the 
neutral  axis  of  the  bar,  this  work  being  due  to  the 
application  of  outer  forces. 
/  '  moment  of  inertia  in  inches,  about  the  neutral  axis, 
with  respect  to  flexure,  of  the  cross-section  of  the  bar, 
at  any  section  such  as  Jg. 
M  =  beodiug  moment  in  bar  in  inch-pounds  at  the  same 

cross-section  due  to  gradually  applied  loads.  I 

W  =  total  internal  work  in  the  bar  in  inch-pounds  due 
to  apphed  loads. 

Then  sJ^,' 

and  «io  =  2f/»M|/)(/,-^l 


1    .Mtdi      1  MV     Mydx 
''  2"     E        2    I>     '     E 
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J'y*bdy  =  I 

2fi/  (46) 

The  expression  for  the  total  work  in  a  bar  subjected  to  both 
direct  stress  and  bending  may  evidently  be  obtained  by  com- 
bining  equations  (45)  and  (46). 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  the  expression  for  work  due  to  bend- 
ing the  work  resulting  from  the  distortion  due  to  shear  is  neg- 
lected. The  effect  of  this,  however,  is  not  lai^  and  the  stress 
due  to  it  may  be  classed  with  secondary  stresses  which  may  usu- 
ally be  ignored  in  design. 

189.  Ezamplea  of  Apptlcations  of  Theorem  of  Least  Work. 
The  following  example  illustrates  clearly  the  application  of  the 
theorem  to  a  simple  case.  , 

m  "  'I     ft  m 

"F — "^ — ^si — "^ — ^R. 

Homaat  of  tnertU  of  beam  -  /. 
ModuluiofeUitldtr— £. 
FlO.313. 

Problem.  Determine  by  the  theorem  of  least  work  the  reactions  on 
the  beam  sbown  in  Fig.  313. 

Solution.  For  this  case  there  are  four  unknown  reactions  and  three 
itatical  equations,  hence  only  one  unknown  need  be  obtuned  by  the 
theorem  of  least  work.     Let  this  unknown  be  taken  as  £,.    By  statics, 

R,-R„ 
R,-2v)L-2Ri. 
The  iDternal  work  must  now  be  expressed  in  terms  of  Si.     For  the 
case  under  consideration  the  total  worV  in  the  beam  will  foe  double  that 
in  the  left  span, 

But  M-R,x-^, 

hence 

„     r^/„       v>x'\'dx      1  /R,'L'    fi,wL'    w'i>\ 
^■Jo  r^'TJ  i/-r/(-3 4—^-20-) 
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For  a  minimum  value  -^  must  equal  zero,  hence 


2fl,L'     wL* 


uid      £, 


3u>L 


IdO.  Reactions  in  Continuous  Trusses.  The  reactions  in 
continuous  trusaee,  made  up  of  bare  the  cross-sections  of  Trhioh 
have  been  previously  determined  by  approximate  methods,  such 
as  the  three-moment  equation,  may  be  readily  determined  with 
accuracy  by  the  method  of  least  work.  To  illustrate  the  method, 
equations  for  the  typical  continuous  truss  shown  in  Fig.  314  will 
be  developed  in  this  article.  This  truss  is  indeterminate  to  the 
second  d^ree  and  the  two  central  reactions  Rt,  and  Re  will  be 
taken  as  the  independent  variables  entering  into  the  expression 
for  work. 
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Now  consider  the  truss  as  a  simple  end-supported  structure 
subjected  to  the  applied  load  P  and  the  two  unknown  forces  fit 
and  R„  and  under  these  conditions: 
Let  5, = stress  in  any  member  due  to  applied  load  P. 

Si  =  numerical  coefficient  of  stress  in  any  member  due 

to  an  upward  force  of  unity  acting  at  6. 
5e  =  numerical  coefficient  of  stress  in  any  member  due 
to  an  upward  force  of  unity  acting  at  c. 
Then     RwSA=stress  in  any  member  due  to  the  unknown  upward 

reaction  Ri,. 
and        AcjSi  ^  stress  in  any  number  due  to  the  unknown  upward 

reaction  R^ 
Hence,  the  actual  stress  in  any  number  of  the  truss  when  con- 
sidered as  continuoua=S=jSo+fi»5i+ReiSo. 

The  work  in  each  bar^^Tp' 
truss  equals  W  =  Ss-jp- 


,  hence  the  work  in  the  entire 
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Substituting  for  iS  its  value  as  given  in  the  previous  equation, 
we  obtain 

*^~^  2AE 

hence  ^  =  S(S,+/esS»+ie^.)^=0 

and  ^=2(5.+iebS,+fiA)^-0 

These  equations  may  be  expressed  thus: 

_  =0  (48) 

The  solution  of  these  equations  gives  the  followii^  values 
for  the  two  unknowns: 

„    \^aeI\^ae)    [^  aeA^  AE  I         urn 


I  SiSJ,y     I  B.'L\I  S,'L\ 

\^-am)  -V''ae)\^-Te) 
„^\^-ArA^Tw}-[^-iw){^^AE-)  ■ 

E  is  usually  constant  and  may  be  cancelled  from  the  previous 
equations  giving  the  following  equations : 


(51) 
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The  denominators  of  the  two  reaction  equations  (51)  and  (52) 
are  alike  and  are  independent  of  the  position  of  the  applied  load. 
They  also  contain  factors  which  occur  in  the  numerators  and  are 
also  independent  of  the  appUed  load;  hence  these  equations  may 
be  written  in  the  following  simple  form. 

_  iSeiSfcL       _  StScL 
R* —, ^—  (53) 

-.SfSJj  —SeSlJj 

pS— -j nZ—r- 

"■ „--»p  <«) 

in  which  n,  m  and  p  are  constants  for  any  particular  structure, 
their  values  being  as  follows: 

It  should  be  particularly  noted  that  bars  in  which  both  .S^  and 
jSc  are  zero  may  be  entirely  ignored  in  applying  these  equations. 
This  evidently  includes  each  bar  the  actual  stress  in  which  may 
be  determined  by  statics. 

If  there  are  more  than  four  supports,  additional  equations  may 
be  obtained  in  a  similar  manner.  For  example,  if  the  number  of 
unknown  reaction  components  is  n+2  the  n  equations  necessary 
for  solution  may  be  derived  from  the  equation  of  least  work  by 
expressing  the  stress  in  each  member  in  tenns  of  the  n  unknowna 
and  differentiating  n  times,  placing  each  derivative  equal  to  zero. 

If  there  is  but  one  intermediate  support  the  equation  for  R^ 
may  be  obtained  by  placing  the  last  term  in  equation  (47)  equal 
to  zero  and  solving  the  resulting  expression  giving  the  following 
result: 

which  for  a  constant  value  of  E  gives 
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As  before,  the  denominator  is  a.  constant  which  ia  independent 
of  the  applied  load  and  any  bar  in  which  St  equals  zero  may  be 
ignored  in  the  computation;  this  includes  each  bar  the  stress 
in  which  may  be  computed  by  statics. 

The  equations  deduced  by  this  method  give  more  accurate 
values  than  the  three-moment  equation  inasmuch  as  the  latter 
assumes  a  constant  moment  of  inertia  while  the  method  of  least 
work  takes  due  account  of  the  variation  in  the  moment  of  inertia. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  application  of  this  method  requires  the 
pre-determination  of  the  areas  of  all  the  members  which  cannot  be 
done  until  the  reactions  are  at  least  approximately  determined. 

A  proper  mode  of  procedure  for  such  trusses  ia,  therefore,  to 
make  a  preliminary  design  based  upon  the  determination  of  the 
reactions  by  the  application  of  the  three-moment  equation,  and 
then  to  check  this  by  the  determination  of  the  reactions  by  the 
more  accurate  method  of  least  work. 

For  the  application  of  either  method,  a  table  should  be  pre- 
pared in  which  the  various  constants  for  each  bar  should  be  placed 
in  vertical  columns  so  that  the  summations  may  be  obtained  by 
adding  the  columns.  Such  a  table  should  have  the  following 
headings  for  the  case  where  E  is  constant  and  where  there  are  two 
independent  variables. 


Bu 

L 

Ft. 

A 
Sq.in. 

3. 
Lbe. 

St 

.. 

A 

S.St£ 

A 

8.SJ, 

S>3X 

A 

S.'L 

t;^, 

U,L. 

etc. 

Note 
may 

be  0 

ban 

mitt 

in  w 
ed. 

hie 

hboth 

s. 

and 

S.  are 

lero, 

In  obtaining  the  summations,  due  att^tion  should  be  given  to 
the  signs  of  the  various  terms;  e.g.,  if  for  any  bar  Sa  is  tension  and 
St  is  compression,  the  value  of  their  product  ia  negative. 

To  determine  the  maximum  value  of  any  one  of  the  reactions 
or  bar  stresses  influence  lines'may  be  drawn  or  influence  tables 
constructed  from  which  the  position  of  the  load  for  maximum 
values  may  readily  be  determined. 

The  examples  which  follow  the  text  of  this  article  illustrate 
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the  application  of  the  above  table  to  the  solution  of  an  actual 
case. 

191.  Stresses  in  Trusses  with  Redundant  Members.  The 
method  used  for  reactions  may  be  applied  equally  well  to  trusses 
which  are  statically  indeterminate  with  respect  to  the  inner 
forces  (i.e.,  to  trusses  with  redundant  members)  by  substituting 
for  the  unknown  reactions  the  unknown  stresses  in  the  redundant 


Fig.  316. 

members.     The  equations  for  such  cases  may  be  derived  as 
follows : 

Condder  the  truss  shown  in  F^.  315  which  has  two  redundant 
members.  Consider  these  two  redundant  members  to  be  t'lLj 
and  LtVt,  although  any  other  two  superfluous  members  could 
be  used  equally  well. 
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Now  consider  the  same  truss  with  bars  UiLt  and  LtUt  cut, 
such  a  truss  being  shown  in  Fig.  316,  the  cut  endso  and  6  and  cand 
d  of  the  respective  bars  being  an  infinitesimal  distance  apart. 
For  this  latter  trues 
Let  iSo  =  stress  in  any  bar  due  to  applied  load  P. 

Si  =  stress  in  any  bar  due  to  two  forces  of  unity  applied 
simultaneously  at  a  and  b  in  direction  UiLt  and  acting 
toward  each  other. 
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Sc  =  Htreas  in  any  bar  due  to  two  forces  of  unity  applied 
simultaneously  at  c  and  d  in  direction  LtUt  and  acting 
toward  each  other. 
For  the  truss  in  Fig.  315  (the  actual  truss) 
Let  X  =>  stress  (assumed  as  tension)  in  redundant  member  UiLt. 

Y  =  stress  (assumed  as  tension)  in  redundant  member  LtUt. 

S  =  actual  stress  in  any  member. 

W  =  total  work  in  structure. 
Then                                S  =  S.+StX+S.Y    ....  (57) 

hence  W  =  2 ^^ 

In  these  summations  the  work  in  the  cut  bars  should  be  in- 
cluded with  the  other  bars. 

Differentiating  the  previous  equations  with  respect  to  the  two 
variables  X  and  Y  gives  the  following  results : 
dW     ^fS,+  S,X+S.Y\ 


dW 

iY  ' 


Whence  2^  +  X2^§+yr^J^.O     ...     (58) 

.nd  S^  +  ^2^/+K2g  =  0    .      .      .      (59) 

The  only  difference  in  form  between  these  equations  and  equa- 
tions (47)  and  (48)  lies  in  the  substitution  of  X  for  R},  and  Y  for 
Re,  hence  the  values  for  X  and  Y  obtained  by  solving  these 
equations  will  be  identical  in  form  with  the  values  for  R},  and  Re 
as  given  by  equations  (49)  and  (50),  viz., 
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If  the  value  of  £  is  constant  in  all  cases  it  may  and  should  be 
cancelled  for  all  terms,  thus  reducing  greatly  the  labor  ot  com- 
putation. 

These  equations  may  be  written  in  the  same  fonn  as  equations 
(53)  and  (54),  E  being  assumed  as  constant,  vis., 

-,StSiiL        —iSi^StL 
mil — J —  —  nZi — 2 — 

X —, =-    ....    (62) 

--"^-X^  (63) 


y  =  - 


'-  mp 

in  which  n,  m  and  p  have  the  values  previously  given. 

The  application  of  the  foregoing  formulas  should  be  made  by 
means  of  a  table  as  previously  shown.  Bars  in  which  both  <S»  and 
St  =  0  should  be  omitted;  this  includes  in  the  truss  shown  by 
Fig.  315  all  bars  such  aaLoUi,LiiLi,^tc.,  the  stresses  in  which  can 
be  computed  by  statics. 

To  determine  the  position  of  the  live  toad  for  maximum  stress 
in  any  member,  influence  lines  or  infiuence  tables  may  be  used. 

Equations  For  a  truss  with  more  than  two  redundant  members 
may  be  derived  in  a  similar  manner  as  previously  suggested  in  the 
article  dealing  with  reactions. 

For  the  case  of  a  truss  with  one  redundant  member,  the  value 
of  the  stress  in  this  member  may  be  obtained  by  placing  K  —  0 
in  equation  (58)  giving  the  following  result : 

^-Tslr («) 

which  takes  the  following  form  for  a  structure  in  which  E  is 
constant. 

""'-^    ......    (65) 


The  illustrative  problems  which  follow  clearly  show  the  method 
of  application  of  the  equations. 
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Problem.  Compute  tlie  stresses  in  tlie  redundant  members  of  the 
truss,  shown  by  Fig.  317,  due  to  the  loads  shown.  Gross  areas  of  various 
members  are  giveu  in  the  table  accompanying  the  solution.  Tba  mod- 
ulus of  elastieity  is  assumed  to  be  constant  throughout. 

Solution.  This  truss  is  evidently  indeterminate  to  the  second  degree ; 
bars  LiUi  and  Ud^i  will  be  considered  the  redundant  members,  althou^ 
any  two  bars  except  LtiVi,  L^Li,  UJn,  and  LiLt  might  bo  used.  St  is 
the  stress  caused  by  a  force  of  unity  in  bar  L\  Ux  and  S,  the  stress  caused 
by  a  force  of  unity  in  bar  VtLi. 


The  following  table  contaiiiB  all  the  neceesary  values  and  the 
equations  beneath  it  give  the  final  results. 


... 

A. 

A 

i[ot 

S£tL 

S^J. 

SiSJ^ 

%>L 

Sfh 

'"Zt 

*■ 

A 

*■ 

^ 

A 

y.P. 

V,Vt 

LO^ 

20 

ss 

It 
as 

IS 

-  63 

+100 
+  80 

+  41 
-(-  80 

+  so 

0 
0 

-0 
0 

0 

+1 

0 
-0 

+1 

0 

8 

0 

a 

0 
0 

+1 
+1 

f 
( 

( 

( 

+  1Z4 
0 

-200 
0 

-   62 

-120 

0 

t 

t 
( 

+  12< 

-JM 
0 

+260 

0 

-  SO 

c 

4 

C 

0 

0 

1 

0 
0 

0 

0 
0 

0 

+1 

0 

0 

0 
0 

+  1 

+  B 

+0 
0 

+6 
0 

+  1 

0 
S 

2 

0 

c 
< 

+  1 
0 

+  1 
0 

+« 

+c 

+a 
+1 

VOn 

L.O. 

Pilrt 

oa» 

InV, 

VJ^ 

Ptt. 

-„,., 

+284,8 

+  1.8 

+17.4 

+  17.4 

X -stress  in  Lit/>-- 


-247.7X17.4-234.8X1-3 


-17.4' 
-+1S.3 


y-BtTessio  I/iZ., 


4310-306.2_ 
1.7-302.7 

+ 234.8  X  17.4  +247.7  X  1.3 
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With  X  and  Y  determined,  stresses  in  all  other  bars  may  be 
readily  computed  by  applying  equation  (57). 

Problem.  Compute  stress  in  redundant  member  Ui  Ui  of  the  truss 
shown  by  Fig.  318,  due  to  load  shown.    Areas  of  all  members  are  given 

in  table  accompanying  the  solution  and  are  selected  arbitrarily  as  fae- 
tore  of  bar  lengths  to  save  numerical  work,  the  truss  being  a  hypothetical 
one.     E  13  constant  for  all  members. 

Solution.  Since  the  truss  has  but  one  redundant  member  equation 
(65)  is  applicable.  The  following  table  gives  all  necessary  values;  the 
determination  of  the  stress  follows  the  table. 


Bar. 

in  Ft. 

41 

1000  lb. 

s, 

L 

a^' 

St'£ 

* 

A 

* 

L,U, 

39 
39 

25 
25 
25 
30 
39 
25 
27 
40 

truss 

truss 
20 
20 

13.0 
13-0 
10-0 
10.0 
10.0 
10.0 
13,0 
12.5 
9.0 
8.0 

neglect 

-26.0 
-52.0 
+16.7 
+33.3 
+33.3 
+20.0 
-26.0 
-lfi.7 

ing    bars 

+0.69 
-0.17 
-0.44 

-0^89 
-0-53 
+0.69 

+0.44 
+1.08 
-0.40 

u,v< 

-1.00 
+1.00 

3.0 
3.0 
2.5 
2.S 
2,5 
3.0 
3.0 
2.0 
3.0 

a.o 

„d 

2.5 
2.0 

-  53.8 
+  26.5 

-  18.5 

-  74.2 

-  74,2 

-  31.8 

:f4:? 

+  1.43 
+  0.09 

K 

+  1  98 

U,U, 

U,h, 

S    for    half 

Z  for  eDtire 

+  1-98 
+  0.85 
+  1.43 
+  0.39 
+  3.50 
+  0.80 

+12.88 

+25.96 
+  2  SO 

U.Vt 

10.0  1 

+  2.00 

X  for  entire 

truss. 

1 
1 

-294.8 

+30.46 

o  for  B,]]  bars  except  those  for  which  numerical  values  are 

=  zero  for  same  bars. 


-  stress  in  ViUt  =  +-i^ 


Uplift  at  L,  =9. 7X==  =5-10 


192.  Influence  Lines  and  Tables  for  Indeterminate  Struc- 
tures. The  construction  of  influence  lines  or  tables  for  reactions 
or  bar  stresses  for  indeterminate  trusses  is  comparatively  simple 
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since  Sg  is  the  only  variable  for  any  particular  truss.  Considering 
for  example  the  truss  computed  in  the  preceding  illustrative  prob- 
lem it  is  evident  that  in  obtaining  data  for  an  influence  line,  So 
should  first  be  computed  for  a  load  of  unity  at  any  convenient 
point,  and  the  products  in  the  last  column  but  one  of  the  table 
computed  for  that  value.  If  we  now  let  5',  =  bar  stress  due  to 
load  unity  at  any  other  panel  point,  the  value  of  the  stress  X  in 
UtUi  for  this  latter  position  can  be  determined  by  multiplying 

each  separate  value  in  the  previously  mentioned  column  by  -s-^, 
obtaining  a  new  summation  for  that  column,  and  using  the  other 
summations  without  modification. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  since  -j  appears  in  general  in 
each  term  of  numerator  and  denominator  of  the  fraction  giving 
the  stress  in  bar  UtUt  of  such  a  truss,  a  shght  approximation  in 
the  value  of  A,  would  not  affect  the  final  result  greatly.  In  fact, 
in  the  illustrative  example  just  given,  it  would  make  no  material 
difference  in  the  final  result  if  -r  should   be  taken   as   unity 

throughout. 

193.  Stresses  in  ludetenninate  Structure  due  to  Changes  of 
Tenqierature.     To  determine  bar  stresses  or  reactions  due  to 
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Pio.  318. 

chaises  of  temperature  in  any  or  all  members  of  a  statically  inde- 
terminate structure  the  equations  previously  deduced  may  be 
used,  the  values  for  So  being  not  those  due  to  an  applied  load  but 
instead  the  forces  required  to  change  the  lengths  of  the  various 
bars  an  amount  equal  to  the  change  due  to  variations  in  temper- 
ature. For  example,  if  for  the  truss  shown  by  Fig.  318  it  is 
desired  to  compute  the  stress  in  bar  I/if/4  due  to  an  increase  in 
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temperature  of  the  entire  top  chord,  it  is  necesaary  to  use  for  <Sa 
for  each  separate  bar  of  the  top  chord  the  axial  force  which  would 
cauee  a  change  in  length  equal  to  that  due  to  the  change  in 
temperature. 

In  considering  the  effect  of  a  change  of  temperature  in  static- 
ally indeterminate  trusses  it  should  be  noted  that  a  uniform 
change  in  temperature  of  the  entire  truss,  if  the  truss  reactions 
are  vertical,  will  not  cause  strrases  in  any  member  but  that  a 
ftimilftr  change  will  cause  material  stresses  in  many  if  not  most  of 
the  bars  of  a  structure  such  as  an  arch  which  is  rigidly  restrained 
against  horizontal  movement.  It  should  also  be  observed  that  a 
change  in  temperature  of  some  but  not  all  bars  of  a  truss  with 
vertical  reactions  will  also  stress  many  members. 
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PROBLEMS 

66,  Compute  by  method  of  least  work  the  horizontal  reaction  c 
ponent  on  this  two-hinged  arch  due  to  load  shown. 
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67,  Compute  by  method  of  least  work  the  horizontal  reaction  com- 
ponent on  same  structure  due  to  an  increase  of  60"  F.  in  temperature  of 
all  members. 


CHAPTER  XVn 

SWING  BRIDGES 

194.  Movable  Bridges — GeneraL  The  tenn  movable  bridge  is 
applied  to  all  bridges  which  may  be  temporarily  changed  in  posi- 
tion to  allow  passage  of  veseels  is  the  streams  which  they  span. 
Such  bridges  may  be  classified  in  the  following  six  general 
divisions: 

1.  Swing  Bridges. 

o.  Center  supported. 
b.  Rim  supported. 

2.  Bascule  Bridges. 

(Bridges  which  may  be  revolved  vertically  about  one 
end.) 

3.  Direct  Lift  Bridges. 

(Bridges  which  may  be  lifted  bodily.) 

4.  Retractile  Bridges. 

(Bridges  which  may  be  moved  in  a  horizontal  plane.) 

5.  Ferry  or  Transporter  Bridges. 

(Bri<^es  supporting  a  movable  car  which  transports 
vehicles  or  passengers.) 

6.  Pontoon  Bridges. 

(Bridges  built  on  boats.) 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  deal  merely  with  the  stresses 
in  swing  bridge  trusses;  no  attention  will  be  given  to  the  other 
types  except  for  the  brief  reference  which  follows  to  stresses  in 
bascule  bridge  trusses.  The  design  of  the  machinery  for  movable 
bridges  will  not  be  considered  aa  to  do  this  thoroughly  would 
require  a  large  amount  of  space. 

196.  Stresses  In  Bascule  Bridges.  Bascule  bridges  may  con- 
sist of  one  leaf  which  when  closed  acts  as  a  simple  end-supported 
span  so  far  as  the  live  load  is  concerned,  or  they  may  be  made  up 
of  two  leaves  which  are  connected  at  the  centre,  when  the  bridge  is 
closed,  by  a  lock  which  can  transmit  shear  but  not  bending  mo- 
ment, thus  giving  a  structure  which  acts  under  live  load  like  a 
409 
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three-hinged  arch.  Since  counterweights  must  be  used  to  balance 
the  dead  weight,  there  will  be  no  dead  reaction  at  the  end  away 
from  the  centre  of  rotation  and  the  maximuni  dead  stresses  may 
occur  with  the  bridge  partially  or  fully  opened  or  with  the  bridge 
closed.  The  following  rules  for  determining  the  maximum  dead 
stress  in  any  member  may  be  applied: 
Let  Sk  =  dead  stress,  bridge  closed. 

St  =  dead  stress,  bridge  standing  at  90°  to  closed  position. 
jS  =  maximum  dead  stress. 

6  =  angle  of  opening,  between  closed  bridge  and  posi- 
tion of  bridge  at  which  maitimiim  stress  occurs  in 
the  given  member. 

a.  If  Sk  and  S,  are  of  the  same  character,  the  maximum  stress 
and  the  angle  at  which  it  occurs  will  be  given  by  the  following 
expressions : 

S  =  VSJ+S,' (66) 

tanfl  =  ~ (67) 

b.  If  Sk  and  St  are  unlike  in  character,  the  maximum  stress 
equals  the  larger  of  the  two  values  S^  and  Sv  (See  article  entitled 
"Maximum  Stresses  in  Bascule  Bridges,"  by  W.  W.  Pagon, 
Trans.,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Vol.  LXXVI,  p.  73.) 

196.  Types  of  Girders  and  Trasses  for  Swing  Bridges.  Main 
girders  and  trusses  of  swing  bridges  are  statically  determined  with 
respect  to  the  outer  forces  when  the  bridge  is  open,  but  are  usually 
statically  undetermined  for  the  condition  which  exists  when  the 
bridge  is  closed  and  subjected  to  live  load.  The  girders  of  plate 
girder  bridges  under  the  latter  condition  generally  act  as  continu- 
ous girders  supported  at  three  points.  Trusses  may,  however,  be 
constructed  according  to  any  one  of  the  following  types: 

a.  Continuous — supported  at  three  points. 

b.  Continuous — supported  at  foiu  jjoints. 

c.  Partially  continuous — supported  at  four  points. 

d.  Discontinuous— supported  at  four  points. 

The  difference  between  types  b  and  c  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  latter  type  is  so  constructed  that  moment  but  not  shear  can 
be  transmitted  across  the  central  panel,  thus  producing  a  condi- 
tion similar  to  that  described  for  cantilever  trusses  in  Art.  125. 
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Type  c  is  illustrated  by  Fig.  318  and  is  the  type  generally  em- 
ployed in  the  United  States  for  trusses  supported  at  four  points. 
Its  principal  advantage  over  type  fe,  also  supported  at  four  points,  ■ 
is  that  it  cannot  be  loaded  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  uplift  at 
either  of  the  central  points  of  support  where  provision  for  resisting 
uplift  cannot  readily  be  made.  Type  d  can  be  readily  constructed 
by  providing  adjustment  in  the  top  chord  eyebars  at  the  connec- 
tion to  the  tower  posts  by  means  of  oblong  holes  in  the  eyebars. 
Such  trusses  have  been  used  for  several  important  bridges  in  the 
United  States,  but  have  proven  uneconomical  to  operate  because 
of  the  expense  required  to  raise  the  ends  when  closing  the  bridge. 

197.  Points  of  Support  for  Swing  Bridges.  The  points  of 
support  of  the  main  girders  or  trusses  are  usually  upon  cross- 
girders.  In  the  class  a  type  one  such  girder  is  required,  the  cross- 
girder  itself  being  supported  on  a  pivot  resting  on  the  central 
pier.  In  classes  h,  c  and  d,  two  cross-girders  are  needed,  these 
girders  being  supported  either  upon  a  circular  girder  or  drum,  or 
upon  other  girders  so  arranged  as  to  distribute  the  reactions  more 
uniformly  over  the  drum  than  would  otherwise  be  possible.  The 
circular  girder  or  drum  is  itself  supported  upon  a  ring  of  conical 
rollers  running  upon  a  drum  supported  upon  the  central  pier. 

198.  Swing  Bridge  Girders  and  Trusses — Equations  for 
Reactions.  If  the  girders  or  trusses  correspond  to  the  conditions 
assumed  in  developing  the  three-moment  equation,  that  is,  if 
their  moments  of  inertia  and  moduli  of  elasticity  are  constant 
throughout  their  length,  the  reactions  may  be  accurately  com- 
puted for  Cases  a  and  6  by  the  use  of  the  three-moment  equation, 
the  labor  of  calculation  being  much  simplified  by  the  use  of  the 
special  equations  and  tables  of  this  chapter.  For  Case  especial 
formulas  are  derived  in  the  following  article  by  the  application  of 
the  method  of  least  work  and  tabular  values  are  given  at  the 
end  of  the  chapter. 

199.  Determination  of  Reactions  on  a  Partially  Continuous 
Girder.  For  a  truss  similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  318  the  method 
of  the  previous  article  may  also  be  applied.  For  this  case  there 
are  five  unknown  reactions.  All  of  these,  however,  can  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  R\  by  applying  the  equations  of  statics 
accompanied  by  the  equation  of  condition,  viz.,  that  the  shear 
in  the  centre  panel  equals  zero.  The  resulting  values  of  the 
reactions  due  to  a  vertical  force  are  shown  in  Fig.  319. 
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The  internal  work  in  this  girder  is  given  by  the  following 
equations,  it  being  assumed  that  E  and  /  are  constant  throughout; 

Determining  the   value   of   -rs-   from   above   equation  and 
equating  to  iero  givea  the  following  value  for  Ri : 

«i=^(i-*) r——fz ■ 


u  R.-nJltt^: 


n.t*-PU(fc-l)     ».-R.U+PL.(fc-D 

Fio.  319. 

For  the  epecial  case  in  which  Li=  Lt  =  nLt  where  n  equals 
the  number  of  panels  in  each  arm  of  the  truss,  we  may  substitute 
L  for  Li  and  Lt  and  —  for  Lt  giving  the  following  expressions  for 

the  reactions,  the  signs  indicating  the  actual  direction  of  the 
reactions  as  compared  with  the  directions  assumed  In  Fig.  319. 

Pn{k-k^) 


4n  +  6 
Pn(t-fe3) 

PnQc-k^) 


fl, 


4n  +  6 


200.  Influence  of  End  Supports  upon  Swing  Bridge  Reactions. 
The  continuous  and  partially  continuous  girders  hitherto  con- 
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sidered  have  been  assumed  to  be  level  and  supported  on  level 
supportB.  It  is  evident  that  if  this  condition  exists  for  a  closed 
swing  bridge,  the  trusses  will  deflect  at  the  ends  below  the  level  of 
the  centre  supporta  when  the  bridge  is  opened  and  hence  when 
the  bridge  is  again  closed  will  have  to  be  raised  to  reach  their 
original  level,  the  force  required  to  accomplish  this  equalling  the 
dead  reactions  which  would  exist  when  the  truss  is  closed.  If  the 
ends  be  not  raised  there  will  be  so  dead  reactions  at  the  ends  when 
closed,  the  dead  stresses  being  the  same  as  when  the  bridge  is 
open.  If  this  latter  condition  exists,  however,  a  partial  live  load- 
ing which  would  tend  to  produce  negative  reactions  at  the  ends 
would  cauae  the  ends  to  rise  unless  latched  down,  a  serious  objec- 
tion, especially  for  a  double-track  railroad  bridge.  It  is  common, 
therefore,  in  the  case  of  railroad  swing  bridges  to  raise  the  ends 
when  the  bridge  is  closed,  this  being  accomplished  by  means  of 
levers,  toggle  joints,  or  hydraulic  jacks.  In  case  the  ends  are 
r^sed  sufficiently,  the  reactions  for  the  closed  bridge  for  both  live 
and  dead  loads  will  be  given  by  the  formulas  already  deduced. 
If  the  ends  are  latched  down  and  not  raised,  the  end  dead  reac- 
tions will  be  zero  and  the  live  reactions  will  be  given  by  the  for- 
mulas of  this  chapter.  If  the  ends  are  neither  latched  down  nor 
raised,  the  end  dead  reactions  will  again  be  zero,  and  the  live 
reactions  will  be  those  given  by  the  formulas,  provided  none  of 
the  end  reactions  be  negative  and  the  negative  live  reaction  at 
the  centre  pier  does  not  exceed  the  positive  dead  reaction  at  that 
point.  If  the  latter  conditions  are  not  fulfilled  the  structure 
becomes  a  girder  supported  at  two  points  if  of  the  class  a  type,  and 
at  three  points  if  of  types  b  and  c,  and  the  formulas  are  inappli- 
cable. It  should  be  added  that  the  partially  continuous  truss  has 
an  advantage  over  the  continuous  girder  upon  four  points  of  sup- 
port, in  having  the  negative  reaction  due  to  live  loads  occur  at  one 
end  where  it  may  be  properiy  taken  care  of  Instead  of  at 
the  centre  support,  where  it  might  cause  the  drum  to  lift  from 
the  rollers. 

201.  Tables  of  Reactions  for  Cimtinuous  and  Partially  Con- 
tinuoua  Girders  Used  for  Swing  Bridges.  The  actual  stresses 
in  girders  used  for  swing  bridges  may  be  computed  by  the  methods 
already  given  for  simple  girders  and  trusses,  once  the  reactions 
are  determined.  It  may  be  noted  that  influence  tables  w 
influence  lines  may  be  employed  to  advantage. 
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TABLE  1 

REACTIONS    FOR    UNIT     LOAD— GIRDER    CONTINUOUS    OVER 

TWO  EQUAL  SPANS 

Moment  of  Inertia  and  Modultia  ot  Elasticity  Aaaiimed  to  be  Constant. 

Positive  aigna  indicate  upward  reactions. 

Formulaa  used  in  deriving  these  valuoa  are  determined  by  the  thne- 
mraaent  equation  and  are  as  follows: 
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TABLE  2 

REACTIONS  FOR  'DNIT  LOADS— CONTINUOUS  GIRDER  WITH 

FOUR  SUPPORTS  AND  EQUAL  SIDE  SPANS 

Moment  of  Inertia  and  Modulus  of  Elaatieity  Assumed  to  be  Constant. 
Centre  epan— -  side  span. 
Pontive  signs  indicate  upward  reaction'). 

Fonnulos  used  in  deriving  these  values  sre  determined  by  the  tfaiee- 
moment  equntion  and  are  as  foUoirs: 
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TABLES 

REACrriONS    FOR     UNIT     LOADS  —  PARTIALLY    CONTINUOUS 

GIRDER  WITH  FOUR  SUPPORTS  AND  EQUAL  SIDE  SPANS 

Shear  in  ecmtre  panel —0 
Moment  of  Inertia  and  Modulus  of  ElasUcity  Aaeuined  to  be  Coiutuit. 

Centre  epan  —  —  side  span. 

PoeitivQ  mgoB  indicftto  upwaid  reaction*. 

Fonnulas  used  in  deriving  these  valuee  ate  derived  by  the  metlKid  <d 
leaA  work  aad  ai«  aa  followe: 
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In  order  to  facilitate  the  computation  of  the  reactions  the  pre- 
ceding tables  have  been  prepared  for  girders  with  equal  panels. 
These  will  be  found  sufficient  for  many  etructures.  For  bridges 
not  covered  by  these  tables  the  formulas  previously  developed 
should  be  employed, 

902.  Marimom  Stresses  in  Swing  Bridges.  Aasumed  Condi- 
tions. To  determine  the  maximum  stresses  in  swii^  bridge 
trusses,  the  stresses  due  to  several  conditions  of  loadii^  must  be 
determined.    Theee  conditions  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

a.  Dead  load  with  bridge  open;  i.e.,  with  end  reactions  equal 
to  zero. 

b.  Snow  load,  bridge  open.  The  weight  to  be  assumed  for  the 
snow  depends  upon  the  situation  of  the  bridge.  An  allowance  of 
10  lbs.  per  sq.  ft.  is  probably  a  reasonable  one  for  the  latitude  of 
New  York  or  Boston.  A  snow  load  should  be  used  only  for  high- 
way bridges  and  railroad  bridges  with  sohd  floors. 

c.  Live  load  only;  truss  to  be  considered  either  continuous  or 
partially  continuous  as  its  construction  may  warrant. 

d.  Dead  load  with  bridge  closed  and  with  end  reactions  acting 
upward,  each  equal  to  twice  the  maximum  live  end  uphf  t  at  the 
end  where  appUed.  This  assumption  for  the  reactions  is  to 
prevent  end  hammer  by  providing  liberally  for  impact,  effect  of 
changes  in  temperature,  and  wear  in  end-hfting  apparatus.  The 
end-liftiiig  apparatus  should  be  so  designed  that  neither  end  of  the 
structure  can  be  lifted  a  distance  greater  than  the  upward  deflec- 
tion at  that  end  due  to  the  application  there  of  a  concentrated  load 
equal  to  the  assiuned  value  of  the  dead  reaction. 

e.  Live  load  only;  truss  to  be  considered  as  supported  at  one 
end  and  at  the  centre  point  of  support  adjoining  this  end,  thus 
acting  as  a  simple  span.  This  condition  may  occur  if  the  ends 
are  not  riused  after  the  bridge  is  closed,  either  by  carelessness  or 
because  of  breakdown  in  the  end-lifting  apparatus.' 

The  maximum  stress  for  any  given  bar  will  be  either  that  due 
to  Cases  a  and  b  combined,  or  that  due  to  any  reasonable  combi- 
nation of  live  and  dead  loading.  Such  combinations  may  be  as 
follows,  it  being  understood  that  impact  should  be  added  in  each 
case  in  accordance  with  appropriate  specifications. 

>  If  one  end  only  is  raised  ita  nomul  amount,  do  dead  reaction  will  occur 
at  either  end,  the  bridge  being  nmply  tilted. 
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1st.  Dead  stress,  Case  d,  and  live  stress,  Case  c. 

2nd.  Dead  stress,  Case  a,  and  live  stress,  Case  c.  This  condi- 
tion may  exist  if  the  ends  are  merely  supported  at  the  abutments 
when  the  bridge  is  closed  and  not  actually  raised,  and  if  the  Uve 
load  be  so  applied  that  no  end  uplift  will  occur.  The  designer 
should  observe  that  a  live  load  may  be  discontinuous  and  that 
hence  a  full  panel  load  may  be  considered  at  either  end  with  live 
panel  loads  at  any  or  all  other  points  of  the  structure,  and  that 
this  end  panel  load  may  be  sufficient  to  overcome  uplift  due  to  the 
other  loads.  The  designer  must  use  his  judgment  in  determining 
whether  the  conditions  described  in  this  paragraph  are  Ukely  to 
occur  for  the  loading  giving  maximum  stress  in  any  given  bar  of 
the  truss  under  consideration. 

3rd.  Dead  stress,  Case  a,  and  hve  stress,  Case  e.  This  condi- 
tion  may  occur  if  the  ends  are  not  raised  and  if  an  unbalanced 
upUft  exists  at  one  end. 

203.  Specifications  for  Impact  and  Reversal  of  Stress.  Opin- 
ions as  to  the  proper  method  of  making  allowances  for  impact 
and  for  reversal  of  stress  due  to  motion  of  bridge  vary.  The 
following  quotations  are  indicative  of  these  variations : 

From  Proceedings  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  En^eers 
of  March,  1913: 

"In  calculating  the  dead-load  stresses  in  the  moving  structural  parts, 
tor  the  various  positions  of  the  open  bridge,  such  stresses  shall  be  in- 
creased 25  per  cent,  as  allowance  for  impact.  For  stationary  structural 
parts  (as  towers,  and  supporting  girders  in  rolling  bridges) ,  to  which  mov- 
ing structural  parts  are  attached,  or  on  which  such  parts  roll,  15  per  cent. 
(d  the  static  stress  shall  be  added  as  impact. 

"In  structural  steel  parts,  where  a  percentage  of  the  dead  load  or 
static  stress  is  added  for  impact,  the  unit  stresses  for  stationary  stmc- 
turee  shall  be  used;  the  impact  percentages  are  an  allowance  similar  to 
'  that  provided  by  an  impact  formula  for  stationary  railroad  bridges. 

"In  structural  membera  subject  to  reversal  on  account  of  the  motion 
of  the  span,  the  effect  of  reversal  shall  be  ne^ected.  The  member  shall 
be  de«gned  for  the  stress  giving  the  lai^er  section.  For  riveted  connec- 
tions, the  number  of  rivets  shall  be  increased  25  per  cent,  over  that 
required  for  the  static  stress  plus  impact  stress. 

"The  allowance  for  impact  in  trunniooB,  cables,  cable  attachments, 
machinery  parts,  and  structural  ports  supporting  the  machinery,  ia  takoa 
care  of  by  lowered  unit  stresses. " 
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From  SpecificationB  for  Bridges  Carrying  Electric  Railways 
Adopted  by  the  Massachusetts  Public  Service  Commission, 
March,  1915,  Sections  18  and  20: 

"On  swing  bridges  and  other  movable  structures  the  dead  load  of 
the  moving  parts  during  motion  shall  be  increased  10  per  cent.,  and 
the  increased  streeses  shall  be  considered  the  actual  dead-load  streasea. 

"If  a  piece  is  exposed  to  both  tension  and  compression,  it  must  be  pro- 
portioned to  resist  the  mairimum  of  each  kind;  but  the  unit  stresses 
shall  be  less  than  those  used  for  etress  of  one  kind  and  shall  be  detennined 
by  multiplying  the  allowf^le  unit  stresses  in  Art.  17  (unit  stresses  for 
J.  ....      , .     ,,  ...    ,  minimum  stress 

ordinary  conditions)  by  the  quantity  1  —  i— ; — rr "~= .  „  ■ 

■'  /    J        1  J         twice  the  maxunum  stress 

204.  Computation  of  Maximum  Stresses  in  Swing  Bridges  by 

Approximate  Method.    lUuatration. 

Problem.  Compute  the  maximum  stress  in  all  bars  of  the  truss 
shown  in  Fig.  320  for  the  following  loads.' 


Fio.  320. 


Dead — 600  lbs.  per  ft.  all  on  bottom  chord,  giving  panel  loads  equal 

to  15,000  lbs. 
Snow — 1^0  snow  load.    Bridge  has  open  floor. 
Live  — 2000  lbs.  per  ft.  on  bottom  chord,  giving  panel  loads  equal  to 

50,000  lbs.,  and  locomotive  excess  of  40,000  lbs. 

Com  a.  The  index  stresses  in  lOOO-lb.  units  for  all  bars  to  left  of 
VJjt  are  shown  in  Fig.  321.  The  actual  atresBes  in  these  bars  are  given 
in  the  table  which  follows.  In  detennining  these  stressee,  the  end  panel 
loads  are  assumed  to  equal  the  panel  loads  at  intermediate  points  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  weight  of  the  end-lifting  apparatus. 

*  Note  that  a  apan  as  short  as  this  would  ordinarily  be  constructed  of  type 
a,  Art.  19.  Type  e  is  used  in  this  problem  as  it  is  sliKhtly  more  oorapticated 
to  compute  and  hence  furnishes  a  better  iliiutratios  of  methods  of 
computation. 
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The  sb^eseB  or  their  components  in  the  other  bus  are  given  by 
the  following  Gomputations : 

Bars  VtUi  and  UtVi-    Use  method  of  momenta  with  Lt  aa  origiii. 

Horizontal  component  = j= —+93.75. 

Bar  LtL,.    Stress  » -93.75. 

Bar  (7tL(.    Streea  =  vertical  component  in  UiU*. 


Use  method  of  moments  with  v^ical  section  between 
L,  and  L^  and  origin  at  intersection  of  UiUi  and 
bottom  chord  which  occurs  at  Lt. 


Vertical  component  --16  (H-2+3)jQg=-22.6. 
DEAD  STRESSES,  CASE  A,  IN  UNITS  OF  1000  POUNDS 


ladai  BtrcM  or  Coniput*il 


+63.8 
+M.8 
-93.8 
-37.5 
+45.0 

+16.0 
-30.0 
+45.0 
-22. B 
+16.0 
-  0.0 


26/30 
26/30 


26/30 

39/30 

39/30 
88/30 
39/30 


-  12.6 

-  76.0 

+  93.8 
+101.3 

-  03. S 

-  37.6 
+  37.6 

+  19.5 

-  39.0 
+  58. 5 

-  29.3 
+  15.0 

0.0 
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The  actual  etressee  in  all  bars  for  tiua  case  and  the  reactions  at  all 
points  we  given  in  the  preoeding  table: 

Raaotiona  at  i>*  and  !•»  an  equal  to  one-half  total  dead  load* 76;  other 
naotiona  an  sero. 

Caae  b.    This  case  need  not  be  considned  as  snow  load  is  n^jjigible, 

Caae  c  The  truss  is  partially  continuous,  hence  the  values  in  Table  3, 
Art.  201,  will  be  used  in  computing  the  reactions.  The  position  of  the 
loads  for  any  given  bar  may  be  readily  determined  by  use  of  the  reactions 
given  in  the  table,  and  such  few  computations  as  are  necessaiy  will  not 
generally  be  given. 

The  maximum  values  of  uplifts  and  reactions  will  first  be  computed. 

Maxirmtm  End  VpUJta.  Inspection  of  table  shows  tiiat  maximum 
uplift  at  Lt  occurs  with  full  load  from  Li  to  L*  and  with  E  at  Lj.  Its 
vfllue-0.171X60+0.068X40-11.27. 

This  equals  the  maximum  ufdift  at  Li  which  will  occur  with  full  load 
from  LtioLt  and  with  E  at  Lt.  This  is  so  small  that  a  fraction  of  the 
full  live  panel  load  at  the  end  would  balance  it,  hence  Case  c  may  occur 
even  if  ends  are  not  raised;  that  is,  Case  a  and  Case  c  may  be  combined. 

No  uplift  will  occur  at  points  L*  and  Li  since  a  load  upon  any  portion 
of  the  structure  will  cause  upward  reactions  at  these  supports. 

Maxitmtm  Reactiom.  The  maximum  gross  upward  reaction  atLg  will 
occur  with  loads  from  L*  to  L«  inclusive  and  with  E  at  Lo-  Its  value  -< 
1.330X60+50+40-150.6.  This  equals  the  muTiminn  gross  reaction 
atLt. 

The  TnATJiniim  grosB  upward  reaction  at  L*  occurs  with  full  load  from 
Lt  to  Lt  indunve  witii  B  at  La.  Its  value-1.841X60+50+40- 
182.0.    This  equab  the  maximum  upward  gross  reaction  at  L|. 

The  loading  and  necessary  computation  for  maximum  stresses  in  all 
the  bars  of  this  truss  for  all  possible  combinations  are  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing table: 
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MAXIMUM  UVE  STRESS,  CASE  C,  IN  UNITS  OF  1000  LBS. 


Uniforni 
LmmI. 


All  Neuaury  Siren  CompuUticuu. 
S^      •■  laft  rsutioD  (+)  wtan  opnrd. 
~~    -  nrtlcs&l  component  (+)  whoitanK 
-  horUonUl  oampODBBt  (+}  whan  ta 


LotoL. 
L>  toLi 


Rl      -  +1.330X50+0.707X40 
26 
-94.8X30 

ftL      =-{0.171X50+0.068X40) 
S         --11.3x15 


UtoL, 
LttoLi 

UtoL, 


Rl      - 

.+74.]X^-- 
Rl       -  -11.3 
S        --ll-3xg 


Rl 


LotoL, 
incl. 


--11.3 
- +11.3x1 


Rl         -  +1.330X60+0.707X40 
V.C.       -  -94.S 


94.8 
79.0 
11.3 


5S.3 
49.3 


94.S 
123.2 
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Bar. 

■s 
:l>q 

L.Vi 

t.toL, 
incl. 

L 

u 
t. 

v.c. 

s 

--11.3 

-  +  11.3 

-  11.3X^                                        -+      14.8 

U,L, 

incl. 
L.toL, 

incl. 

and 
L,  to  t, 

incl. 

v.c. 

s 

v.c. 
s 

-60(0.432+0.190)+40X0.432     -+      48.4 
-48.4x|g                                     -+      62.9 

-90(1.000-0.707) +50X0.170     --      34.9 
-  -34.»X§                                  -  -      4iS.3 

L,U, 

L,  toL. 
inol. 

L.  toL, 

incl. 

and 
t.  toL, 

incl. 

v.c. 

s 

v.c. 

s 

-90X0.190                                     --      17.1 

--U.IXgg                                   --      22J 

-W{1.000+ai70 -0.707) +00(1.000- 
0.432)                                            -+    74.3 

-74.3x|5                                      -+      90.6 

VJ,, 

L.  tot. 
incl. 

v.c. 

Mm)Mm) 

--lOSX^                                   --     136.5 

UJ,, 
UJ., 

L.toL, 
incl. 

incl. 

+      90 
+      flO 

VJ,, 

0 

Case  d.  The  maximum  live  end  uplift  has  been  found  to  be  11.3, 
hence  use  a  dead  reaction  of  2  X  11.3  or  22.6.  The  dead  etreascsB 
may  be  most  readily  determined  by  subtracting  the  stresses  due  to  this 
end  reaction  from  the  dead  stresses  ^ready  found.  The  neceBsary 
computations  and  final  results  are  given  in  the  following  table: 
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DEAD  STRESSES,  CASE  D,  IN  UNITS  OF  1000  LBS. 


Bw. 

^.rtr 

^r?. 

^. 

IJ., 

H.c: 

-     22.ex|g    -+18.75 

+18.8 

-  12.5 

+  6.3 

H.C. 

-  +66.25 

+56.3 

-76.0 

-18.7 

U,V< 

H.C. 

--22.5X^  =-56.25 

-60.8 

+101.3 

+40.6 

H.C. 
H.C. 

-  -56.26 

-  +66.2S 

-66.3 
+56.3 

+  93.8 
-93.8 

+87.6 
-37.5 

V.C. 
H.C. 

- +58.25  X^  -+22.5 
-  -37.6 

+22.6 
-37.8 

-  37.5 
+  37  J 

-16.0 
0.0 

V.C. 
V.C. 
V.C. 
V.C. 

--22.5 
-+22.6 
--22.6 
=       0. 

-2«.3 

+29.3 

-29.3 

0.0 

+  19.5 
-39J) 
+  68.5 
-29.3 

-  9.8 

-  9.7 
+29.2 
-29.3 

E/J-i  1 

V.C. 

-       0. 

0.0 

+  16.0 

+16.0 

uj,, 

0. 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Ccue  e.  Index  streesee  for  this  case 
are  shown  iu  Fig.  322.  Actual  stresses  are 
given  in  the  following  table: 

Fia.  322. 
MAXIMUM  LIVE  STRE88EB,  CASE  E,  IN  UNITS  OF  1000  LBS. 


B». 

Ind»81r«torCoin- 
LivaLoMl. 

Ratio. 

nalform 

Stmo  dua  to  g. 

Btnw. 

L^, 

LtL. 

+  76 

25/30 

+62.6 

+f(40)^=+26.0 

+  87.B 

L^. 

UtV, 

-100 

26/30 

-83.3 

-|(«)|    --33.3 

-iia.6 

-  75 

39/30 

-97.5 

-!(**jS  --39« 

-136.5 

U^, 

+^60 -+37.5 

39/30 

+48.8 

+\^^^%     -+2«-0 

+  74.8 

L^U, 

-^50- -12.5 

39/30 

-16.3 

-i(«)i  --130 

-  20.3 

U,L, 
Allot 

ber  ban  -  0. 

+50.0 
+S0.0 

+40 
+40 

+  90.0 
+  90.0 
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TABLE  GIVING  MAXIMUM  STRESSES  COMBINED  WITH 
IMPACT' 

Cm*  a. 

CMae. 

^^ 

Uv,^l^V^ 

lorHul- 

Bu. 

■r 

^ 

£*Ii 

-  laj 

-'" 

-•.4X1.TS 

--19  J 

+78.0X1.76 

-+  138.8 

+  0.8 

+87J1X1.TB 
-  +  143.1 

i*ni 

III*  IV 

-  a»A 

+  144.B 

laL, 

-  JS.0 

-•  «3.S 

+e0.3X1.7S 

-+106.8 
-88.8X1.78 

-18.7 

+168.1 

i*ni 

III*  IV 

-134.4 
+  86J 

C.U. 

+  I0L8 

+130.B 

+8S.SX1.B7 

-  +  88J 

+40.6 

0 

1*111 

+  184.8 

ViP. 

+  W.8 

+117.3 

+  48.8X1.87 
-7T.4 

+ST.6 

0 

I*  III 

+  171 

LJ^ 

-  »3.8 

-117.8 

-7TJ1 

-87.6 

0 

I*  III 

-ITIJ 

Vd» 

-  STJ 

-  ««.» 

-  18-7X1 J17 
--SO.B 

-1B.0 

0 

1*UI 

-  08.4 

UiV, 
U,Vt 

+  ar.B 

+  M.B 

+  lB.axl.TS 

-+83,B 
-»8J)X1.78 
--171.8 

OJ) 

-118.6X1.78 
- -304.1 

I*  III 

lit  *  IV 

+  70.4 
-171J1 

I»U, 

+  19.B 

+  ».* 

+14.0X1. 7B 

-+88.8 

- 133.8  X1.7B 

--318.0 

-  9* 

- 130  JX  1.76 
--338.9 

I*  III 
iii*rv 

+  4BJ) 
-886.4 

VJ„ 

-  SS.D 

-  48.8 

+63X1  JO 

i +117.3 

-46.8X1.71 

--77.8 

-  8.7 

+74.8X1.80 
-  +  I88.I 

-S9JX1« 
--60.8 

III  *  IV 

1*111 

+  107  J 
-110.6 

UV, 

+  S8.B 

+  78.1 

--41.8 
+90.0X1.87 
-+191.8 

+39.8 

-138.1 
+B0.3 

I*  III 

1*V 

+319* 
-80.8 

U.L. 

-  M.S 

-  aa.« 

-13t.BXl.SD 
- -846.7 

-29J 

-238.8 

t*UI 
or 

ni*iv 

-376JI 

Pit. 

+  IBJ> 

+  U.8 

+MX1M 
- +107.4 

+  16.0 

+  107.4 

III  *  IV 

I*  III 

+188.4 

Vdn 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

*  Daad  imixuit  dot  to  tnotloD  o(  bctdc>  i 

km./-*?"' 


-0.87  whh  both  I 


B  f  ullr  hwdwL 
rou  follr  lowl*d. 
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Reactione, 

End  156.5  X  1.75  -  273.9 

IntermedUte  182.0  X  1.57  =  286.7 


End  U.3  X  1.76  =  19.8 

Problem  68.    a.  Compute  deflection  downwud  due  to  dead  panel 
toads  shown  on  figure  of  each  end  of  this  truss  when  bridge  is  open. 


b.  Compute  upward  deflection  at  each  end  due  to  aimultaneoua  ap- 
plication of  upward  forces  of  33,000  lbs.  at  each  end. 

Problem  SB.  Compute  maximum  hve  stresses  in  bars  a,  b,  and  c, 
assuming  structure  to  act  ae  a  continuous  girder.  Use  loading  of  1500 
lbs.  per  Uueal  foot, 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

MASONRY  DAMS 

306.  Definitions,  A  dam  ia  a  structure  designed  to  resist 
water  preasure  either  by  its  weight  alone,  in  which  case  it  is  called 
a  gravity  dam,  or  by  its  weight  and  resistance  to  bending  com- 
bined, as  in  the  case  of  a  reinforced  concrete  dam.  In  either  type, 
the  resultant  of  the  water  pressure  and  the  weight  of  thedammust 
pass  through  the  base  of  the  dam  at  a  safe  distance  from  its  edge 
as  explained  later.  An  arched  dam  is  one  that  is  curved  in  plan 
and  in  which  arch  action  as  well  as  gravity  may  be  counted  upon 
to  resist  the  water  pressure. 

Dams  may  be  divided  into  two  general  classes: 

o.  Reservoir  dams  with  the  top  of  the  dam  at  a  level  always 
higher  than  the  water  surface  at  the  back  of  the  dam. 

6.  Overflow  dams  with  the  top  of  the  dam  at  a  level  lower  than 
the  maximum  height  of  the  water  at  the  back  of  the  dam. 

The  former  type  only  will  be  considered  here,  but  the  same 
general  principles  are  applicable  to  both  classes,  the  overflow 
dam  differing  only  in  having  a  head  of  water  at  its  crest  and 
possibly  a  vacuum  between  the  sheet  of  falling  water  and  the 
downstream  surface  of  the  dam. 

206.  Assun^tions  for  Gravity  Dams.  The  design  of  unrein- 
forced  gravity  dams  is  ordinarily  based  upon  the  following  limita- 
tions and  assumptioDs: 

let.  The  portions  of  the  structure  above  and  bdow  any 
assumed  horizontal  plane'  act  as  monoliths. 

2d.  Tension  may  not  exist  upon  any  horieontal  plane. 

3d.  Plane  sections  through  the  dam  remain  plane  during 
distortion  of  structure  within  limits  of  working  stress. 

4th.  Stress  varies  as  strain  within  limits  of  working  streea. 

207.  Distribution  of  Stress  over  Joints  of  Masonry  Dams. 
The  intensity  of  stress  at  the  extreme  fibre  of  a  plane  horiEontal 

'  Such  a  horizoQtal  plane  is  commonly  colled  a  joint  nsardlen  of  whether 
it  coincides  or  not  with  an  actual  joint  in  the  masoniy  and  will  be  so  deeig- 
nated  hereafter. 
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BectioB  of  a  block  of  homogeneoua  material  capable  of  resisting 
both  tension  and  compression  is  given  by  the  following  well-known 
equation: 

•=5*^' <««' 

in  which 

8  =  maximum  unit  stress  in  lbs.  per  sq.  ft. 
P  =  resultant  in  lbs.  of  the  vertical  forces  above  the  section. 
A  —  area  of  section  in  square  feet. 

M  —  moment  in  ft.  lbs.  about  neutral  axis'  of  the  section 
of  the  external  forces  applied  to  the  portion  of  the  struc- 
ture above  the  section,  combined  with  the  moment  about 
the  same  axis  due  to  the  weight  of  that  portion  of  the 
structure  lying  above  the  given  section. 
c  »  distance  in  ft.  from  neutral  axis  to  the  extreme  hbn 

of  the  section. 
/  -°  moment  of  inertia  of  section  in  ft.*  about  neutral  axis. 
If  Equation  68  be  applied  to  the  case  of  a  rectangular  joint 
one  ft.  in  width  and  d  ft.  in  length  it  becomes: 


d^d* 


(69) 


The  above  equation  may  be  used  to  determine  the  distribution 
of  stress  over  the  joint  of  a  masonry  structure  which  is  incfq>- 
able  of  carrying  tension  provided  the  value  of  8  is  never  n^attve. 
The  limitations  which  this  latter  condition  imposes  are  explained 
later. 

a08.  J^iplkatitKi  of  Equations  to  Dams.  Fig.  323  illuBtrates 
the  forces  acting  upon  a  portion  of  a  dam. 

Ml  =  resultant  moment  about  central  axis  of  base  due  to  water 
pressure  acting  upon  the  right-hand  surface  of  the  entire  dam 
above  base  of  section  shown  combined  with  that  upon  base  if  up- 
ward pressure  is  assumed,  and  P  •=  weight  of  entire  dam  above 
base  of  section  shown.  Evidently  Mi  -  Pz  =  M  oi  previoua 
formulas. 

Instead  of  using  the  moment  Aft  due  to  the  water,  the  resultant 
of  the  water  pressure  and  the  weight  of  the  dam  may  be  detn^ 

^  The  neutr&l  &xifl  as  here  used  is  the  aeutrfil  a^ds  of  the  croas-aectjon  with 
respect  to  flexure  only;  i.e.,  it  ia  the  principal  axis  of  the  section  lyins 
psr&llel  to  the  loogitudiDal  axis  of  the  dam. 
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mined  and  the  point  where  this  resultant  cuts  the  joint  located. 
The  moment  of  the  reeultant  may  then  be  computed  and  the 
mftrimiim  fibre  stress  determined  as  follows: 

Let  the  vertical  component  of  this  resultant  be  V,  and  let  the 
distance  from  its  point  of  intersection  with  the  joint  to  the  neu- 
tral axis  of  the  joint  be  x,  then  the  general  formula  for  maximum 
intensity  of  stress  becomes, 

V  ,  Vxc 


*  =  -i±- 


/0 


-M 


w 


For  a  rectangular  joint  of  width  unity  and  length  d,  this  may  be 
written: 

..^±^     ......      (70, 

This  case  is  illustrated  by  Fig.  324. 


Fio.  325. 


Aa  the  assumptions  of  Article  206  are  not  strictly  correct  for  a 
material  like  masonry,  formulas  68  to  70  incl.  are  somewhat 
approximate,  but  are  in  general  use  and  are  probably  aa  accurate 
as  the  character  of  the  data  available  in  problems  of  dam  design 
will  warrant. 
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Examination  of  formula  70  shows  that  the  stxess  at  one  edge  of 
V    QVx  d 

the  joint  will  equal  zero  when  -j — m~^^'  ^■^■>  when  a:=^;and 

that  when  x  ia  greater  than  ^  there  will  be  a  tendency  for 

tension  to  occur  at  one  edge  of  the  joint.    The  following  impor- 
tant theorem  may  therefore  be  stated : 

In  order  that  tension  may  not  eodst  at  any  point  of  a  redangu- 
lor  masonry  joint,  the  resultant  pressure  on  the  joint  must  lie 
within  its  middle  third. 

Further  consideration  of  this  formula  shows  that  when«  =  = 

t> 
V    6Vd    2V 
the  maximum  pressure  on  the  joint  =j-+-aji-  =  -j-~twice  the 

average  pressure.    That  is,  for  a  joint  where  the  resultant  passes 
through  the  middle  third  point  the 
,  -  .  maximum  compression  is  twice  the 

/  f/  \         average   and  the  minimum  is  aero. 

^/  \      This  is  illustrated  graphically  by  Fig. 

325. 

It  is  also  evident  that  if  the  resul- 
tant passes  outside  of  the  middle  third 
Fia.  326,  *  of  the  entire  joint  and  if  the  material 

cannot  resist  tension,  the  compression 
will  be  distributed  over  only  that  portion  of  the  joint  which  has 
its  middle  third  point  at  the  point  of  application  of  the  resultant, 
the  remainder  of  the  joint  offering  no  resistance  to  bending. 
Such  a  distribution  of  stress  is  shown  in  Fig.  326. 

209.  Outer  Forces.  The  outer  forces  to  be  considered  require 
the  most  careful  study,  especially  for  high  dams.  In  general  it 
would  seem  as  if  two  cases  only  need  be  treated,  reservoir  full 
and  reservoir  empty,  but  the  question  of  what,  if  any,  upward* 
water  pressure  should  be  assumed  under  the  dam  and  at  the 

*  Much  difference  of  opinion  exists  amongst  engineera  as  to  what  al- 
lowance should  be  made  for  upward  pressure,  and  for  discussiona  on  this 
point  the  reader  is  referred  to  references  &t  eloae  of  chapter.  It  may  be  aaf  dy 
stated,  however,  that  the  absolute  exclusion  of  upward  water  pressure  can 
only  be  accomplished  by  the  use  of  non-porouB  material  laid  in  the  diy  in 
waterproof  mortar,  on  a  non-^rous  base,  and  that  the  amount  of  water 
pressure  which  will  actually  occur  varies  directly  with  the  porosity'  of  foun- 
dation, cementing  material  and  masonry. 
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various  joints,  and  what  ice  pressure  should  be  considered  must 
be  thoroughly  investigated. 

To  illustrate  the  loading  used  for  one  of  the  most  important 
dams  in  the  United  States  the  conditions  assumed  in  the  design  (^ 
the  Wachusett  Dam  of  the  Metropolitan  Water  Works  of  Massa- 
chusetts as  given  on  the  official  drawii^  of  the  accepted  section 
are  given  below : 

"  1.  Reservoir  empty,  i.e.,  water  drained  to  elevation  300." 

"  2.  Reservoir  filled  to  elevation  400.  No  ice  thrust  and  no 
upward  water  pressure  included." 

"3.  Reservoir  filled  to  elevation  395.  Ice  pressure  47,000 
lbs.  per  linear  foot  of  dam,  at  elevation  395.  Upward  water 
pressure  corresponding  to  reservoir  head  at  heel  of  joint  and  to 
backwater  head  at  toe,  varying  uniformly  from  heel  to  toe, 
imiformly  distributed,  and  considered  to  be  exerted  on  two-thirds 
area  of  joint.  Water  is  assumed  to  press  against  dam,  where 
earth  is  filled  against  it,  in  same  manner  as  if  earth  were  not  there. 
Only  vertical  pressure  of  earth  over  the  masonry  has  been 
included,  due  allowance  being  made  for  diminished  weight  of 
particles  of  earth  when  submerged." 

210.  Economical  Cross-section.  The  economical  profile  of  a 
masonry  dam  may  be  investigated  in  the  follo^ng  manner  by 


use  of  the  assumptions  previously  stated,  provided  the  effect  of 
upward  pressure  be  neglected.  Let  the  various  profiles  shown  in 
I^.  327  be  considered.  Let  the  weight  of  the  masonry  per  cu.  ft. 
—  T  and  the  weight  of  the  water  per  cu.  ft.  =  w.  The  width  of 
base  consistent  with  no  tension  may  then  be  computed  in  terms  of 
h  and  d.  The  horizontal  component  of  the  water  pressing  is  the 
same  in  all  cases  and  is  shown  on  the  %ure.    For  Case  II  a 

vertical  component  also  exists  equal  to -y- 
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The  resultant  of  the  dead  load  acta  at  the  following  points : 

Case      I.  Inner  middle  third  point. 

Case    II.  Outer  middle  third  point. 

Case  III.  Center  of  section. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  maximum  economy  consistent  with  no 
tension  on  the  bas^  the  resultant  must  evidently  pass  through  the 
oufer  middle  third  point  (considering  the  outer  side  to  be  that  far- 
thest away  from  the  water).  The  moment  of  the  resultant  under 
these  conditions  about  this  middle  third  point  equals  sero,  equals 
the  combined  moment  of  the  weight  of  the  dam  and  the  water 
pressure,  hence  the  width  of  base  may  be  obtained  by  putting  the 
expression  for  the  moment  about  the  outer  middle  third  point 
equal  to  sero. 

The  resulting  equations  are  as  follows: 

c^    i.md)-(f)©-o 
c»e.n.h»*©-(f)©-o 

Solving  these  equations  gives  the  following  results: 
Cue      I.  d-hJi 


Cue    II.  d-h 
Cue  III.  d 


->! 


Since  w  is  alwa]rs  leas  than  t  H  is  evident  that  Case  I  gives  a 
more  economical  section  for  full  reservoir  than  either  of  the  other 
cases.  It  should  be  noticed  that  this  case  also  gives  the  limit- 
ing condition  when  the  reservoir  is  empty,  the  resultant  pres- 
sure then  passing  through  the  inner  middle  third  point. 

-= specific  gravity  of  the  masonry,  hence  if  this  be  denoted 

by  ^  we  may  write  for  Case  I, 

d-^        or        h^dVfi 

The  section  shown  by  Case  I  cannot  be  adopted  in  practiot 
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unce  an  appreciable  top  width  ie  neceasary  to  reaai  the  action  of 
waves,  ice  and  floating  material  of  all  sorts,  and  to  serve  as  a  foot- 
path or  driveway.  Moreover,  the  top  of  the  dam  for  the  same 
reasons  should  extend  somewhat  above  the  normal  water  level. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  dam  hydraulic  pressure  may  also  occur  on 
the  downstream  side  and  on  the  base.  It  is  also  necessary  to 
consider  the  allowable  pressure  at  the  base  of  the  dam  which  for 
high  dams  is  often  the  controlling  factor  in  determining  the  width 
of  base.  The  resistance  of  the  dam  to  slipping  on  any  joint 
must  also  be  considered,  and  the  section  bo  proportioned  that  the 
resultant  pressure  at  any  joint  will  not  make  an  angle  with  the 
vertical  greater  than  the  angle  of  repose  at  that  joint. 

Regard  for  the  above-mentioned  considerations  coupled  with 
the  necessity  of  giving  a  pleasing  sectioh  ordinarily  results  in 
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selecting  for  high  reservoir  dams  a  profile  somewhat  like  that 
indicated  in  Fig.  328. 

211.  Determination  of  Profile  of  a  Low  Dam.  If  the  dam 
imder  consideration  is  comparatively  low,  with  a  narrow  top 
width,  a  trapezoidal  profile  may  prove  most  economical.  The 
width  of  base  for  such  a  dam  may  be  readily  determined  analyt- 
ically by  the  following  simple  method. 

Let  the  width  of  base  be  assumed  as  equal  to  x,  so  that  the 
weight  of  the  dam  itself  as  well  as  the  upward  water  pressure  can 
be  expressed  in  terms  of  x.  The  water  pressure  on  side  be 
(Fig.  329)  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  known  height  h. 
Since  the  limiting  case  for  stability  will  occur  when  the  resultant 
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of  all  the  forces  acting  on  the  dam  passes  through  the  outer 
middle  third  point  e,  the  moment  of  these  forces  about  e  may  be 
placed  equal  to  zero  and  the  resulting  equation  solved  for  x.  The 
process  is  iUustrated  by  the  following  example. 

Problem,  a.  Determine  analytically  for  the  dam  shown  in  Fig.  329 
the  width  of  b&se  consistent  with  no  tension.  Assume  masonry  to 
weigh  ISOlbe.perou.  ft.  and  upward  pressure  on  base  to  equal  two-thirds 
hydrostatic  head  at  heel  or  upstream  face  reducing  uniformly  to  zero  at 
toe  or  downstream  face. 

h.  Determine  maximum  intensity  of  pressure  at  base  of  dam. 

c.  Determine  angle  between  resultant  and  normal  to  base. 

Solvtion.    Consider  a  slice  of  the  wall  one  ft.  in  length  perpendicu- 


lar to  the  paper  and  let  the  width  of  base  equal  x.    Then  the  forces 
acting  upon  this  slice  will  be  as  shown  m  Fig.  330. 

To  prevent  tension,  the  moment  of  the  resultant  of  all  the  external 
forces  about  the  middle  third  point,  e,  must  equal  zero.  The  position  of 
t  may  be  assumed  at  any  reasonable  place  provided  the  eigne  of  the 
momenta  of  the  various  forces  about  it  are  properly  used.  The  equation 
resulting  from  applying  tM  »  0  about  e  is  as  follows: 

27,000(^-3) -28,125X]0-^V2250(i-6)(|-4)-0 

Solution  of  this  equation  gives  x  "  20.1  ft.  which  is  the  width  of  base 
required  to  prevent  tension. 

b.  The  maximum  intensity  of  pressure  may  be  obtained  ^y  applying 
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equation  (69),  M  being  the  moment  of  all  the  applied  foroes  about 
an  aioB  passing  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  base.  The  follow- 
ing method  is  simpler. 

The  maximum  intensity  of  pressure  at  the  base  of  the  dam  equals  twice 
the  average  pressure  since  the  resultant  passes  through  the  middle  third 

.  ,  ,           .^        ,          2(27,00Q+2250X  14.1  -  625  X20.1)     ^_„  ,, 
pomt,  hence  its  value  -■ gjn =4600  lbs. 

per  sq.  ft.' 

e.  The  maximum  an^^e  between  resultant  and  normal  to  base  occurs 
when  upward  pressure  exists.     Its  tangent  equals  the  total  horiiontol 

28,125 
force  divided  by  the  total  vertical  force  ^rfiTflo^"'^''' 

212.  Detennination  of  Profile  of  a  High  Dam.  The  deter- 
minatioa  of  the  profile  of  a  high  dam  may  be  divided  into  several 
clearly  defined  cases  which  will  be  enumerated  in  order  proceeding 
downward  from  the  top  of  the  dam. 

Case  I.  Sides  vertical.  Thickness  equals  that  at  top  of  dam. 
Limiting  conditions — resultant,  reservoir  full,  must  not  pass  out- 
side the  outer  middle  third  point  of  base  of  section. 

Cast  2.  Inside  face  vertical,  and  outside  face  inclined.  Limit- 
ing conditions — resultant,  reservoir  full,  must  not  pass  outside 
the  outer  middle  third  point;  reservoir  empty,  must  not  pass 
inside  the  inner  middle  third  point. 

Case  3.  Same  as  Case  2  but  both  faces  ihclined. 

Case  4.  Same  as  Case  3.  Limiting  conditions — pressure  at  toe 
of  dam  must  not  exceed  the  allowable  unit  stress;*  resultant 
pressure,  reservoir  empty,  must  not  pass  inside  the  inner  middle 
third  point. 

Case  5.  Same  as  Case  3.  Limiting  conditions — pressure  at 
toe,  reservoir  full,  and  at  heel,  reservoir  empty,  must  not  exceed 
allowable  unit  stresses. 

In  addition  to  the  Umitations  imposed  by  above  conditions  it 
is  also  necessary  to  consider  stability  against  sliding  of  (me  ■portion 

'  Note  that  this  same  value  would  be  obtained  if  upward  pressure  were 
to  be  neglected  and  the  intensity  computed  by  the  ordinary  beam  formula; 
since  the  intensity  of  the  upward  pressure  has  been  assumed  as  Mro  at  the 
toe  of  the  dam. 

•  Note  that  allowable  vertical  pressure  at  toe  of  dam  is  usually  taken  as 
somewhat  leas  than  that  elsewhere  owing  to  the  possibility  that  the  maximum 
intensity  of  preesure  occurs  on  an  oS^ique  instead  of  a  horizontal  joint.  For 
an  important  dam  the  actual  maximum  intensity  of  pressure  at  the  point 
should  be  determined.  See  article  by  Gain  in  Trans.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.iVol. 
LXIV,  pages  208  et  aeq. 
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of  the  dam  on  another.  This  condition  will  be  satisfied  if  the 
angle  between  the  resultEint  and  normal  at  any  section  does  not 
exceed  the  angle  of  repose  of  the  material,  a  reasonable  factor  of 
safety  being  allowed.  As  dam  failures  have  occurred  through 
lateral  sliding,  this  limitation  should  be  carnally  observed. 

The  determination  of  an  exact  profile  to  conform  to  all  these 
conditions  would  prove  a  difficult  problem,  and  is  not  attempted 
in  practice.  Instead,  the  assumed  section  of  the  dam  may  be 
divided  into  horizontal  slices  of  trapezoidal  section  and  of  reason- 
able thickness,  and  the  stability  of  each  slice  considered  independ- 
ently. The  sides  of  the  various  trapezoids  may  then  be  con- 
nected by  smooth  curves  to  give  the  dam  a  graceful  appearance. 

The  depth  of  the  slices  into  which  the  dam  should  be  divided 
depends  upon  its  be^ht  and  must  be  settled  by  the  judgment  of 
the  designer.  A  thickness  of  10  ft.  for  a  high  dam  may,  however, 
be  considered  reasonable. 

213.  Graphical  Metiiod  of  Solution.  While  all  the  various 
cases  of  Art.  212  may  be  treated  mathematically,  some  of  the 
formulas  are  long  and  complicated  and  for  simplicity  either  a 
purely  graphical  method  or  a  combination  of  graphical  and 
uialytical  methods  may  be  used.  The  graphical  method  involves 
the  construction  of  an  equilibrium  polygon  for  each  condition  of 
loadii^.  The  intersections  of  the  appropriate  strings  with  the 
horizontal  planes  at  top  and  bottom  of  each  shce  into  which  the 
dEun  is  assumed  to  be  divided  give  the  points  of  application  oi  the 
resultant  forces  acting  on  these  slices.  A  line  connecting  these 
points  of  intersection  is  called  the  line  of  resistance  and  should  not 
pass  outside  the  boundaries  of  the  middle  third  of  the  cross-sec- 
tion. The  resultant  upon  any  joint  should  not  make  an  angle 
with  the  normal  to  the  joint  greater  than  the  angle  of  repose. 

Fig.  331  shows  the  application  of  this  process  to  a  simple  case. 
To  construct  the  line  of  resistance,  reservoir  empty,  requires  the 
determination  of  the  point  of  appUcation  of  the  resultant  of  the 
total  weight  above  each  joint.  For  clearness  this  is  determined 
by  a  figure  located  above  the  dam  profile.  The  various  resultant 
weights  Fi,  Ft,  etc.,  are  projected  up,  the  equihbrium  polygon 
drawn,  and  the  intersection  of  the  strings  P'l,  f*»',  etc.,  with 
P'o,  projected  downward  to  the  joint  above  which  the  forces 
Fi,  Fi,  etc.,  act. 

The  line  of  resistance  reservoir  full  is  constructed  by  drawing 
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Btring  Pi  through  the  intersectioa  of  Fi  and  Ft  till  it  meets  ^i, 
from  this  intersection  Pt  is  drawn  till  it  meets  F4,  etc.  A  line 
connecting  the  points  of  intersection  of  the  equilibrium  polygon 
strings  with  the  various  horizontal  joints  is  the  line  of  resistance. 


— ian/mltftoet  mtrmlr  fdl 


LINES  OF  HESISTAHCE 

HASO/fHY  Mfl 

Fia.  331. 


For  each  joint  the  point  of  intersection  is  that  made  by  the  string 
numbered  to  correspond  to  the  horizontal  force  acting  on  the 
section  of  the  dam  immediately  above  the  joint. 
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If  upward  pressure  be  assumed  as  occurring  at  the  joints,  it 
should  be  represented  by  an  upward  force  at  each  joint  which 
should  be  taken  into  account  in  constructing  the  equilibrium 
polygon. 

The  magnitude  of  the  resultant  upon  any  joint  may  be  deter- 
mined from  the  force  polygon  by  scale;  e.g.,  the  resultant  pressure 
on  joint  3,  reservoir  full  =  Pa  of  the  force  polygon. 

The  maximum  intensity  of  pressure  at  any  joint  may  be  found 
when  the  position  and  magnitude  of  the  resultant  is  known  by  the 
methods  previously  given  for  the  distribution  of  stress  over  m&- 
sonry  joints. 

It  is  evident  that  the  graphical  method  is  purely  a  method  of 
trial.  The  fact  that  it  is  possible  to  start  at  the  top  and  work 
downward,  fixing  the  size  of  each  trapezoidal  slice  in  succession 
makes  it  much  less  tedious  than  if  it  were  necessary  to  try  an 
entire  new  profile  each  time. 

In  the  appUcation  of  the  graphical  method  it  is  often  desirable 
to    determine    graphically    the 

-■=-•  centre  of  gravity  of  a  trapezoid. 

^^^'-  This  may  be  found  by  the  fol- 

\  lowing  method : 

\  Prolong  the  parallel  sides  oh 

-i  and  cd  Fig.  332  and  lay  off  i>e  = 

Pjj,  332  "^^i  ^^"^  (^  =  a6.    Connect  g  and 

h,,  the  centres  of  sides  (A  and 

td  respectively,  and  e  and  /.    The  intersection  of  ef  and  qh  will 

be  at  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  trapezoid. 

214.  GraphicalandAnalyticalMetliodsCtHnbined.  Inorder 
to  reduce  the  number  of  trials  necessary  in  the  application  of  the 
graphical  method,  it  is  sometimes  desirable  to  apply  analytical 
methods  to  Cases  1  and  2,  Art.  212,  and  these  methods  will  now 
be  given. 

Case  1.  The  problem  here  is  to  determine  the  depth  at  which 
the  width  must  begin  to  be  increased  to  secure  stability  against 
overturning.  The  formula  already  deduced  for  the  depth  of  a 
rectangular  dam,  ft  =  d  V^,  may  be  used. 

That  the  allowable  compression  will  not  be  exceeded  in  this 
portion  of  the  dam  may  be  easily  shown.  Let  the  weight  of  the 
masonry  be  assumed  as  156.25  lb.,  per  cu.  ft.,  0  will  then  have  a 
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value  of  2)  and  k  will  equal  1.58  d.  As  thie  value  of  j3  is  seldom 
exceeded  and  as  d  ia  seldom  greater  than  20  ft.,  h  will  rarely  exceed 
31.6  ft.,  hence  the  maximum  compression  on  the  masonry  of  this 
section  will  not  generally  exceed  2  X  156.25  X  31.6  =  approxi- 
mately 10,000  lbs.  per  sq.  ft.,  a  low  value  for  masonry. 

The  above  figures  are  determined  for  water  pressure  on  side 
of  dam  only,  the  water  being  assumed  to  reach  to  the  top  of  the 
dam.    If  ice  pressure  be  considered,  this  result  may  be  modified 
somewhat  but  thick  ice  would  probably  not 
occur  with  the  maximum  height  of  water.  L-i 

An  upward  water  pressure  occurring  at  any 


section  would  have  the  effect  of  reducing         /      C — •— *    l 
the  weight  of  the  masonry,  i.e.,  of  reducing      yv"'  ■ 


p,  and  the  depth  of  this  portion  of  the  dam  "r      ^f.j^,  ^._Ja  * 
should  be  reduced  accordingly.  r— — • -A 

Case  2.  The  problem  here  is  to  detei^  Pio.  333. 

mine  the  limit  of  depth  for  a  vertical  inner 
surface,  and  the  necessary  thickness  of  the  dam  at  this  limiting 
depth. 

The  f ollowii^  method  referring  to  Fig.  333  may  be  used : 

Let  Oi  =  area  in  sq.  ft.  of  vertical  slice  of  dam  above  upper  joint 
(lower  joint  determined  under  Case  1). 

m  =  distance  from  edge  of  this  joint  to  a  vertical  line  pass- 
ing through  center  of  gravity  of  ai. 

Zi     =  width  of  upper  joint  (previously  determined). 

Oi    =  area  of  trapezoid  EFGH  (length  =  unity). 

z  ■=  horizontal  distance  from  center  of  gravity  of  EFGH 
to  vertical  side  F6. 

h     =  depth  of  EFGH. 

Ml  =>  moment  of  horizontal  forces  applied  above  HO  about 
any  horizontal  axis  lying  in  joint  HG  and  normal  to 
trapezoid,  divided  by  the  weight  of  one  cu.  ft.  of 
masonry. 

*     ™  width  of  joint  HG. 

A  —  resultant  upward  pressure  on  HG  divided  by  the  weight 
of  one  cu,  ft.  of  masonry  =  Oi  +  at. 

Since  the  limiting  condition  occurs  when  the  resultant  upward 
pressure  acta  through  the  outer  middle  third  point,  and  since 
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EFGH  must  be  in  equilibrium  under  the  action  of  the  external 
forces  we  may  apply  ZM  =  0  about  the  point  G  and  solve  for  x. 
The  following  equation  results: 

in  which  a\,  m,  and  My  are  known,  at  =  h  {  n  )  >  aad  a^  can  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  h,  L,  and  x. 

To  determine  a»z  make  use  of  the  principle  that  the  center  of 
gravity  of  a  triangle  is  coincident  with  the 
F      point  of  application  of  the  resultant  of  a  set 
~^  of  parallel  forces  applied  in  any  direction  at 
■    the  apicea  of  the  triangle  and  each  equal 
<r     to  i  its  area.    To  apply  this  principle, 
divide  the  trapezoid  into  two  triani^es  EFQ 
and  EGH,  Fig.  334.    The  apex  loads  for 

triangle  EFG  are  each  -^ ;  and  for  triangle  EGH,  -r  ■ 

The  moment  of  a*  about  Q  equals  the  moment  of  all  of  above 
apex  loads  about  G  equals  (-» — \—o)li+-^-x=^{L*+Lx+x'')^ 
aiZ.  By  substituting  for  a^  the  above  value,  and  for  A  its 
value,  viz.,  ai+a»  =  Oi+l — w^jK  the  equation  Oim+osa+Afi  — 
}  j4x  becomes, 

<i,m+|(i'  +  li+»^+ilf,-f  [»,+ (^)4] 

which  by  reduction  gives  the  following  expression  for  the  limitii^ 
value 

x*+x{l+^)  =^  {M^+am)+L*. 

This  equation  gives  the  ratio  between  x  and  h  for  the  limiting 
conditions,  provided  Mi  is  also  expressed  in  terms  of  A  as  may 
easily  be  done.  The  equation  is  somewhat  complicated  and 
most  designers  would  prefer  to  use  the  graphical  method 
throughout. 

The  above  method  is  applicable,  provided  the  compressive 
strength  and  resistance  to  horizontal  sliding  are  not  exceeded, 
imtil  a  point  is  reached  where  the  line  of  pressure,  reservoir 
e^o.piy,  passes  outside  the  middle  third,  from  which  point  on  a 
purely  graphical  method  may  be  applied. 
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PROBLEMS 

TO.  Determine  width  of  base  of  thia  dam  with  water  standing  at 
level  ebowQ,  assuming  that  no  tension  may  exist  and  that  no  upward 
preeaure  occurs  at  base.    Assume  masonry  to  weigh  160  lbs.  per  cu.  ft. 

71.  a.  Determine  width  of  base  of  this  dam  aseuming  that  no  ten- 
sion m&y  tsxiat,  and  that  upward  water  pressure  acts  on  its  base  corre- 
sponding to  full  hydrostatic  head  at  heel  and  sero  at  toe. 

b.  Compute  maximum  intensity  of  pressure  at  toe,  and  tangent  of 
angle  between  normal  and  resultapt  at  base. 


c 


it 


Fkob.  73.— Walls  and  baai 
of  reinforced  concrete,  wt.  - 
1501b8.pereu.ft. 


72.  a.  Dr&w  a  diagram  showing  the  intensity  of  pressure  across  the 
base  of  the  dam  shown  in  Fig.  329  assuming  its  width  to  be  24  ft. 

6.  Draw  a  similar  diagram  assuming  the  width  of  base  to  be  18  ft. 

78.  Draw  a  diagram  showing  intensity  and  distribution  of  stress 
over  the  base  of  this  conduit: 

a.  When  conduit  is  full. 

6.  When  conduit  is  empty. 

Conduit  is  exposed  to  extreme  water  pressure  on  one  side  only  aa 
ahowD.  Assume  upward  pressure  on  base  oorresponding  to  two-thirda 
ot  hydrostatic  pressure  at  a  and  sero  at  b. 


CHAPTER  XIX 
EARTH  PRESSURE 

216.  Cohesion  and  Friction.  Id  the  theoretical  treatment  of 
earth  pr^aure  it  is  commonly  assumed  that  the  earth  is  a  granular 
mass  without  cohesion  acting  like  a  pile  of  pebbles.  As  to  the 
n^lect  of  cohesion  it  may  be  said  that  while  under  some  condi- 
tions a  considerable  amount  of  cohesion  may  exist  in  earth  as  is 
shown  by  the  vertical  slopes  which  frequently  occur  in  freshly  cut 
banks,  its  value  is  influenced  greatly  by  the  effect  of  moisture, 
and  is  often  entirely  destroyed  by  removing  the  earth  from  its 
original  situation,  hence  in  newly  made  embankments  cohesion 
cannot  be  relied  upon. 

If  cohesion  does  not  exist,  the  surface  slope  of  a  mass  of  earth 
will  make  an  angle  with  the  horizontal,  the  tangent  of  which 
equals  the  coefficient  of  friction.  The  value  of  this  coefficient 
varies  with  the  character  of  the  earth  and  with  the  amount  of 
moisture  which  it  contains;  in  railway  construction  it  has  been 
found  necessary,  for  ordinary  material,  to  use  a  slope  of  one  and 
one-half  horizontal  to  one  vertical  to  prevent  slipping.  This  ia 
equivalent  to  using  a  coefficient  of  friction  of  two-thirds  corre- 
sponding to  an  angle  of  repose  of  SS'HW',  a  value  which  may 
probably  be  used  with  safety  for  most  earth. 

216.  Active  and  Passive  Pressure.  In  a  fluid  like  water  in 
which  friction  between  the  particles  is  zero  the  resultant  pressure 
on  any  plane  is  normal  to  that  plane,  and  can  have  but  one  value 
consistent  with  equilibrium.  In  a  granular  material,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  resultant  pressure  on  a  given  plane  may  make  an 
angle  with  the  normal  less  than  or  equal  to  the  angle  of  repose  and 
hence  may  have  several  values  each  of  which  is  consistent  with 
equihbrium  in  the  material.    This  may  be  illustrated  as  follows; 

Consider  the  equilibrium  of  a  triangular  prism  abc,  Fig.  335, 

contained  in  a  mass  of  granular  material  like  sand,  the  upper 

surface  of  the  prism  coinciding  with  the  sloping  upper  surface  of 

the  sand.    Assume  that  the  pressure  P  on  (^  ia  parallel  to  the 

U2 
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surface  but  of  unknown  magnitude.  For  equilibrium  the  result- 
ant preaaure  on  the  surface  be  must  make  an  angle  with  the  nonnal, 
fu,  less  than  the  angle  of  repose  ^  of  the  material.  Its  two 
extreme  positions  are  evidently  mn  and  tu),  and  it  may  lie  any- 
where between  these  two  [rositions. 

The  two  triangles  of  force  shown  by  Figs.  336  and  337  repre- 
sent the  forces  acting  in  each  of  the  two  extreme  conditions  of 
equilibrium. 
In  each  case 

W  =  weight  of  priem. 

P   =  total  force  on  side  ab. 

R  =  total  force  on  side  be 

Fig.  336  shows  the  relative  values  of  P  and  R  when  R  cor- 
responds in  direction  to  mn  and  Fig.  337  shows  the  same  values 
when  R  corresponds  to  no. 


These  diagrams  show  that  the  force  P  may  vary  considerably 
in  magnitude  without  overcoming  the  equilibrium  of  the  particle. 
P.,  the  smaller  value  of  P,  is  called  the  active  pressure;  it  is  the 
smallest  force  consistent  with  equilibrium  of  the  particle,  which 
can  act  in  the  assumed  line  of  action  of  P;  the  application  of 
a  smaller  force  permits  the  resultant  on  the  aide  be  to  make  an 
angle  below  the  normal  greater  than  -p  and  thus  allows  the  prism 
to  slide  downward  on  the  plane  be.  P,  corresponds  to  the  mini- 
mum force  which  a  retainii^  wall  holding  back  the  earth  to  the 
right  of  ab  must  be  designed  to  resist;  it  is  called  the  active  pres- 
sure since  it  equals  the  force  which  the  earth  actually  exerts  upon 
the  wall. 
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Pp,  the  larger  value  <tf  P,  shown  by  F^.  336,  is  the  mn-tinmrn 
value  wliich  may  be  exerted  on  ab  without  forcing  the  priam  to 
slide  up  on  the  surface  be.  It  is  called  the  passive  pressure  be- 
cause it  is  a  measure  of  the  passive  resistance  of  the  earth  to 
being  forced  upward.  It  corresponds  to  the  force  which  could 
be  counted  upon  to  resist  water  pressure  acting  against  ab,  or 
to  resist  the  overturning  forces  acting  on  a  telegraph  pole. 

In  order  to  determine  the  extreme  values  of  P,  in  any  given 
case,  that  is  the  minimum  and  maximum  values  consistent  with 
equilibrium,  it  would  be  necessary  to  determine  the  value  of  the 
angle  <^c  corresponding  to  these  extreme  cas^  as  well  as  the 
points  of  application  of  the  forces  themselves.  A  common 
method  in  use  for  doing  this  is  a  method  of  trial  which  will  now 
be  explained. 

S17.  Method  of  Trial.  By  this  method  force  trianglee  are 
drawn  for  various  planes  passing  through  point  b,  Fig.  335.  If 
the  active  pressure  be  desired  the  minimum  value  of  P  consistent 
with  the  resultant  pressure  on  any  plane  be  making  the  angle  ^ 
below  the  uormal  is  determined;  for  the  passive  pressure  the 
maximum  value  is  obtained  for  the  resultant  making  the  angle 
#)  above  the  normal.  The  pressure  on  any  plane  is  assumed  to 
vary  uniformly  downward  from  the  top.  The  application  of  this 
method  to  a  simple  case  is  illustrated  by  Fig.  338  in  which  the 
planes  bl ,  62,  etc.,  represent  trial  planes.  The  thrust  on  the  back 
of  the  wall  is  in  this  case  assumed  to  make  an  angle  of  30°  with 
the  normal ;  i.e.,  the  angle  of  repose  between  either  earth  and  earth, 
or  earth  and  wall  is  assumed  to  be  30".  The  arcs  shown  are 
drawn  in  order  to  simplify  the  construction.  These  arcs  are  swung 
with  equal  radii  from  6  and  ^a  as  centres.  j^oSi,  gt,8t,  etc.,  show  the 
assumed  direction  of  the  thrust  on  the  planes  61,  &2,  etc.,  aitt, 
stSj,  etc.,  are  laid  off  on  the  arc  swung  with  ffo  as  a  centre  and  are 
made  equal  to  the  intercepts  between  the  Unes  bl,  b2,  etc.,  on  the 
arc  swung  with  b  as  a  centre.  This  process  is  equivalent  to 
laying  off  angles  between  the  different  normals  equal  to  the  angles 
between  the  planes  corresponding  to  the  different  normals. 

The  distances  j7«(;i,  gigi,  etc.,  represent  the  we^hts  of  the  vari- 
ous triangular  prisms  and  may  evidently  be  made  equal  to  their 
bases  1  2, 2  3,  etc.,  provided  the  scale  be  properly  chosen. 

The  lines  gifi,  gift,  etc.,  are  drawn  pEurallel  to  the  assumed 
direction  of  the  pressure  on  the  wall,  and  the  points  /i,  ft,  etc., 
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■  are  located  at  the  intersection  of  these  lines  with  the  lines  ga»i, 
etc.  Through  the/ points  a  smooth  curve  IB  drawn  and  themaxi- 
mum  value  of  a  line  parallel  to  the  flf  lines,  intercepted  between 
the  vertical  through  b  and  this  curve  ia  taken  aa  equal  to  the  maxi- 
mum  thrust.     In   the    case  5 

shown  this  line  as  scaled  on 
the  scale  of  distance  equals 
18.7'.    This  must  be  multi- 


plied by  the  scale  of  force  which 
equals  one-half  the  product  of  the 
common  altitude,  bm,  of  the  vari- 
ous triangular  prisms,  and  the 
weight  per  cu.  ft.  of  the  earth,  assumed  as  120  lbs.  for  thi?  case. 
This  method  is  not  strictly  correct  since  it  assumes  that  the 
thrust  on  the  back  of  the  wall  and  the  thrust  on  any  one  of  the 
planes  such  as  01  meet  on  the  resultant  of  the  weight  of  the  prism 
under  consideration.    This  error  is  usually  small  however. 
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218.  RanMne's  Metiiod.  Rankine's  method  is  based  prim&r-  ' 
ily  upon  the  assumptioii  that  the  priuciples  governing  the  dia- 
tributioD  of  Btreas  in  &  homogeneouB  solid  body  are  applicable 
to  a  nkass  of  earth  under  certain  conditions.  It  is  also  based 
upon  the  following  additional  assumptions: 

a.  The  mass  of  earth  under  consideration  is  hom<^eneous  and 
has  a  plane  upper  surface  of  unlimited  extent. 

b.  The  pressure  on  every  plant  is  thrust;  i.e.,  tension  cannot 
occur  on  any  plane. 

c.  The  pressure  on  some  one  plane  passing  through  the  given 
point  makes  an  angle  with  the  normal  to  that  plane  just  equal  to 
the  angle  of  repose  of  the  material,  and  on  no  plane  does  it  make 
an  angle  with  the  normal  greater  than  this  angle. 

If  these  assumptions  be  made,  it  is  possible  to  show  that 
the  stresses  on  two  particular  planes  passing  through  a  given 
point  are  conjugate  stresses.  (Stresses  are  conji^ate  whea  the 
stress  on  a  given  plane  at  a  given  point  of  a  body  is  paralld  to 
another  plane  the  stress  upon  which  is  parallel  to  the  first  plane.) 
That  this  relation  exists  between 
the  stress  on  a  vertictU  plane  and 
that  on  a  plane  parallel  to  the 
earth  surface  assuming  above 
assumptions  to  be  correct  may 
be  demonstrated  as  follows  tor 
points  on  the  line  of  intersection 
of  the  two  planes: 

Let  mn  in  Fig.  339  represent 
the  earth  surface  and  consider 
the  relation  between  the  stresses 
on  two  planes,  one  vertical  and  the  other  parallel  to  the  earth 
surface,  at  point  d  at  the  intersection  of  the  two  planes. 

Let  abed  represent  a  particle  of  earth  having  a  length  of  unity 
at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  paper,  and  a  weight  of  W  acting 
as  shown.  Let  the  direct  forces  acting  upon  its  sides  be  repre- 
sented by  Pa,  Pi  and  Pt  assumed  to  act  as  shown.  By  hypothesis 
there  can  be  no  other  forces  acting.  For  equilibrium  all  forces 
must  meet  at  a  point  and  this  must  evidently  lie  on  the  line  of 
action  of  W,  hence  Pi  must  be  applied  at  centre  of  dc.  Since 
the  earth  mass  is  considered  of  infinite  extent,  conditions  on 
planes  ad  and  be  must  be  identical,  hence  Po  and  P*  must  be 
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equal  aad  parallel  and  act  at  equal  distances  from  the  surface, 
and  BB  they  must  intersect  on  the  line  of  action  of  W,  they  must 
be  parallel  to  the  earth's  surface.  As  they  are  equal  and  parallel 
their  horizontal  components  will  be  equal,  hence  Pican  have  do 
horizontal  component  and  must,  therefore,  be  vertical. 

It  is  furthennore  clear  that  the  conclusions  just  reached  tor 
an  infinite  mass  are  very  nearly  correct  for  a  miuts  of  earth  with 
a  plane  upper  surface  of  extent  such  that  the  conditions  on  two 
adjoining  planes  a  slight  distance  apart  are  very  nearly  identical. 

It  follows  that  at  any  point  in  a  mass  of  earth  of  reasonable 
extent  and  with  plane  upper  surface,  the  pressure  on  a  plane  par- 
allel to  the  surface  is  vertical,  and  the  pressure  on  a  vertical 
plane  is  parallel  to  the  surface,  hence  these  pressures  are  conju- 
gate  and  the  relation  between  the  intensities  of  the  pressures  at 
any  point  upon  two  such  planes  may  be  expressed  by  the  equa- 
tions for  conjugate  forces.  Let  p  and  p'  represent  two  such  in- 
tensities. Their  relation  will  then  be  expressed  by  the  following 
equation.'  

P        COsg  — VcOs'g  — C08*p  .      , 

P         C0S9  +  V'C08*9  — C08*p 

in  which  6  =  the  angle  made  by  the  surface  with  the  horizontal 
and  ^  •-  angle  of  repose  of  the  earth. 

This  formula  is  deduced  for  the  case  of  p  less  than  p'.  If 
the  hypothesis  is  made  that  p'  is  leas  than  p,  the  first  term  of  the 
equation  should  be  inverted,  the  second  remiuning  unchanged, 
hence  we  may  write  for  the  gweral  case 


p  _cosflTV'coB*g-cos*y  ,_  . 

p'  cos  9  ±  Vcos*  9  —  cos*  p 
If  p'  represents  the  intensity  of  pressure  on  a  plane  parallel  to 
the  surface  at  a  vertical  distance  y  from  it,  its  value  will  equal  toy 
cos  9  lb.  per  square  foot,  in  which  w  is  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of 
earth.  Substituting  this  value  in  equation  (72)  gives  the  following 
range  of  values  for  p,  the  intensity  of  the  pressure  on  a  vertical 
plane  at  a  vertical  distance  y  below  the  surface. 

COB  9  T  -x/cos'  9  —  cos' » 
p-«^cos9°°"^]^y    ,;     ""g    .      .      .      (73) 
cos  fl  ±  V  cos'  0  —  cos'  p 

'  See  Applied  Mechanics,  Laaia,  9t,h  edition,  page  8S9. 
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In  thia  equation  the  negative  sign  in  the  numerator  and  the 
positive  sign  in  the  denominator  should  be  used  to  get  the  active 
pressure;  to  get  the  passive  pressure  the  signs  should  be  reversed. 
The  following  inequalities  may  now  be  written  to  cover  all  possible 
cases  of  equilibrium. 

„coa  #— Vcos'  fl— co8*»  ,_,^ 

piufjfcosff — >  -    ^  .     .      ,     (74) 

cos  e+Vcos*tf-c08'v 

cos  fl+VcOS'fl  — C08**>  ,_,. 

pS«;j/co8  9 ==  .     .     .     (75) 

cose— Vcos*tf  — cos*  »> 

These  equations  give  the  limiting  values  consistent  with  equilib- 
rium of  the  intensities  of  pressure  on  a  vertical  surface;  any 
value  of  p  between  these  values  will  therefore  be  conwstent  with 
equilibrium.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  direction  of  the 
pressing  is  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

The  total  pressure  on  any  vertical  plane  may  be  obtained 

by  multiplying  the  values  in  equations  (74)  and  (75)  by  ='  giv- 
ing the  following  formulas  for  active  and  passive  pressures, 

respectively:  

toy*  cos  e— VcoB*  0  — cos'  <p 


2  cos  ff-HVcos'  fl  — cos*  v> 


(74a) 


_        tm/*  cos  fl+VcOS"  tf  — COS"  U) 

Pp  =  ^  COS  $ ;; ,     .„  (75o) 

2  cosfl— vcos'fl— COS' «!i  ^      ' 

Since  ury  cos  6  varies  directly  with  the  distance  y,  p  also  varies 
with  y  having  the  value  zero  at  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The 
point  of  apphcation  of  the  resultant  pressure  on  a  vertical  plane 
is,  therefore,  at  a  distance  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  equal  to 
two-thirds  the  depth  of  the  plane.  When  the  earth  surface  la 
horizontal 

pi^\m p« 

when  $  —  p,  p  ~  wy  COB  S  and  the  active  and  passive  pressures 

are  equal. 

If  f;  -■  zero  as  in  the  case  of  water  pressure 


By  formulas  74a  and  75a  it  is  possible  to  determine  the  total  pres- 
sure at  any  point  on  a  vertical  plane  whether  it  be  a  vertical  wall 
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surface  or  a  vertical  plane  of  earth.  If  it  be  desired  to  determine 
the  pressure  on  an  inclined  wall  it  ia  necessary  to  compute  the  pres- 
sure on  the  vertical  plane  passing  through  the  back  comer  of  the 
wail  and  to  combine  this  with  the  weight  of  the  prism  of  earth  be- 
tween the  wall  and  this  plane.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  problem 
which  follows. 

Rankine's  method  is  evidently  inapplicable  when  a  wall  slopes 
backward  as  shown  in  Fig.  340,  since  for  such  a  case  the  resultant 
of  the  weight  of  the  prism  abc  and  the  pressure  on  ac  as  deter- 
mined by  Rankine's  method  may  evidently  make  an  ai^e  with 
the  normal  to  the  wall  greater  than  the  ai^le  of  repose.  For 
such  a  case  the  method  of  trial  should  be  used. 

It  should  be  observed  that  Rankine's  method  makes  no  as- 
sumption as  to  thedirection  of  the  resultant  pressure  on  an  inclined 
surface.  This  may  easily  be  deter- 
mined, however,  since  the  resultant 
of  the  pressure  on  a  vertical  plane 
is  parallel  to  the  earth  surface  and 
the  resultant  weight  between  the 


vertical  plane  and  the  surface  of  the  wall  is  vertical.    The  fol- 
lowing example  illustrates  the  application  of  this  method. 

Ptohltm.    Determine   the  inteuaities  of  the  active  and  passive 
presBiues  at  point  b  on  surface  <di  and  the  total  active  pressure  per 
foot  ia  length  on  that  surface  for  the  wall  shown  in  Fig.  341. 
Assume   weight   of  earth  =  100  lbs.  cu.  ft. 
Assume  weight  of  masonry  =150  lbs.  cu.  ft. 
Assume  «•  =  35°, 

Solitlion.    cos  9  =  0.866  cos*  9  =  0.750 

cos  t>- 0,819  C03'»=-  0.671 

VcoB'e  —  cosV  ■■  0.281 
M-y  cos  #  =  3173   X  0.866   =  2748 
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Therefore,  the  two  extreme  conditions  coiisident  with  eqtdSirinm  are 
given  by  the  following  equations: 

and 

k  0.281  __  

"0.866-0.281       ■""'^585^ 


=  2748^ 


These  two  values  of  p  are  the  minimum  and  m*irimiim  jptenflitiaB  of 
pressure  at  6  consistent  with  equilibrium.  The  smaller  is  the  active 
pressure. 

The  total  pressure  ou  6c  for  either  condition  of  earth  pressure  may 
now  be  obtaisedbymultiplyiDg  the  average  pressuroon  6c,  Le.,  one-half 
of  either  of  the  values  just  obtained,  by  the  distance  be  The  total 
active  pressure  on  be  per  foot  of  wall  is  thus  found  to  be 

31.73X^=22,  250  lbs. 

This  pressure  on  the  vertical  plane  may  be  combined  with  the  weight  of 
the  prism  abc,  and  the  result  will  be  the  pressure  on  the  back  of  wall. 

A  graphical  solution  of  Ranki'ne's  method  is  often  advantageous  to 
use  particularly  in  determining  the  pressure  upon  various  sections  of 
a  curved  surface  such  as  a  tunnel  wall.  For  a  description  of  such  a 
method  see  American  Sewerage  Practice,  Vol.  I, — Metcalf  and  Eddy. 

219.  Surcharged  WaU.  A  maas  of  earth  is  surchai^ed  when 
it  carries  an  applied  toad  such  for  example  as  a  building  or  a 
railroad  track  and  train  as  is  illustrated  by  Fi^.  342.  In  sucb 
a  case  the  retaining  wall  must  resist  not  only  the  horizontal 


Fio.  342.  Fio.  343. 

pressure  due  to  the  earth  but  also  the  additional  pressure  due  to 
the  superimposed  load  coming  from  the  track  and  the  train  which 
it  may  carry. 

Such  cases  are  commonly  treated  by  reducing  the  additional 
weight  to  an  equivalent  height  of  earth.     For  the  case  shown  in 
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Fig.  342,  the  train  load-is  assumed  ta  have  a  maximum  value  of 
4000  lbs.  per  lineal  foot  and  the  weight  of  track  and  ballast  2000 
lbs.  per  linear  foot  per  track.  The  total  superimposed  load 
exclusive  of  impact,  which  may  safely  be  neglected,  will  then  be 
6000  lbs.  per  foot.  If  this  be  assumed  as  distributed  over  a  hori- 
zontal distance  of  S  ft.  it  would  be  equivalent  to  750  Iba.  per  eq. 
ft.  which,  if  the  earth  weighs  100  lbs.  per  cu.  ft.  would  correspond 
to  an  additional  height  of  rTrTr=7.5  ft.    The  pressure  on  the  wall 

would  therrfore  correspond  very  closely  to  that  coming  from  a 
mass  of  earth  with  an  upper  surface  abcde. 

Rankine's  method  would  not  apply  exaotly  in  this  case  ance 
the  up{>er  surface  is  not  plane.  The  error  in  applying  it  would, 
however,  probably  be  on  the  safe  side.  The  method  of  trial  can 
be  used  with  no  greater  error  than  in  the  ordinary  case.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  pressure  on  the  back  of  a  wall  in  such  a 
case  would  be  represented  by  a  trapezoid  rather  than  a  triangle. 
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PROBLEMS 

74.  Determine  whether  under  the  worst  conditions  for  over- 
turnii^  the  resultant  pressure  on  the  base  of  the  conduit  shown  in  Prob. 
73  will  pass  outside  the  middle  third  of  the  base.  Assume  that  earth 
is  filled  against  outer  left  side  to  an  elevation  of  10  ft.  adjoining  the 
conduit,  with  a  surface  slope  of  4  to  1  upward  from  the  conduit,  and 
that  it  has  the  physical  properties  given  in  the  following  problem. 

76.  Determine  magnitude  and  direction  of  active  earth  pressure  per 
ft.  of  length  on  side  ab  of  this  retaining  wall  by  method  of  trial. 

Weight  of  masonry  150  lbs.  per  cu.  ft. 

Weight  of  earth  110  lbs.  per  cu.  ft. 

Angle  of  repose  of  earth,  30°, 
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76.  The  active  earth  pressure  per  ft.  of  length  exerted  o^  the  vertical 
back  of  this  retaining  wall  30  ft.  high  is  27,000  lbs.  What  would  the 
paaaive  pressure  be?    fj=30''. 


77.  Determine  the  magnitude,  direction  {H  &  V  Comportente)  and 
the  point  of  application  of  the  resultant  of  the  pressure  upon  the  back 
of  this  wall  which  can  be  counted  upon  to  resist  the  thrust  of  one  arch 


CHAPTER  XX 

MASONRY  ARCHES  WITH  FIXED  ENDS 

220.  DeBcr^on.    See  Chapter  X. 

221.  Preliminaiy  Seterminatioii  of  Cross-section.  To  design 
an  arch  it  is  first  necesaary  to  make  a  preliminaiy  determination  of 
its  shape  and  thickness.     One  method  of  doing  this  is  as  follows : 

1st.  AsBume  thickness  at  crown  to  correapond  with  other 
arches  of  similar  span  and  loading. 

2nd.  Determine  the  curve  of  the  intrados.  This  should  be 
Bucb  as  to  provide  proper  clearance  over  the  way  or  stream,  and 
to  give  a  graceful  appearance.  A  segment  of  a  circle  is  sometimes 
employed  for  fiat  arches,  but  it  is  more  customary  to  use  a  com- 
pound curve,  three  centred  curves  being  frequently  employed. 
Elliptical  arches  are  also  built. 

3rd.  Assume  the  thickness  of  the  arch  at  the  skewback.  This 
should  be  considerably  greater  than  that  at  crown.  Formulae  for 
this  thickness  are  sometimes  used,  but  equally  good  results  may 
be  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  designer's  judgment.  A  thickness 
of  from  two  to  three  times  that  at  crown  will  often  give  a  good  pre- 
liminary section. 

4th.  Construct  the  curve  of  the  extrados  so  as  to  make  the 
arch  ring  symmetrical.  This  curve  should,  of  course,  depend 
upon  the  intrados  curve. 

222.  Luten  Method  for  Preliminary  Determination  of  Cross- 
section.  The  following  method  of  determining  the  shape  of 
the  arch  ring  for  earth-covered  reinforced  concrete  arches  is 
^ven  by  Daniel  B.  Luten  of  the  National  Bridge  Company  of 
Indianapolis,  Indiana,  and  ia  reproduced  here  by  permission. 
It  is  Bud  to  give  good  results. 

Let     t  =  crown  thickness  in  inches. 
h  —  rise  of  arch  axis  in  feet. 
L  =  span  in  feet. 

F  =  fill  over  extrados  at  crown  m  feet. 
P  —  concentrated  load  in  tons  per  track  applied  to  half  span 
(for  railroad  bridge). 
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U  =  uniform  live  load  in  pounds  per  square  foot. 
Ri  =  radiuB  of  intradoa  curve  in  feet. 
R,  =  radius  of  extrados  curve  in  feet. 
C  «=  coefficient  of  friction  of  concrete  on  foundation  material. 
A  •=  area  in  square  feet  of  abutment  b^ow  springii^  line 

and  adjacent  to  the  back  tangent. 
H  =  height  of  intradoa  at  crown  above  ground  in  feet, 
a.  Locate  the  intrados  curve  of  the  arch  as  follows: 
Draw  an  ellipse  <tf  the  required  span  and  rise;  paas  a  Begm«it 
t^  a  circle  through  cxown  and  ^ringings  of  ellipse;  bisect  the 


Fia.  344. 


vertical  distances  between  the  ellipse  and  the  cu-cle;  approximate 
the  resulting  curve  by  arcs  of  circles,  adjusting  the  curve  at  the 
sprii^ings  to  become  tangent  to  the  verticals.  To  construct 
an  ellipse,  strike  two  concentric  circles  with  centre  at  0,  Fig. 
344,  passing  respectively  through  crown  and  springing  and 
draw  radii  intersecting  these  circles.  The  points  of  intersection 
of  horisontal  and  vertical  lines  drawn  through  the  points  of  in- 
tersection of  each  radius  with  the  crown  circle  and  springing 
circle  respectively  determine  points  on  the  ellipse. 
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b.  Apply  the  formulas  which  follow  to  determine  the  outline 
of  the  arch. 

3L-»+3F)    _m^    P(L+5h) 

•»000»-L>  ^30,000)1^    150*     ^ '■"> 

B.-i8i+|    .■ (78) 

^-^-^ (7.) 

The  ^[trados  should  be  continued  by  its  tangents  to  the  level 
of  the  springiug  Unes. 

If  the  uniform  and  concentrated  live  loads  are  not  applied 
to  the  arch  simultaneously,  use  only  the  larger  of  the  terms  in- 
volving these  quantities. 

Formula  (77)  k  f  or  a  structure  intended  to  be  equally  strong  in 
all  parts;  for  short  spans,  however,  the  constant  i  in  equation  (77) 
is  said  to  give  a  crown  thickness  which,  while  desirable  from  prac- 
tical conaiderationa,  is  excessive  for  the  given  loading.  For  short 
spans,  therefore,  this  term  may  be  neglected  in  determinii^  t 
before  substituting  in  formula  (79). 

223.  Outer  Forces.  After  the  arch  ring  is  assumed,  the  loads 
must  be  determined.     To  accomplish  this  divide  the  arch  rii^ 


Fia34£. 


Fja.  346. 


into  sections  of  reasonable  leaigth,  and  compute  the  magnitude 
imd  point  of  application  of  the  load  acting  on  each  section,  in- 
cluding the  we^ht  of  the  arch  itself. 

Fig.  345  shows  a  method  of  dividing  the  arch  into  sections. 
The  dead  weight  is  usually  reduced  to  units  corresponding  to  the 
weight  <d  the  arch  ring;  e.g.,  if  the  filling  weighs  120  lbs.  per  cubic 
foot  and  the  ooasonry  of  the  arch  ring  150  lbs.,  a  13  ft.  height  of 

120 
filling  would  be  plotted   above  the  arch  ring  aa  12X7cji=9-6 

ft.    The  areas  and  location  of  the  centres  of  gravity  t^  the  figures 
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abed  and  cefd,  Fig,  346,  may  next  be  determined.  Both  of  these 
areas  may  be  considered  as  trapezoids.  The  points  of  applica- 
tion of  the  resultant  of  the  weights  represented  by  trapetoids 
abed  and  cdef  must  then  be  determined,  either  graphically  or 
analytically.^ 

If  desired,  the  live  load  may  be  combined  with  the  dead  load, 
both  being  reduced  to  an  equivalent  dead  load.  Inasmuch  as  it 
is  necessary  to  investigate  at  least  two  positions  of  the  live  load, 
and  sometimeB  more,  it  is  usually  advisable  to  con^der  it 
separately.  It  is  sometimes  simpler  to  determine  analytically 
the  position  of  the  point  of  application  of  the  resultant  of  the 
we^ht  of  the  filling  and  the  arch  ring  rather  than  to  reduce  to 
common  units.  Impact  ia  generally  disregarded  in  earth-covered 
masonry  arches  owing  to  the  deadening  eEFect  of  the  filling. 

With  respect  to  the  position  of  the  live  load,  it  may  be  said 
that  full  live  load  over  the  entire  arch  does  not  give  the  worst  con- 
dition for  stability,  but  may  give  the  tTift-gimiim  fibre  stress  at 
some  sections.  For  arches  of  short  span,  it  is  usually  con^dered 
sufScient  to  consider  full  loadii^  and  half  loading  only.  For 
important  structures,  an  influence  table  or  influence  lines  may  be 
constructed,  and  the  correct  position  of  live  load  for  maximum 
stresses,  minimum  stability,  etc.,  determined. 

224,  Theory.*  An  arch  span  with  fixed  ends,  i.e.,  fixed  in  posi- 
tion and  direction,  ia  indeterminate  to  the  third  degree  with 
respect  to  the  outer  forces.  The  three  unknowna  which  cannot  be 
determined  by  atatica  may  either  be  taken  as  three  of  the  reaction 
functions,  or  as  a  moment,  shear  and  thrust  acting  at  the  crown  or 
at  any  other  convenient  section  of  the  arch,  or  at  any  convenient 
point  in  space.  Such  unknowns  are  illustrated  by  Fig.  348  in 
which  the  arch  is  ahown  as  divided  into  two  parts  which  are 
separated  for  convenience  in  representation;  these  unknowns 
might  equally  well  be  considered  as  acting  at  any  point  in  space. 

t  a  *  I'o  determine  the  centre  of  gravity  of  & 

tr&peioid,  the  graphical  tnethodt  already 
given  may  beused,  but  the  following  method 
illustrated  by  Fig.  347  is  often  mora  conven- 
ient. Lay  off  fg~ab,  and  dt—cb.  Bisect 
pjQ  ^Y  bg  and  be.     The  centra  of  gravity  is  at  tha 

int«TBection  of  tk  and  gh. 
'  Thia  treatment  ia  based  upon  the  method  given  by  MtUler-Breolau  in 
Zeitschrift  dea  Architekten  und  Ingenieur  Vereins,  HMmover,  1884. 
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Aa  exact  theory  for  the  arch  is  complicated  and  will  not  be 
given  here.  The  Bimple  equations  which  follow  are  derived  by 
the  theorem  of  least  work  and  are  based  upon  the  following 
assumptions  in  addition  to  those  commonly  made  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  beam  formula. 

1.  The  distribution  of  stress  over  the  croas-eection  of  a  curved 
bar  is  similar  to  that  over  the  cross-section  of  a  straight  hat. 

2.  The  axial  thrust  is  constant  throughout  the  arch  and  in  the 
case  of  symmetrical  arches  carrying  vertical  loads  is  approxi- 
mately equal  to  the  horizontal  component  of  the  crown  thrust.' 

3.  Work  due  to  shear  is  negligible. 

With  respect  to  these  assumptions  it  may  be  stated  that  the 


Fio.348. 

effect  of  curvature  upon  the  distribution  of  stress  over  the  cross- 
section  is  negligible  for  curved  bars  having  a  ratio  of  thickness  to 
radius  of  curvature  at  a  given  section  less  than  6/100,  l.e.  for 
practically  all  bridge  arches. 

The  effect  of  the  second  assumption  is  to  give  an  approx- 
imate value  to  the  second  term  in  the  general  equation  for  work 
in  a  bar  carrying  both  direct  stress  and  bending;  viz., 

As  the  work  due  to  direct  thrust  for  loading  giving  maximum 
stress  in  a  bridge  arch  is  small  compared  with  that  due  to  bending 
and  may  ordinarily  be  entirely  neglected  without  serious  error, 
an  approximation  in  its  value  is  allowable.     Moreover  the  ap- 

'  The  exact  ezpraoaioa  for  axial  thrust  due  to  single  load  of  P  is  «s  fol- 
lows: Tvtfcos  ^+Psin^;  in  which  7*— axial  thrust,  ff— crown  thnuL 
This  eridoitly  is  approximately  equal  to  R  for  small  values  of  f>. 


"/3 
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pronmatioQ  u  fortunately'  the  least  over  the  central  portioD  of 
tiie  «n^  where  the  ardi  tuig  is  thioneat  and  the  effect  of  direct 
tiiruBt  greatest.' 

Maki^  iheee  approximations,  the  method  of  least  work  may 
aow  be  applied  to  the  symmetrical  arch  Aovm  diagrammatically 
in  Fig.  348.  In  all  cases  mom^it  is  to  be  considered  positive 
when  caumng  oompressioa  in  upper  tbre  of  an^. 

Let  XJC  and  Fr  be  two  axes  of  reference,  the  form^  being  so 

—  =  0  and  the  latter  being  an  axis  of 

JO"' 

symmetry. 

X  and  y  be  the  ordinates  in  ft.  of  any  point  on  the  arch  axis 
referred  to  these  axes,  x  being  positive  to  left  and  y 
positive  upward. 
8  be  the  length  in  ft.  of  any  pcvtion  of  the  arch  axis. 
Ha  and  Vo  be  horizontal  and  vertical  forces  respectively 
assumed  as  acting  on  each  half  of  arch  at  intersec- 
tion of  XX  and  YY. 
Mo  be  the  moment  about  an  axis  normal  to  paper  and  pass- 
ing through  the  intersection  of  XX  and  YY. 
m£  =  numerical  value  of  moment  at  any  point  xy  on  left 
half  of  arch  due  to  loads  applied  between  that  point 
and  crown,  assuming  left  half  of  arch  to  act  as  a  can- 
tilever beam  fixed  at  the  abutment. 
mjt  =  similar  moment  on  right  half  of  arch. 
Jtf,  =actual  bending  moment  in  ft.  lbs.  about  an  axis  nor- 
mal to  the  paper  at  point  a. 
/  =  moment  of  inertia  in  ft.  units  of  a  normal  cross-sec- 
tion of  the  arch  about  an  axis  normal  to  the  paper  at 
point  xy. 
A^area  of  a  normal  cross-section  of  the  arch  at  point  xy. 
£=modulus  of  elasticity  in  ft.  units   {E  in  inch  units 

X144). 

d  =  thickness  in  ft.  of  aormal  section  at  centre  of  any 

segment  into  which  arch  ia  divided. 

The  resulting  equations  for  a  fixed  ended  symmetrical  ardi  of 

homogeneous  material  loaded  with  vertical  forces  are  as  follows: 

*  For  an  arch  in  which  the  line  of  reaistance  coincides  with  the  central 

axis  this  ai^roKimation  is  not  aJlow&ble  since  for  such  a  case  the  moment 

would  always  equal  eero  and  the  axial  thrust  would  be  the  only  term  to 

consider.     For  a  bndge  arch  subjected  to  live  loads  this  conditions  cannot 


i  ^  imi+mg)-j- 


M.-J-^ : '- W 


/•ids 


A 


(ffiL+ms)   Y 


^f^T-^f:^ 


j    0  f'"t~'"8^T' 


V..-^°'--      -"'^ (82) 


Not«  that  m£  and  ntji  are  numerical  values  for  the  moment  due  to  dovn- 
ward  forces  hence  for  such  forces  Ho  vfll  always  be  positiTe.  Ho  viH 
also  always  be  positive  siiice  the  axis  XX  is  always  nearer  the  crown  than 
the  aprmpag  line  hence  valvwe  of  y  corTeq>onding  to  the  larger  vslues  of 
tmi,  and  mj;  are  negative.  A  n^ative  value  for  7.  shows  that  it  will  act  on 
mch  half  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  assumed. 

EquatioiiB  £0-82  ace  referred  to  the  axis  XX  which  may  be 
located  with  reference  to  any  borisontal  axis  such  as  HH,  Fig. 
348,  by  application  of  the  auxiliary  equation 


"If 


in  which  t  is  distance  from  centre  of  any  are  ds  to  HH. 

The  equation  Mc=M«—Hoih—t)  givee  the  moment  at  the 
crown. 

Equations  80-82  may  be  derived  as  follows:  In  addition  to  the  nomen- 
clature already  used 
Lot     Hi.  -actual  monent  tm  arch  at  any  point  xy  on  left  half  of  arch. 

Mb  —  correeponding  moment  on  right  half  of  arch. 

W    -work  on  entire  arch. 
Then  noting  that  the  moment  Vtx  is  positive  when  causing  compression 
in  upper  fibre  regardless  of  sipi  of  x  and  Vi  and  assuming  that  direct  thrust 
-  ffo  we  gst: 
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and    Ms-Mt—viK—H^-V^ 


SubstitutiDg  values  of  Jf  z,  and  Mjt  pievioualy  derived  and  differentiating 
with  respect  to  the  independent  variables  givee 


;  values  of  Ml  and  Mg  previously  derived  and  < 
the  independent  variables  gives 

jj_-  I  '(M.-'ni,~H.|,+V,i)|^+J    ,    (M.-».j-a«-y«)^ 


(J(,->ni-H*+V,i) 


J- 2  -"-a- 

Since  by  construction  I  ^""O,  either  for  the  whole  and  or  for  half  of 

a  Hymmetrical  arch,  all  terms  consisting  of  the  product  of  this  term  and  a 
constant  may  be  placed  equal  to  sero.     Eliminating  such  terms  therefora 

and   combining  other  terms  noting  that  1         d« »  I       d«,     and    that 
J~^  J  0 

I         ~AE  "^  I     ~AE  B''**  ''•^  following  expressions: 

".'"'Jo*'    J„^  ° 

3B-.-J  , ti— +■">•)  „  W+2»-J  „«-» 


dV," 
Fnnn  wbioh  equations  80-S3  are  eaaJly  derived. 


./. 


The  AUxili&iy  equation,  83,  is  obtained  by  locaUng  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  a  aet  of  hypothetical,  horiiontal  forcea  each  having  a  numerica]  value 
equal  to  -7.    It  is  evident  that  the  moment  of  these  about  any  borisontal 

I  E-y  in  which  t  ia  the  distaace  of  the  centre  of  each  force  to  the  axis. 

Dividing  this  by  their  sum,  i  -j,  gives  the  distance  I  from  the  reference  axis 
to  an  axis  passing  through  their  centre  of  gravity,  i.e.,  one  about  which 

J  ^ 

As  integratioQ  of  equations  80-83  is  difficult  it  is  advisable  to 
divide  the  arch  axis  into  parts  of  equal  lengths  Aa  and  to  re- 
place the  integration  sign  by  that  of  summation.  Moreover,  in 
arches  of  masonry  or  plain  concrete  /  may  be  replaced  by  ^7^  if  a 

slice  one  ft.  in  width  is  considered.  This  is  also  sufficiently  cor- 
rect for  reinforced  concrete  arches  to  make  its  use  possible  in  a 
preliminary  design.  Making  these  substitutions  and  cancelling 
A«  and  E  from  the  equations  gives  the  following  simple  expres- 
sions in  which  the  summation  sign  applies  to  one-half  the  arch. 

1,      1  ^*  (SU\ 


tf^    12d 

1  " d" 

^d> 


(86) 


(87) 


226.  Formola  for  Arches  of  ConBtant  Cross-section.    For 

arches  of  constant  cross-section,  d}  may  be  cancelled  from  equa- 
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tions  84  to  87.  If  n  equals  the  number  of  equal  ptyits  into  which 
the  arch  is  divided,  the  equations  then  become 

Jh«=2 n ^    ' 

H.._15(2-t5^ (89, 

F.-l^iHg?!^ (90) 

-    " ('■' 

In  the  above  equations  the  8uaimations  for  s,  y,  s  refer  to 
one-half  th«  arch. 

The  effect  of  rib  shortening  due  to  direct  thrust  appears  only 
in  the  term  for  Ho  and  is  due  to  the  last  term  in  the  denominator 
of  that  expression ;  the  effect  of  this  term  upon  the  values  of  Ho 
is  very  small  since  y  is  always  large  compared  with  d, 

226.  Conqwrisoit  of  Arch  and  Fized-«nded  Beam.  Exami- 
nation of  formulas  80  to  82  shows  that  the  exin-eesions  for  Mt 
and  Fo  do  not  contain  terms  in  y  and  hence  are  independent 
(^  the  rise  of  the  arch,  from  which  it  follows  that  the  value  of 
these  terms  should  be  the  same  as  for  a  fixed-ended  beam  hav- 
ing a  value  <^  -j  equal    to  that  of  the  arch.     The  accuracy  of 

these  equations  may  therefore  be  readily  tested  by  computing 
Mn  and  Vo  for  a  uniform  load  applied  to  a  fixed-ended  beam  of 
constant  cross-section. 

For  such  a  beam  equations  80  and  82  become  for  the  case 
a  uniform  load  of  w  per  foot  over  the  left  half  of  the  beam 


Jtf. -J -^ 


^/: 


XdX  g 

x<dx 
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These  values  are  identical  with  those  ^ven  b j  the  ordinary 
formulas  for  fixed-ended  beams  of  constant  section  subjected  to 
the  same  loading. 

Had  the  approximate  equations  88  to  91  been  used  the  cor- 
responding values  assuming  the  half  arch  to  be  divided  into 
10  divisions  would  be  as  follows; 

V.-  — 

For  unifonn  load  over  the  entire  span,  the  two  valuee  of  3/ o 
and  Vn  as  obtained  by  formulae  SO  and  82  are 

Mo-'^;        7.-0 

These  agree  also  with  the  values  obtained  for  the  fixed-ended 
beam. 

227.  Temperature  Stresses.  In  an  arch  with  fixed  ends,  the 
effect  of  temperature  must  be  considered.  The  range  of  tempera- 
ture to  which  a  masonry  arch  is  subjected  is  not  known  pre- 
cisely, since  it  depends  upon  the  conductivity  of  the  materials. 
NumerouB  inveetigatioos  upon  the  subject  have  been  made,  and 
are  given  in  the  references  at. end  of  chapter.  It  is  generally 
considered  advisable  to  allow  for  concrete  bridge  arches  in  the 
latitude  of  Boston  or  New  York  from  20°  to  40°  range  each  way 
from  the  average  temperature. 

The  chai^  in  temperature  affects  Ha  only,  and  is  given  by  the 
following  approximate  formula  in  which 

c  =  coefficient  of  expansion  of  material, 
lo  — change  in  temperature  in  degrees, 
n  =  number  of  equal  parte  into  which  the  half  arch  is 
divided. 

a'         a 

In  which  the  summation  refers  to  one-half  of  the  arch. 
In  this  formula  no  serious  error  will  occur  if  the  last  term  in 
the  denominator  is  omitted. 
For  an  arch  of  infinite  radius,  i.e.,  a  beam  y  —  0.     .*.  Ho  — 
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— =  tttEd  and  streea  per  sq.  ft.  =  -p  =  tUE  as  should  be 

the  case. 

For  a  concrete  arch  t  may  be  taken  as  .000006  and  E  as 
288,000,000,  hence  equation  (92)  may  be  written  thus  for  a  rib 
one  ft.  iu  width. 

144nto 

•^1+LA  (93) 

V+12^d 
Equation  (92)  may  be  deriTed  by  the  meUiod  of  least  woric  as  follows: 

In  which  M  and  T  are  moment;  and  thrust  due  to  temperature  only. 

In  this  expression  the  last  two  terms  give  the  voric  due  to  direct  thnist 
making  due  allowance  for  the  fact  that  the  change  in  length  due  to  tempera- 
ture is  opposite  in  effect  to  that  due  to  the  thiust  caused  by  the  chuige  in 
t«mperature. 

y,  due  to  change  in  temperature  equals  lero,  hence 
Mt  -  if  B  ~  H,v  -  Mb 

We  may  also  write 

r    -/fgCOSf. 

Making  these  substitutions  and  differentiating  with  leepect  to  the  two 
variables,  Mt  and  Hi,'^v«B  the  following  expression: 

,Jg'-o,h 

•••     ^j-a^f^J^ 

Ht  will  be  a  thrust  if  1,  corresponds  to  a  rise  in  temperature. 

The  second  term  in  the  denominator  is  small  and  for  ordinary  arches  no 
serious  error  will  be  made  in  substituting  for  coeV  the  value  of  unity.  We 
may  also  replace  ^  by  y^  and  A  by  d. 


But  da  —  sec^dz,  hence  2tt,  I     cos^Mtt  —tljj 

r 

Moreover,  I  p,  — 0,  hence  Mt-0 


UK 
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Making  these  changca,  Bubstituting  BummatioDS  over  half  arch  for  inte- 
gntions,  and  placing  —  -^  2n,  in  which  n  equals  niunber  of  parts  into 


which  the  half  arch  is  divided  gives  equation  (92)  in  which  the  denominatoT 
Sn  is  the  same  as  for  Ht  due  to  vertical  loads. 

"^  328.  EffectofMoTementof  Abutments.    The  effect  of  a  move- 

ment  of  the  abutments  upon  the  horizontal  component  of  the  arch 
thrust  may  be  determined  from  the  well-known  equation  for  the 

'  horizontal  deflection  of  a  curved  bar.    This  equation,  if  the 

assumptions  made  in  Art.  224  are  again  made,  is  as  follows: 

*  .,  r^Hdx  ,   f'Mzds     ,„     .,    .      .     , 
AZ-=— I    "eT+ I      EI  '    (o^  *'-6*''***"''8') 

In  which    A  L  ^  chai^  in  span  due  to  horizontal  component  of 
>t  abutment  movement. 

*  H  =  horizontal  component  of  abutment  thrust  which 

*  is  equal  by  assumption  to  the  normal  component 
of  actual  thrust  at  any  section. 

2 — ordinate  at  any  point  on  the  arch  axis  measured 
from  a  horizontal  axis  corresponding  to  HH, 
Fig.  348. 
M— bending  moment  caused  by  horizontal  thrust 
about  an  axis  normal  to  paper  at  same  point. 
Substituting  for  M  its  value  Hz  gives 


^-=-«i:s+«/;t 


Substitution  of  summations  for  integrations  gives  the  follow- 
ing equation  in  which  the  summation  is  applied  to  one-half  of  arch 
in  order  to  obtain  terms  identical  with  those  developed  in  previous 
equations. 

.  „  EAL 

hence  H~-     vr  -  ■ r—  (94) 

If  /  and  A  are  replaced  by  their  values  in  terms  of  d,  the 
value  of  H  for  a  rib  one  ft.  in  width  is  given  by  the  following 

__:EAi 
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For  fiat  arches  As  may  be  plaoed=Ax. 
For  an  arch  of  infinite  radius  and  conBtant  oroBft-sectioo;  i^., 
abeam,  Ax  ^Aeandz  —  0,  hence  formula  (9§)  becomes 

ff--EAi^ 

This  agreed  with  the  value  of  H  for  the  axial  stress  in  a  Btraigbt 
bar  corresponding  to  a  change  of  A^f  in  its  length. 

229.  Effect  of  a  Single  Load.  Equations  80  to  91  may  be 
applied  to  a  single  load  and  influence  lines  for  Mt,  He,  and  Vg 
constructed  with  great  ease. 

If  the  unit  load  is  on  the  left  half  of  the  span  m^  =  0  and  m^  =• 
moment  of  the  load,  the  reverse  being  true  for  a  load  on  the 
right  half  of  the  span. 

230.  Accuracy  of  Formulas.  The  formulas  developed  in  this 
chapter  are  slightly  more  accurate  than  the  formulas  ordinarily 
developed  in  the  treatment  of  arches  since  they  take  account 
from  the  start  of  the  effect  of  rib  shortening  and  do  not  involve 

the  division  of  the  arch  bo  that  -=-  is  constant  with  the  resulting 
lack  of  accuracy  near  the  abutment.  They  are  easy  to  apply 
since  any  draftsman  can  obtain  all  necessary  data  for  a  symmetri- 
cal arch  and  fill  out  tables  similar  to  those  given  in  the  illustrative 
example  which  follows.  Moreover,  they  can  be  fitted  to  an  un- 
symmetrical  arch  with  little  trouble  by  properly  selecting  in- 
clined axes  of  reference.    These  axes  should  be  such  that 


J  EI      ^ 

as  is  the  case  for  the  horizontal  and  vertical  axes  used  for  the 
symmetrical  arch  treated. 

231.  Line  of  Resistance.  It  is  always  advisable  to  construct 
a  line  of  resistance  for  an  arch  after  the  valuea  of  the  various 
unknowns  have  been  determined.  This  may  be  done  in  a  man- 
ner  similar  to  that  employed  in  the  case  of  a  masonry  dam.  For  a 
symmetrical  arch  synmietrically  loaded,  the  resultant  crown 
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thrust  to  use  in  constructii^  the  line  of  resiBtance  equals  Ha,  is 
horizontal,  and  is  located  at  a  distance  above  the  axis  XX  equal 
,    Jtf. 

For  unsymmetrical  loading,  the  point  of  application  of  the 
resultant  crown  thrust  may  be  obtained  from  the  same  formula, 
but  the  thrust  is  no  longer  horizontal,  its  slope  being  given  by  the 
expression  y^-    Its  horizontal  component  is  Kg.    With  the  crown 

thrust  fixed  in  position  and  direction,  the  line  of  resistance  can  be 
readily  constructed.  It  should  be  kept  within  the  middle  third 
of  the  arch  ring  for  unreinforced  structures,  but  may  be  allowed 
to  pass  outside  the  middle  third  for  reinforced  concrete,  although 
this  is  in  general  undesirable. 

232.  Distribution  of  Stress  over  Cross-^ectioa.  The  maxi- 
mum fibre  stress  in  an  unreinforced  arch  may  be  computed  by 
the  methods  given  for  masonry  dams.     Its  value 

depends  upon  the  eccentricity  and  magnitude  of     . J  1 

the  thrust  at  a  g^ven  section,  and  several  s^tions  I  I 

may  have  to  be  tried  to  determine  the  limiting 

condition.    If  the  arch  is  of  reinforced  concrete, 

the  maximum  stress  upon  any  section,  the  result-         Fia.  349. 

ant  upon  which  passes  through  the  middle  thirdi 

may  be  found  in  a  similar  manner,  the  steel  being  assumed  as 

replaced  by  an  equivalent  amount  of  concrete;  that  is,  an  area 

of  concrete  equal  to  the  product  (tf  the  steel  area  and  the  ratio 

-^  which  may  generally  be  taken  as  15.  The  resulting  section  to 
be  dealt  with  is  similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  349,  the  fins  being 
opposite  the  steel  bars.  If  the  resultant  at  any  section  t^  a  rein- 
forced concrete  arch  passes  outside  of  the  middle  thirdt  special 
formulas  must  be  applied  for  which  see  works  upon  reinforced 
concrete  mentioned  in  bibliography' at  end  of  chapter. 

233.  ConqnitationofEztemalForcesbyApprozimateMethod. 
lUustraUon.  The  following  example  illustrates  the  method  of 
applying  the  equations  of  this  chapter  to  the  case  of  a  load  over  a 
portion  of  the  span.  The  arch  shown  in  Fig.  350  is  considered 
and  the  effect  of  a  uniform  load  of  200  Iba.  per  lineal  foot  over  the 
left  half  of  the  span  determined.  For  this  loading  the  values  of 
mi,  at  the  centres  of  the  various  sections  may  be  computed  analy> 


4^ 
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tically  by  the  formula,  m  =  -»-,  and  the  value  of  mn  equals  zero 

for  all  sections. 

Were  the  problem  that  of  determinii:^  the  effect  of  the  dead 
loads  the  loading  should  be  divided  into  a  series  of  partial  loads 
as  indicated  in  Art.  223,  and  the  moment  at  the  centre  of  each 
section  into  which  the  arch  is  divided  computed  as  if  these  loads 
were  concentrated  loads. 

For  concentrated  Uve  loads,  the  moment  at  the  centre  of  each 
section  would  be  figured  in  the  usual  manner  for  any  position  of 
the  loads. 

The  division  of  the  arch  into  sections  of  equal  length  measured 
along  the  axis  can  be  readily  accomplished  as  it  is  unnecessary  to 


,. ^ , 


Fia.  360. 

work  exactly  between  skewbacks,  a  variation  of  a  foot  or  so 
each  way  in  the  total  span  making  little  difference  in  the  final 
reaultfi.  The  number  of  sections  into  which  to  divide  the  arch 
should  be  such  that  no  material  error  will  occur  from  taking  the 
moment  throughout  each  section  as  constant  and  equal  to  that 
at  its  cetrtre.  The  ordinates  and  thickness  of  the  arch  ring  given 
in  the  tables  which  follow  were  scaled  from  a  large  sized  layout 
of  the  arch. 

The  complete  computations  are  given  in  the  table  which 
follows  and  require  no  comment. 

With  the  tabular  values  once  determined,  the  values  of  M^, 
Ho  and  Vo  may  be  readily  obtained  from  equation  84  to  87,  the 
necessary  computations  being  ^ven  at  foot  of  table  5. 


ILLUSTRATION  OF  COMPUTATION 

TABLE  4 
Uae  far  detormioation  of  value  of  1 

See  nuroerioal  Tttlue  at  foot  of  table 


Section 

1  iD  ft.. 

lisid^- 

d' 

h 

d> 

d 

1 

20.49 

1.70 

4.91 

0.204 

4.18 

0.588 

2 

20.18 

1.70 

4.91 

0.204 

4.12 

0.588 

3 

19.45 

1.70 

4.91 

0.204 

3.97 

0.5S8 

4 

18.45 

1.74 

5.27 

0.190 

3.51 

0.575 

6 

17.08 

1,75 

5,36 

0.187 

3.19 

0,571 

6 

15.37 

1.78 

5.64 

0.X77 

2.72 

0,5K 

7 

13.38 

2.00 

8.00 

0.125 

1.67 

0,500 

8 

10.84 

2.45 

14.71 

0.068 

0.74 

0,408 

9 

7,98 

3.05 

28.37 

0.036 

0.28 

0,328 

10 

4.70 

4.00 

64.00 

0.016 

0.07 

0.250 

1 

Total 

1.410 

».45 

4.958 

(-VlT- 17.34  ft.     A-( -20.5-17.34-3.16  ft. 


For  dotermmatioD  of  Hi,  Vi,  and  Af  g. 
therefrom,  aee  foot  of  table.     Momenta  ii 


S«ti0D 

Soled 

-r- 

«' 

»' 

li' 

?! 

»! 

2,84 

+  3.16 

8.0 

9.9 

0.68 

+0.642 

1.6 

2.02 

8,48 

+  2.84 

71.9 

8.1 

1.73 

+0.579 

14.7 

1.64 

14.10 

+  2.11 

198.8 

4.4 

2.Rg 

+0.430 

40.5 

0.91 

19.68 

+  i.n 

387.3 

1.2 

3.74 

+0.211 

73.5 

0.23 

26.18 

-  0.26 

634.0 

0.1 

4.70 

-0.048 

118.2 

0.01 

30.55 

-  1.97 

933.3 

3.9 

5,41 

-0.349 

165.5 

0.69 

36.80 

-  3.96 

1281.6 

15.7 

4.48 

-0.495 

160,2 

1.96 

40.89 

-  6.50 

1672.0 

42.2 

2.78 

-0.442 

113.8 

2,87 

46.69 

-  9.36 

2087.6 

87.6 

1.61 

-0.329 

73.6 

3.00 

10 

60.30 

-12.64 

2530.1 

159.8 

0.79 

-0.198 

39,5 

2.50 

Total 

801.1 

15.92 
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TABLE  6.— {Continued) 
live  load  over  left  half  of  &tch 


Stctdon 

"L 

"» 

(-L-t'-B* 

(-l-"«) 

<"L  +  -S'7. 

C-t-«jj)^ 

^'X-^^Rih 

0.8 

0 

0.8 

0.8 

0.16 

0.5 

+     0.5 

7.2 

U 

.    7.2 

.  7.2 

1.46 

12.4 

+     4.2 

19.9 

0 

19.9 

19,9 

4.05 

57.2 

38.7 

0 

38.7 

38,7 

7.35 

144.9 

+    8.2 

63.4 

0 

63.4 

63,4 

11.81 

297.8 

-     3.0 

93.3 

0 

93.3 

93.3 

16.52 

504.0 

-  32.6 

128.2 

0 

128.2 

123.2 

16,05 

575,0 

-  63. « 

167,2 

0 

167,2 

167.2 

11.37 

465,0 

-  73.9 

208.8 

u 

208.8 

208.8 

7.36 

366.0 

-  68.6 

10 

253.0 

0 

263,0 

2S3.0 

3.95 

198.5 

-  50.2 

Totnl 

80.08 

2691.3 

-270.4 

Jtf.-^Y^-28,400ft.  lbs. 

„      1      270,400        „„„  ,, 

"•-2  15.92+0.41  -^^°  't^- 

_      1  2,591,300    ,„,.,. 

^'"2     801.1     -l"g'b3. 

Jf.-28,400-8030X3.2-+I940ft  lbs. 
For   temperature  Btreases   M*  —  0  and  n  -  10  hence  equation  (93)  gives 
Hi,  =  2Rg  —±88 lbs.    per    degree     F.    change    in    temperature    hence 
M.  -  ±88  X  3.2  -  ±  282  ft.  Iba.  per  degree  T.  change  in  temperature. 
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PROBLEMS 

TS.  Compute  the  value  of  Mo,  Ht  and  Vt  for  arch  shown  in  Art.  233 
for  a  live  load  of  200  lbs.  per  lineal  ft.  extending  over  the  central  half 
of  the  arch. 

79.  Using  values  of  H^,  Vt,  and  Mo  determined  in  Art  233  compute 
the  moment,  shear,  and  normal  thrust  acting  at  a  section  normal  to 
arch  axis  at  a  point  30  ft.  horizontally  to  left  from  centre  of  arch,  and 
determine  the  ecoentridtjr  cS  the  thrust  of  this  section. 
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Columns,  methods  of  failure 285 

pin-ended,  described 286,  287 

Columns,  rivBtr-pitch  in 306,  307 

round-ended,  deeoribed 286 

steel,  tests  of 291,  292 

typical  sections 294,  29S 

timber 294 

'  variations  from  ideal  conditions 286 

Conditions,  equations  of,  defined '. , . .  269 

Connection  angles 141,  142 

Continuous  girders,  defined 379 

method  of  computation  of  reactions 379 

reactions,  momenta  and  shears  for  comraoa  ca8ee.3S0-392 

tables  of  reactions 414,  416 

Continuous  trusses,  reaction;  by  method  of  least  work 398-402 

Cooper's  standard  locomotive  loading,  described 16,  17 

funicularpolygonforEio 346 

moment  diagram  for 97 

used  in  computations, 

189-196,  210-224 

Counters,  described 166 

in  parabolic  trusses 198 

in  trusses  nith  secondary  web  systems 210,  211 

Critical  section,  determination  of  maximum  moment  and  shear  at ... .  88-92 


Dead  load,  defined 4 

Deck  bridge,  described  and  illustrated 2,  4 

Deflection,  computation  of  for  trusses,  illustrated 862-304 

elastic  defined 356 

graphical  method,  illustrated 368-377 

method  of  rotation  for  trusses 356-358 

method  of  work  for  trusses 358-362 

non-elastic  defined 355 

of  beams  and  girders 364-368 


Deflection,  reaaons  for  computing 355 

trigonometrical  method  for  truaeea 35S,  3S6l 

Earth,  cohesion  and  friction  in 442-443 

effect  of  Burchaj^  upon  earth  pressure 4G0-lfil 

Earth  preesure,  active  and  paaeive  defined 442-443 

bibliograpby 451 

effect  of  Burchai^e     450-451 

method  of  trial 444-445 

probleme  upon 451-452 

Rankme'a  method 446-450 

Eccentric  forces,  effect  upoD  building  columns 310 

effect  upon  fibre  stresses 274,  307,  308 

Electric  cars,  allowance  for  impact 30 

weight  of 17 

End-hanger,  iluatrated 2 

Funicular  polygon,  application  to  masonry  dam 437 

characteristics  of 341 

defined 339 

described 337,  338,  339 

for  Cooper's  Em  loading 346 

relation  between  funicular  polygon  and  arches 349 

through  one  point 349 

'several  points 349 

three  points 352,  353,  354 

two  points 350-354 

Euter  fonnuU 290,  291 

Factor  of  safety 32 

Falsework,  use  of  in  erecting  cantileveis 258 

Fillers  for  plate-girders 141,  142 

Fixed-ended  beam,  comparison  with  arches 462-463 

Fixed-ended  columns  described 286,  287 

Flat-ended  columns  described 286,  287 

Flexure  and  thrust  on  columns,  effect  of  when  combined 309,  310 

FlooT>beams,  computations  of  momenta  and  shears  upon 02-96 

defined 1 

effect  of,  on  shears  and  moments  in  girders  and  trusses. .     53 

illustrated 3 

Force  polygon,  described 337,  338,  33fi 

Forth  Bridge 258 

Friction,  coefficient  of,  for  use  in  bridge  computations 28 

Girders,  tee  Box,  Continuous,  Partially  Continuous  and  Plate  Girders. 
Gordon  formula  for  columns 287-290 


Gnphioftl  and  ftnftljrtioftl  methods  for  scdviuK  probloDs  in  atatios  com- 
pared  337 

Onphical  Method  <A  MtHnenta 345,  346 

Gnphical  Method  of  Shear 346,  347,  348,  349 

Half'tbrough  bridge,  defined  and  Hhutratad 3 

Harvard  Bridge 268 

Hingea,  use  of  in  arches 270,  271 

cantilever  truesea 250,  260 

Howe  truss,  described 167 

I-beam  bridge,  illustrated 2 

Impact  on  bridges  and  buildings 28,  29,  30 

specifications  for  impact  in  awing  bridges 418-419 

Inclined  end-post,  Ulustrated 2 

Indeterminate  structuree,  influence  lines  and  tablee  for 406-407 

stresses  due  to  changes  of  temperature. . .  407-408 

Indei  stresses,  defined 171,  172,  ITS 

corrected  for  non-paralld  diagonals 184 

examples  in  computation  of,  174,  178,  179,  181,  1S4,  209, 
228,236,243 

Influence  lines,  defined 61,  62 

for  cantilever  trusses 262,  266,  267,  268 

illustrated 63,  64 

properties  of 65 

Influence  table,  defined 61,  62 

for  a  thre»4unged  parabolic  arch 270-283 

illustrated 62,  279-284 

Inner  forces,  defined 4 

Intemid  worlc  in  columns  and  girders,  expressions  for 395-397 

Joiiits,  analytical  method  of,  applied 154,  155,  156 

described 151 

graphical  method  of,  applied 168,  159 

described 157 

jMnts  for  riveted  trusses,  example  of  design 335,  336 

for  riveted  trunes,  rules  for  designing 333 

Kneebraoes  for  plate-girder  bridges 3 

Lattice  bats 301-307 

Lateral  bracing 240,  241,  242,  243 

Least  work,  application  of  theorem   to  masonry  arches  with   fixed 

ends 456-462 

bibliography 406 

equation  for  stresses  in  trusses  with  redundant  mem- 
bers   402-406 


Leut  work  eqiution  for  leactions  on  &  pttrtully  coatinuonB  girder 411 

ei&mples  of  Applicatioii  of  theorem  to  beam  supported  «t 

three  pointa 397 

probleme  for  solution 406 

Btatement  of  theorem 395 

live  loads,  defined 4 

vidoea  for  bridges  and  buildinga 15-19 

Loads,  point  of  application  of 38,  39 

Locioinotive  excev,  defined 170 

example  in  computation  of 174 

Locomotives,  wheel  loads  and  spacing 16,  17 

Luten  method,  application  to  determination  of  section  for  fixed-ended 
aiches 4S3-455 

Masonry  arches,  described  and  illustrated 209,  270,  271 

Masonry  dams,  applications  of  equations 428-430 

assumptions  for  gravity  dams 427 

bibliography 441 

definition 427 

determination  erf  profile  of  a  low  dam 433-435 

high  dam 436-436 

distribution  of  stress  over  jcHuta  of 427-^8 

economical  cross-section  of 431-433 

graphical  and  analytical  methods  of  solution  com- 
bined   438-440 

graphical  method  of  solution 436-438 

outer  forces  on 430-431 

problems 441 

Metal  arches,  described  and  illustrated 270,  271 

Metropolitan  tower,  column  section , 294 

Moment,  absolute  maximum,  computation  of 90-91 

common  caaea 45 

concentrated  load  ^stem,  girder  with  floor  beams 87,  88 

without  floor  beams. .  79,  80,  81 

defined 44 

diagram,  defined 96 

diagram  for  Cooper's  Eto  loading 97 

distributed  load 47 

effect  of  hinges  upon 259,  280 

formulas  for  maximum  on  end-supported  beams  and  girdere 

67,68,69 

location  of  section  of  maximum 51 

method  of  computation  of 44 

for  bridge  pins 323 

theorem  for  computations  of £1,  62 

uniformly  varying  load 48,  49,  50 


Mom«tit«,  curve  of,  defined 49 

curves  of,  illuslnted 49 

curves  of,  typical 64-dl 

graphical  method,  general 343,  344 

graphical  method  with  a  concentrated  load  eyatera ....  345,  346 
method  of 161,162 

Movable  bridges,  general 409 

NeutMl  point,  defined 66 

New  Yoric  Building  Laws,  allowable  liv&4<Mub 19 

Non-parallel  chord  tnue,  computation  erf  maximum  atreases 182-186 

modificatioa  of  methods  for  parallel  chord 

truBsea 182 

Nute,  for  bridge  jhiIb 332 

One-hinged  arch,  described  and  illustrated 270 

Outer  forces,  defined 4 

Packing  ringa,  for  bridge  pins 332 

Panel,  bridge  panel  defined 3 

Parabolic  arch,  chantcteriatica  of 276,  277 

chord  tniaaes,  characteristica  of 106,  107 

computations  of  maximum  atressea  in 106-200 

Dounteia  in 198 

Partially  continuous  girdera,  defined 410 

determination  of  reactions 411,  412 

BohitioD  illuatrat<^ 410-426 

table  of  reacttouB 416 

Passive  earth  pressure,  definition 442-443 

Pettit  truss,  computations  of  maximum  stresses  in 208-224 

described  and  illustrated IflO 

Pin-ended  columns,  described 286,  287 

Kn  plate,  rivets  in 332 

Pins,  arrangement  of  members  upon 318,  320  ' 

Pins,  computation  of  maximum  moment  and  Utear  npoa 323 

described 318 

minimum  bIm  of 321 

BtresBCS  causing  maximimi  moments  and  shears 322 

nate  girder,  allowable  length 108 

bridge,  illustrated 3 

cantilever,  hinge  for,  illustrated 260 

defined 108 

deflection  of,  tee  Deflection. 

depth  of 108 

example  of  determination  of  croes-seetion 122 

flange  plates,  illustrated 138 

location  of  ends 139,  140 


Plate  gfidw,  flanges,  sllowanoe  (or  rivet  hoks 120,  121 

approximation  in  formula  tot 113-llS 

formula 110 

theory 110-113 

width 140 

illustrated 108 

riveta.    See  Rivete. 

stifienera,  computatioa  of  spacing 136 

derivation  of  formulas 134,  135 

illUBtrated 137 

to  cany  concentrated  loads 138 

web,  ^)pn>ximation  in  theoiy 118 

direct  stresB  in 131-134 

minimum  thicknees 110 

theory '. J09,  110 

Pole,  of  force  polygon,  defined 339 

Portals,  approximate  solution  for  atreasea 244-2W 

illustrated 8 

miscellaneous 249 

Poughkeepde  Bridge 2fi8 

Pratt  truss,  computation  of  maximum  streesee  in 173-177 

deooribed 168 

Queensboro  Bridge 259,  294 

Rankine  column  formula 287-290 

Rankine'a  method  for  determination  of  earth  presure 446-lSO 

Rays,  of  force  polygon,  defined 339 

Reactions,  canUlever  truasea 261,  262,  265,  266 

computations 36,  37 

conventional  symbols 38 

graphically 341,  342 

point  of  application  of 38,  39 

solution  of  problems 39-43 

three-hinged  arch^ '. 272 

Red  Rock  Bridge 268 

Reversal   of   BtresB,    specifications   for   reveraal    of   stress   in    swing 

bridges 418-419 

Riveted  joints,  investigation  of  riveta  in 122-126 

Rivet  pitch,  defined 126,  129 

example  in  computatioa  for  plate-giider  flanges 128-131 

ordinary  method  of  computation  for  plate-girder  flanges 

126,  127 
I  precise  method  of  computation  for  plate^rder  flanges. . . .  128 

Riveted  tiuases,  des^  of  joints 333-336 

Rivets,  allowable  unit  streesea 31 

conventional  rules  for  location  and  spacing  in  girders 123,  127 


RivcU,  conventional  rules  for  location  and  spacing,  in  columna 307 

detennination  of  allowable  strese 123 

in  pin  plate 332 

methodB  of  faUure 122,  123 

iceiatance  to  toision 126 

sin^e  and  double  shear  defined 123 

Round-ended  columns 286,  287 

Shear,  approximate  method  tor  maximum 96,  70 


concentrated  load  eyatem,  girder  with  floor  beams 81-^7 

without  floor  beams 75-70 

curves  of,  defined 45 

illustrated 46 

typical 64-61 

defined 44 

distributed  load 47 

formulas  for  maximum  on  end-supported  beam 67,  68,  69 

graphical  method  of 346,  347,  348 

method  of  computation 44 

for  bridge  pins 323 

position  of  concentrated  loads  for  maximum  at  s  section 66 

uniformly  varying  load,'. 48,  49,  60 

Shears,  method  of,  applied 104,  165 

described 163 

Skew  bridges,  deaned  and  illustrated 239,  240 

Spandrel-braced  arches,  computations  for 278-284 

described  and  illuatrated 271 

Splices,  of  flange  angles 146,  147,  148 

plates 148 

web  plates 143-148 

Statical  determination  by  inserting  hinges  in  arches 270,  271 

by  omitting  chord  bars  in  cantilever  trusses,  261,  263 

diagonals  in  cantilever  trusses 263 

Statically  determined  structures  defined 1 

Statically  undetermined  structures  defined 1 

Statics,  laws  and  equations 34 

StiSeners.    See  Plate-girders. 

Stresses,  allowable  for  masonry 32 

Stresses,  allowable  for  steel 31 

timber 31 

Stringers,  defined 1 

flange  rivets 127 

illustrated 2-3 

Strings,  of  funicular  polygon,  defined 339 

Structures,  defined 1 

types  of,  for  long-span  bridges 258 


t,  unstable,  defined 35 

Substructure,  defined 1 

Snperatructure,  defined 1 

Suspended  span,  cantilever  bridges 259 

Suspension  bridge 258 

Sway  bracing 241,  242 

Swing  bridges,  influence  of  end  supporta 398,  39B 

Swing  bridges,  computation  of  maximum  stresses  by  approxim&ta 

method  illustrated 419-426 

conditions  for  maximum  atreagea 417-418 

equations  for  reactions  on  main  girders  and  trusses 41 1 

influenoe  of  end  supports  upon  reactions 412-413 

points  of  support 411 

problems  for  solution 426 

specifications  for  impact  and  revBrsat  of  stress ^18-419 

tables  of  reactions  for  unit  loads 414-416 

types  of  girders  and  trusses 410-411 

Tension  members,  design  of,  iron  and  steel 814-317 

Teata,  caal-4con  columns 292 

Bteel  columna 291 

Theorem  of  least  work 805,  396 

thre&4noments 380-385 

Three-hinged  archee,  computations  for  maidmum  stresses 278-284 

ThreeJkinged  arches,  described  and  illustrated 270,  271 

parabobc 276,  277 

Thre»4noment  equation 38l>-385 

Through  bridges,  defined  and  illustaated 2,  3 

when  used 4 

Timber  columns 294 

Transverse  bents  for  buildings 249-262 

Truss,  pin-connected,  illustrated 8 

Truasee,  classified  and  defined 150 

defieotion  of.    See  Deflection. 

theory 161 

types  of  bridge 167-170 

roof 170 

with  secondaiy  web  systemn,  di-acribod 203 

Truss  stresses,  ambiguous  cases ISO,  180 

by  analytical  method  of  joints 154,  166,  166 

graphical  method  of  joints 157—161 

method  of  moments 161,  162 

shear 163-166 

general  rules  for  determination  of 166 

influence  of  secondary  web  system  upon 203-308 

methods  of  computation 151 


Truss  Btresses,  theory 151 

TruBseii  witt  redundsnt  membera,  expreauons  for  atreaaea  by 

theorem  of  iMst  work 402-406 

Two-hinged  arch,  described  ood  illustrated 270 

Viaduct  towers 2KJ-266 

Warren  truss,  computationa  of  maximum  stresses  in  single  system 

178,  179,  180 
Warren  truss,  computation  of  maximum  streases  in  aubdivided  system 

180,  181,  182 
computation  of  maximum  streasea  in  double-^at«m . .  227-23S 

double  syatem  deecribed 226 

single  ayatem  deacribed 168 

subdivided  type  deacribed 169 

Whipple  tniss,  computation  of  maximum  stresses  in 235-239 

described 226 

Williot  diagram,  correction  tor  rotation 373-877 

defined  and  illustrated 368-372 

rulea  for  construction  of 378 

Wind  bracing.    See  Lateral  and  Sway  bracing;  also  Portale. 

Wooden  beams,  impact  allowance 80 

aisea  of 102 
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